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PREFACE. 


In my Feasant Life ^7^ Bengal I make tlie peasant 
boy Govmda spend some hours every evemng m listen- 
mg to stones told by an old -woman, who w'as called 
Sambhu’s mother, and who was the best story-teller 
m the villagb, reading that passage, Captain 

R C Temple, o^ me Bengal Staff Corps, son of 
the distmguished Indian administrator Sir Richard 
Temple, wrote to me to say how interesting it would 
be to get a collection of those unwritten stones which 
old women m India recite to little children in the 
evemngs, and to ask whether I could not make such 
a collection As I was no stranger to the Malvrchen 
of the Brothers Gnmm, to the Norse Tales so admirably 
told by Dasent, to Amason’s Icelandic Stones trans- 
lated by Powell, to the Highland Stones done into 
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English hy Campbell, and to the fairy stones collected 
by other -wnters. and as I believed that the collection 
suggested would be a contribution, however slight, to 
that daily increasing literature of folk-lore and com- 
parative mythology which, like comparative philosophy, 
proves that the swarthy and half-naked peasant on 
the banks of the Ganges is a cousin, albeit of the 
hundredth remove, to the fair-skmned and weU-dressed 
Englishman on the banks of the Thames, I readily 
caught up the idea and cast about for materials But 
where was an old story-telhng woman to be got? I 
had myself, when a little boy, heard hundreds — it 
would be no exaggeration to say thousands — of fairy 
tales from that same old woman, Sambhu’s mother — 
for she was no fictitious person , she actually lived in 
the flesh and hore that name , but I had nearly for- 
gotten those stones, at any rate they had all got 
confused in my head, the tail of one story bemg joined 
to the head of another, and the head of a third to the 
tail of a fourth How I wished that poor Sambhu’s 
mother had been ahve I But she had gone long, long 
•ago, to that houme from which no traveller returns, 
and her son Samhhu, too, had foUowed her thither 
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After a great deal of seaxch I found my Gammer 
Grethel — tliougli not half so old as the Frau Vieh- 
miinnin of Hesse-Cassel — in the person of a Bengali 
Christian -woman, who, when a little girl and Iivmg 
in her heathen home, had hcaid many stones from 
her old grandmother She was a good story-teller, 
but her stock was not large , and after I had heard 
ten from her I had to look about for fresh sources 
An old Brahman told me two stories , an old barber, 
three , an old servant of mine told me twe , and the 
rest I heard from another old Brahman None of my 
authorities know English , they all told the stories in 
Bengali, and I translated #hem into English when I 
came home. I heard many more stories than those 
contained m the following pages , but I rejected a 
great many, as they appeared to me to contain spurious 
additions to the onginal stones whicb I had heard 
when a hoy I have reason to believe that the stones 
given m this book are a genuine sample of the old 
old stones told by old Bengali women from age to 
age through a hundred generations 

Sambhu’s mother used always to end every one 
of her stones — and every orthodox Bengali stoiy- 

b 
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teller does the sanie—with repeating tlio following 
formula — 

Tlvna my story ondoth, 

The Nfttiya ttiom Trlllioroth. 

“ \Vhy, 0 Naliya thorn, dost wither) 

‘ ^Vlly docs thy cow on mo brow so “> 

" AVhy, 0 cow, dost thou browse 1 ’ 

“ ^Vlly dots thy neat herd not tend me 1 
'* \Y\iy, 0 neat Uoni, dost not tend the cow ! ” 

“ Vi'hj does thy dauHhter in lass not gi\o mo rico ) " 

•• Why, 0 daughter in Inw, dost not givu riool " 

*’ Why does my ohiW. cry ) " 

“ ^^^ly, 0 child, dost thou cr \ )" 

" Wiy docs Iho ant bite mo ) *’ 

“ Why, 0 aut, dost thou hitoV 
iCoott loot / kootl 


Wbal tlicsG lines mean, why they are repeated at 
the end of every story, and what the connection is of 
the several parts to one another, I do not know 
Perhaps the whole is a string of nonsense purposely 
put together to amuse little children 

lal behari day 

Ilooaiuv Com, TOE, 

fWuary 27, 1883 
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LIFE’S SECRET 

There xvas a king ■who had two queens, Duo and 
Suo ^ Both of them were childless One day, a Faquir 
(mendicant) came to the palace-gate to _ask for^a^Sj 
The Suo queen ^Yent to the door -with aJnmdfiD^Lnce 
The mendicant asked -whether she had any children 
On being answered in the negative, the holy mendicant 
refused to take alms, as the hands of a -woman unblessed 
with cluld are regarded as ceremonially unclean He 
offered her a drug for removing her barrenness, and 
she espressmg her wiUingness to receive it, he gave it 
to her "With the following directions . — ” Take tins 
nostrum, swallo-w it' with the juice of the pomegranate 
fiower , if you do this, you wdl have a son m due time 

Kings, in Bengali folk-tales, have invariably two queens — tbo eMer 
IS called duo, that is, not loved , and the younger is called suo, that 
13 , loved. 
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Tbe son wjll be exceedingly handsome, and his com- 
plexion \vill he of the colour of the pomegranate 
flower, and you shall call him Dahm Kumar ^ As 
enemies wall try to take away the hfe of your son, 1 
may as well tell you that the life of the hoy will he 
hound up in the hfe of a hig loal fish which is m your 
tank, in hont of the palace In the heart of the fish is 
a small hox of ivood, m the box is a necklace of gold, 
that necklace is the life of your son EareivelL” 

In the course of a month or so it was whispered m 
the palace that the Suo queen ^had hopes of an hem 
Great was the joy of the king Visions of an heir to 
the throne, and of a never-ending succession of pow er- 
ful monarchs perpetuating his dynasty to the latest 
generations, floated before his mind, and made him 
glad as he had never been m his life . The usual 
ceremonies, performed on such occasions were cele- 
brated with great pomp, and the subjects made loud 
demonstrations of their joy at the anticipation of so 
auspicious au event as the hirth of a pnnce In the 
fulness of time, the Suo queen gave birth to a son of 
uncommon beauty Wlien the kmg^ the first time saw 
the face of the infant, his heart leaped with joy The 
ceremony of the child’s first nee was celebiated inth 
extraordinary pomp, and the whole kingdom was fiUed'\ 
with gladness 

In comse of Imo Dahm Kumar grew up a fine boy 

‘ Mm or „„„ , poa„5„„l., 
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Of all sports lie was most addicted to playing with 
pigeons: This brought him into frequent contact with 
his stepmother, the Duo queen, into whose apartments 
Dahm’s pigeons had a trick of always flying The 
first time the pigeons flew mto her rooms, she readily 
gave them up to the owner , but the second time 
she gave them up with some reluctance. The fact 
13 that the Duo queen, perceiving that Dalim's 
pigeons had this happy knack of flymg mto her 
apartments, wished to take advantage of it for the 
furtherance of her oivn selfish views. She naturally 
hated the child, as the kmg, smce his birth, neglected 
her more than ever, and idohsed the fortunate mother 
of Dalim She had heard, it is not known how, that 
the holy mendicant that had given the famous pill to 
the Suo queen had also told her of a secret connected 
^vlth the child’s life She had heard that the child’s life 
was bound up with somethmg — she did not know ivith 
what She determined to extort that secret from the 
boy. Accordmgly, the next time the pigeons flew mto 
her rooms, she refused to give them up, addressmg the 
child thus — “ I won’t give the pigeons up unless you 
tell me one thmg ” 

^ DaX%m — What thmg, mamma ? 

' Duo — Nothing particular, my darhng, I only want 
to know m what your life is 

Dahm — What is that, mamma ? Where can ray hfe 
be except m me ? 

3 ? 
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Duo — No, child, that IS Dot "what I mean A holy 
mendicant told your mother that your Me is bound up 
Avith something I ■msh to knoiv what that thing is 
Dahm . — I never heard of any such thing, mamma 
Duo — you promise to inquire of your mother m 
what thing your life is, and if you ted me what your 
mother says, then I will let you have the pigeons, 
otherwise not 

Dahm — ^Very well. I’ll mquire, and let you know 
Now, please, give me my pigeons. 

Duo — ^I'U give them on one condition more Pro- 
mise to me that youAviU not ted your mother that 
I want the infoimatiom 
Dahm — I promise 

The Duo queen let go the pigeons, and Dahm, 
oveqoyed to find agam his beloved birds, forgot eveiy 
syUable of the conversation he had had with nis step- 
mother The next day, however, the pigeons agam 
flew into the Duo queen’s rooms Dahm went to° Ins 
stepmother, who asked him for the required informa- 
tion The boy promised to ask his mother that very 
dy, and begged hard for the release of the pigeons. 
The pigeons were at last dehvered After play Dahm 
vent to lus mother and said-» Mamma, ple’ise ted 
me m nbat my hfe is contained” “What do you 
mean, child?” asked the mother, astonished beyLd 
measme at the child’s extraordinary question “ Yes 
Mamma, rejomed the child, « I have heard that a holy 
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' mendicant told you tliat my life is contained in some- 
thing Tell me what that thing is*’ "My pet, my 
darhng, my treasure, my golden-moon, do not ask such 
an mauspicious question. Let the mouth of my enemies 
he covered with ashes, and let my Dalim live for ever, 
said the mother, earnestly But the child insisted on 
bemg mformed of the secret. He said he would not 
eat or drink any thmg unless the information were 
given him The Suo queen, pressed hy the importumty 
, of her son, m an evil hour told the child the secret of 
' his life. The next day the pigeons again, as fate would 
have it, flew into the Duo queen’s rooms. Dahm went 
for them , the stepmother phed the hoy with sugared 
words, and obtained the knowledge of the secret. 

The Duo queen, on learning the secret of Dalim 
t Kumar’s hfe, lost no time m using it for the prosecution 
of her malicious design She told her maid-servants to 
get for her some dned stalks of the hemp plant, which 
are very brittle, and which, when pressed upon, make 
^ a peculiar noise, not ui^ke the cracking of joints of 
j • hones in the human body These hemp stalks she put 
under her bed, upon which she laid herself down and 
J, gave out that she was dangerously ill. The kmg, 
though he did not love her so well as his other queen, 
^ V was m duty bound to visit her in her illness. The 
queen pretended that her bones were all .cracking ; and 
tfej ®uough, when she tossed from one side of her bed 
other, the hemp stalks made the noise wanted. 
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The king, believing that the Duo queen was senously 
ill, ordered his best physician to attend her With 
tliat physician the Duo queen was in collusion The 
physician said to the lung that for the queen’s com- 
plaint there was but one remedy, which consisted in 
the outward application of something to be found inside 
a large loal fish which was in the tank before the 
palace The king’s fisherman was accordmgly called 
and ordered to catch the loal in question On the fir 
throw of the net the fish was caught It so happened 
that Dalim Kumar, along with other boys, was pla}ung 
not far from the tank The moment the loal fish was 
caught in the net, that moment Dalim felt unwell , and 
when the fish was brought up to land, Dabm fell doivn 
on the ground, and made as if he was about to breathe 
his last He was immediately taken into his mother’s 
room, and the king was astomshed on hearing of the 
sudden illness of his son and heir The fish v as by the 
order of the physician taken into the room of the Duo 
queen, and as it lay on the floor strikmg its fins on the 
ground, Dalim m his mother’s room was given up for 
.ost When the fish was cut open, a casket was found 
m it , and m the casket lay a necklace of gold The 
moment the necklace was worn by the queen, that very 
motnent Dalim died in his motlier’s room 
When the news of the death of his son and heir 
reached the king he was plunged into an ocean of 
gnef, which was not lessened in any degree by the 
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mtelligence of tbe recovery of the Duo queen He ^ 
vrept over bis dead Dalim so bitterly that bis coui tiers ^ 
were apprebensive of a permanent derangement of bis 
mental powers The king would not allow tbe dead ' 
body of bis son to be either buned or burnt He could 
not realise tbe fact of bis son’s death , it was so entirely 
causeless and so tcrriblj sudden. He ordered tbe dead 
body to be removed to one of bis garden-houses m the 
.suburbs of tbe city, and to be laid there m state. He 
ordered that all sorts of provisions should be stowed 
away in that bouse, as if tbe young pnnee needed them 
for bis refection Orders Were issued that the house 
should be kept locked up day and night, and that no 
one should go into it except Dalim’s most mtimate 
friend, the son of tbe king’s prime minister, who was 
intrusted uith the key of tbe bouse, and who obtained 
tbe privilege of entering it once in twenty-four hours 
As, owing to her great loss, the Suo queen hved m 
retirement, tbe king gave up bis nights entirely to 
tbe Duo queen Tlie latter, in order to allay suspicion, 
used to put aside tbe gold necklace at night , and, as 
fate bad ordained that Dalim should be in the state 
of death only during the time that the necklace was 
round tbe neck of the queen, he passed mto the state 
of life whenever tbe necklace ivas laid aside Accord- 
ingly Dabm revived every night, as the Duo queen 
every night put away the necklace, and died again tbe 
next mommg when the queen put it on. When Dalun 
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■became re-ammated at night he ate wdiatever food 
he liked, for of such there was a plentiful stock m the 
garden-house, walked about on the premises, and 
meditated on the singularity of his lot Dahms 
friend, uho visited him onlj during the day, found 
him always lying a lifeless corpse , but what stnick 
him after some days was the singular fact that the 
body remained in the same state in which he saw it 
on the first day of his visit There was no sign of 
putrefaction. Evcept that it was hfeless and pale, 
there were no symptoms of corruption — it ivas apparently 
quite fresh. Unable to account for so strange a 
phenomenon, he determined to m atch the corpse more 
closely, and to visit it not only dunng the day but 
sometimes also at night. The first night that he paid 
his visit he was astounded to see his dead fnend 
sauntenng about in the garden At first he thought 
the figure might be only the ghost of his fnend, but on 
feeling him and otherwise examining him, he found 
the appantion to be ventable fiesh and blood Dahm 
related to bis friend all tbe circumstances connected 
with his death , and they both concluded that he 
revived at nights only because the Duo queen put 
aside her necklace when the king visited her As the 
life of the prince depended on the necklace, the two 
friends laid their heads together to devise if possible some 
plans by w'hich they might get possession of it Night 
after night they consulted together, hut they could 
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not think of any feasible scheme At length the gods 
brought about the deliverance of Dalim Kumar m a 
■wonderful manner 

Some years before the time of which we are speaking 
the sister of Bidhata-Purusha ^ was dehvered of a 
daughter The anxious mother asked her brother 
what he had wntten on her child's forehead , to which 
Bidhata-Purusha replied that she should get married to 
a dead bndegroom. Maddened as she became with 
gnef at the prospect of such a dreary destiny for her 
daughter, she yet thought it useless to remonstrate 
■with her brother, for she well knew that he never 
changed what he once wrote. As the chdd grew 
m years she became exceedmgly beautiful, but the 
mother could not look upon her with pleasure m 
consequence of the portion allotted to her by her 
divine brother When the girl came to mamageahle 
age, the mother lesolved to flee from the country with 
her, and thus avert her dreadful destmy But the 
decrees of fate cannot thus be overruled In the course 
of their wandenngs, the mother and daughter arrived 
at the gate of that very garden-house in which Dahm 
Kumar lay It was evening The girl said she was 
thirsty and wanted to drmk water. The mother told 
her daughter to sit at the gate, while she went to 

^ Bidhata-Puniaha is the deity that predetermines all the events of 
the life of man or vroman, and imtes on the forehead of the child, on 
the Eurth day of its bn th, a brief vremt of them 
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Bearcli for dnnkmg water m some neighbouring hut 
In the meantime the girl through curiosity pushed the 
door of the garden-house which opened of itself She 
then went in and saw a beautiful palace, and was 
■wishing to come out when the door shut itself of 
its own accord, so that she could not get out As 
mght came on the prince revived, and, walking about, 
saw a human figure near the gate He w ent up to it, 
and found it was a girl of surpassing beauty. 'On 
being asked who she was, she told Dabm Kumar aU 
the details of her little history, — how her uncle, the 
divine Bidhata-Purusha, wrote on her forehead at her 
birth that she should get married to a dead bridegroom, 
how her mother had no pleasure in her bfe at the 
prospect of so ternble a destiny, and how, therefore, on 
the approach of her womanhood, with a view to avert so 
dreadful a catastrophe, she had left her house with her 
and wandered m various places, how they came to the 
gate of the garden-house, and how her mother had now 
gone m search of dnnkmg water for her Dalim 
Kumar, hearing her simple and pathetic story, said, 
'^’I am the dead bridegroom, and you must get 
mamed to me, come with me to the house ” " How 
can you be said to be a dead bridegroom when 
you are standing and speaking to me?" said the 
girl ‘ You will understand it afterwards," rejoined 
the pnnce, “come now and follow me” The girl 
followed the pnnce mto the house As she had been 

M 
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fasting the whole day, the prince hospitably entertained 
her As for the mother of the girl, the sister of the 
divine Bidhata-Purusha, she returned to the gate of 
the garden-house after it was dark, cned out for her 
daughter, and gettmg no answer, went away m search 
of her in the huts in the neighbourhood. It is said 
that after this she was not seen anywhere 

While the niece of the dmne Bidhata-Purusha was 
partaking of the hospitahty of Dahm Kumar, his 
friend as usual made his appearance He was surprised 
not a httle at the sight of the fair stranger , and his 
sui'pnso became greater when he heard the story of 
the young lady from her own lips It was forthwith 
resolved that very night to unite the young couple 
in the bonds of matrimony. As priests were out of 
the question, the hymeneal ntes were performed d la 
Gandharva ^ The finend of the bridegroom took leave 
of the newly-mamed couple and went away to his 
house As the happy pair had spent the greater part 
of the night in wakefulness, it was long after sunrise 
that they awoke from their sleep , — I should have said 
that the young wife woke from her sleep, for the pnnce 
had become a cold corpse, hfe having departed from 
him The feehngs of the young vnfe may be easily 
imagined. She shook her husband, imprinted warm 
kisses on his cold hps, but in vain He was as lifeless 

^ There are eight forms of marriage spoken of in the Hindu Snstras, 
of which the Gandharva is one, conaistmg in the exchange of garlands 
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as a marble statue Stnckeu mtb borror, sbe smote 
her breast, struck her forehead mtb the palms of hex 
hands, tore her hair and vrent about in the house and 
an the garden as if she had gone mad Dalim’s fnend 
did not come into the house during the day, as he 
deemed it improper to pay a visit to her "while her 
husband ivas lying dead. The day seemed to the poor 
girl as long as a year, but the longest day has its end, 
and when the shades of evening were descending upon 
the landscape, her dead husband was awakened into 
conscionsness , be rose up from his bed, embraced his 
disconsolate ivife, ate, drank, and became merry His 
friend made his appearance as usual, and the whole 
night was spent in gaiety and festivity Amid this 
alternation of life and death did the pnnce and his 
lady spend some seven or eight years, during which 
time the princess presented her husband with two 
lovely hoys who were the evact image of their 
father 

It is superfluous to remark that the king, the two 
queens, and other members of the royal household, 
did not know that Dalun Knmar was hnng, at any 
rate, was living at night They all thought that he 
was long ago dead and his corpse burnt But the 
heart of Dahm's wife was yearning after her mother- 
m-law whom she had never seen. She conceived a 
plan by which she might be able not only to have 
a sight of her mother-m-law. hut also to get hold of 
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the Duo queen’s ueclclace on which her husband’s life 

>va5 dependent With the consent of her husband 

and of his fiiend she disguised herself as a female 

barber. lake every female barber she took a bundle 

containmg the following articles . — an iron instrument 

for pairing nails, another iron instrument for scraping 

I off the superfluous flesh of tho soles of the feet, a piece 

of jhama or burnt bnck for rubbmg the soles of the 

[ feet with, and alakfa'^ for pamting the edges of the 

! feet and toes wth Taking this bundle m her hand 

she stood at the gate of the king’s palace wnth her tivo 

J hoys She declared herself to be a barber, and expressed 

a desire to see the Suo queen, who readily gave her an 

mterview. The queen was quite taken up wuth the 

two little boys, who, she declared, strongly remmded her 

of her darhng Dalun Kumar. Tears fell profusely from 

her eyes at the recollection of hex lost treasure , but sbe 

of course had not the remotest idea that the tw'o little 
1 

, hoys were the sons of her own dear Dalim. She told 
the supposed barber that she did not require her 
senuces, as, since the death of her son, she had given 
up all terrestiial vanities, and among others tho practice 
of dyeing her feet red ; but sbe added that, nevertheless, 

' she w'ould he glad now and then to see her and her two 
fine bo) s The female barber, for so we must now' call 
her, then went to the quarters of the Duo queen and 
' ojBfered her services. The queen allowed her to pare 
^ Alakia is leavee or flimsy paper Baturated vath lac. 
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her nails, to scrape off the superfluous flesh of her feet, 
and to paint them mth alaUa, and ■was so pleased with 
her skill, and the sweetness of her disposition, that she 
ordered her to wait upon her periodically The female 
barber noticed "with no httle concern the necklace 
round the queen’s neck The day of her second visit 
came on, and she instructed the elder of her two sons 
to set up a loud cry m the palace, and not to stop crying 
till he got mto his hands the Duo queen's necklace 
The female barber, accordingly, went again on the 
appomted day to the Duo queen’s apartments Wlule 
she was engaged m paintmg the queen’s feet, the elder 
boy set up a loud cry On bemg asked the reason of 
the cry, the boy, as previously instructed, said that Ije 
wanted the queen’s necklace The queen said that it 
w'as impossible for her to part with that particular 
necklace, for it was the best and most valuable* of all 
her jeu els To gratify the boy, however, she took it 
off her neck, and put it into the boy’s hand * The boy 
stopped crying and held the necklace tight in his hand 
As the female barber after she had done her work was 
about to go away, the queen wanted the necklace back 
Tut the boy would not part with it When his mother 
attempted to snatch it from him, he wept bitterly, and 
showed as if his heart would break ,On which the 
female barber said “Will your Majesty be gracious 
enough to let the boy take the necklace“"diome with 
bun? men he falls asleep after drmking his milk. 
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whick he is sure to do m the course of an hour, I will 
carefully bring it back to you.” The queen, seeing 
that the boy would not allow it to be taken away from 
him, agreed to the proposal of the female barber, 
especially reflecting that Daiim, whose life depended 
on it, had long ago gone to the abodes of death 

Thus possessed of the treasure on which the hfe of 
her husband depended, the woman went with breathless 
haste to the garden-house and presented the necklace 
to Dahm, Avho had been restored to hfe. Their joy 
knew no bounds, and by the advice of their friend they 
determined the next day to go to the palace in state, 
and present themselves to the kmg and the Suo queen. 
Due preparations were made , an elephant, nchly 
caparisoned, was brought for the prince Dahm Kumar, 
a pair of pomes for the two httle boys, and a chafurdala'^ 
furnished with curtains of gold lace for the princess 
Word was sent to the kmg and the Suo queen that the 
piince Dahm Kumar was not only alive, but that he 
was commg to visit his royal parents with his wife 
and sons The king and Suo queen could hardly beheve 
in the report, but bemg assured of its truth they were 
entranced with joy , while the Duo queen, anticipating 
the disclosure of all her wiles, became overwhelmed with 
grief. The procession of Dahm Kumar, which was 
attended by a band of musicians, approached the 

^ A sort of open PaCb, nsed gonerally for carrying the bndegroom 
and bnde in mamage processions. 
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palace-gate, and the king and Sue queen went out 
to receive their long-lost son It is needless to say that 
their joy was intense They fell on each other’s neck 
and wept. Dalim then related all the circumstances 
connected with his death The kmg, inflamed with 
rage, ordered the Duo queen into his presence A large 
hole, as deep as the height of a man, was dug in the 
ground The Duo queen was put into it in a standing 
posture Prickly thorn ivas heaped around her up to 
tne crown of her head, and m this manner she was 
buned alive. 

Thus my story endeth, 

Tbe Natiya tliom •witheretb , 

“ tVby, 0 Notiya thorn, dost vrithcrt " 

“ "Why does thy cow on me browse 1 ” 

“ "VVhj, 0 cow, dost thou browse ? ” 

“ ^Yhy does thy neat-herd not tend me J " 

" "Why, 0 neat-herd, dost not tend the cow !” 

“ "Why does thy daughter in law not giie me nco ? " 

" tVhy, 0 daughter in law, dost not give rice ? ’’ 

“ tVhy does my cliild cry ? ” 

“ Why, 0 child, dost thou cry t " 

“ ^Vhy does the aut bile me * ” 

“ Why, 0 ant, dost thou bite f ’’ 

Kool / kuol / kool / 
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seen anything like it, they had only heard of it as 
equalling the treasures of seven kings Their admira- 
tion, however, was soon changed into sorrow and fear , 
for the serpent came hissmg to the foot of the tree on 
the branches of which they were seated, and swallowed 
^up, one by one, the horses tied to the trunk They 
feared that they themselves would he the next victims^ 
when, to their infinite relief, the gigantic cobra turned 
away firom the tree, and went about roaming to a great 
■ distance. The mmister’s son seemg this, bethought 
himself of taking possession of the lustrous stone He 
had heard that the only way to hide the bnlhant hght 
of the jewel was to cover it with cow-dung or horse- 
dung, a quantity of which latter article he perceived 
lying at the foot of the tree He came down from the 
tree softly, picked up the horse-dung, threw it upon 
the precious stone, and again chmbed into the tree 
The serpent, not peiceiving the light of its head-jewel, 
rushed with great fury to the spot where it had been 
left. Its hissings, groans, and convulsions wnre terrible 
It went round and round the jewel covered with horse- 
dung, and then bieathed its last Early next mormng 
the kin g’s son and the minister’s son ahghted from the 
tree, and went to the spot where the crest-jewel was. 
The mighty serpent lay there perfectly lifeless The 
mimster’s son took up in his hand the jewel covered 
with horse-dung , and both of them went to the tank tc 
wash it. When all the horse-dung had been washed ofi 

0 2 
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the jewel shone as brillmntly us before It lit up the 
entile bed of the tank, and expo'^cd to their ^^ev. the 
4nuuinercible fishes Bmniining about in the watcis 
But -what uas their astonishment Avhen they sav, by 
the light of the jewel, in the bottom of the tank, the 
lofty walls of what seemed a magnificent palace The 
A^enturesome son of the minister proposed to the punce 
that they should dive into the waters and get at the 
palace bcloA\ They both dived into the A\atcrs — the 
jeAvel being in the hand of the mimstor’s son — and in 
a moment stood at the gate of the palace The gale 
Aias open They saAV no being, human or superhuman 
They A\ent inside the gate, and saAv a beautiful garden 
laid out on tbo ample grounds round about the bouse 
Ailucb Avas in the centre The king’s son and tbe 
mmistci’s son bad never seen such a piofusion of 
flowers The rose Avitli its many Aaiieties, tbo jess^v- 
mine, tbe hcl, tbe malhka, tbe Inng of smells, tbo lily 
of tbe valley, tbo Ohampcila, and a thousand other sorts 
of sweet-scented flowers Aveie there And of each of 
these flow Cl'S theie seemed to be a large number Here 
Avere a bundled lose-bushcs, tbeie many acres coveied 
Avitli tbe delicious jessamine, while jouder A\ere exten- 
sive plantations of all soi-ts of flowers As all tbe plants 
were begemmed with flowers, and as tbe floAvers were 
m full bloom, tbe air w^as loaded AVitli nch peifumc 
ItAvas a Avildorucss of sweets Through this paradise 
of perfumery they proceeded tow'ards tbe bouse, AAhich 
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was surrounded by banks of lofty trees They stood at 
tbe door of the house It was a fairy palace The 
walls were of burnished gold, and here and there shone 
diamonds of dazzling ^le which were stuck mto the 
■ttaUs. They did not meet with any beings, human or 
other. They went inside, which was nchly fuimshed 
They went from room to room, but they did not see 
any one It seemed to be a deseited house At last, 
however, they found in one room a young lady lying 
down, apparently^ in sleep, on a bed of golden frame- 
work She was of exquisite beauty , her complexion was 
a mixture of red and white , and her age was apparen tly 
about sixteen. The kmg’s son and the minister’s 
son gazed upon her with raptu re , but they had not 
stood long when this young lady of superb beauty 
opened her eyes, which seemed like those of a ^a^lJe 
On seeing the strangers she said " How have you come 
here, ye unfortunate men ? Begone, begone > This is 
the abode of a mighty serpent, which has devoured my 
father, my mother, my brothers, and all my relatives , 
I am the only one of my family that he has spared. 
Flee for your lives, or else the serpent will put you both 
in its capacious maw" The minister’s son told the 
princess how the serpent had breathed its last , hoiv ho 
and his fnend had got possession of its head-jewel, and 
by its light had come to her palace She thanked the, 
strangers for d^vermg her from the infernal serpent, 
and begged of them to live in the house, and never tu 
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desert her The king’s son and the minister's son 
gladly accepted the invitation The king’s son,_smtten. 
TOth the charms of the peerless princess, married her 
after a short time , and as there "was no pnest there, 
the hymeneal knot ivas tied by a simple exchange of 
garlands of flowers 

The king’s son became inexpressibly happy in the 
company of the princess, who was as amiable in hei 
disposition as she was beautiful in her person , and 
though the wife of the minister’s son was living in the 
upper world, he too participated in his fnend’s happi- 
ness Time thus passed merrily, when the lung’s son 
bethought himself of returmng to his native country , 
and as it was fit that he should go with his princess in 
due pomp, it was determined that the minister’s son 
should first ascend fiom the subaqueous regions, go to 
the king, and bnng wnth him attendants, horses, and 
elephants for the happy pair The snake-jewel was 
therefore had m requisition The prmce, with the jew^el 
m hand, accompanied the minister’s son to the upper 
world, and bidding adieu to his fnend returned to his 
lovely wife in the enchanted palace ^ Before leaving, the 
minister’s son appointed the day and the hour w'hen he 
would stand on the high embankments of the tank 
wnth horses, elephants, and attendants, and wait upon 
the prmce and the prmcess, who were to jom him in 
the upper world by means of the jew'el 

Leavmg the imnister’s son to wend his way to his 
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country and to mnko preparations for the return of his 
king’s son, let us see how the happy couple in the 
subteranj^n palace were passing tbeir time One day, 
while the pnnee was sleeping after his noonday meal, 
the princess, who had never seen the upper regions, felt 
the desire of visiting them, and the rather as the snalce- 
jew'el, which alone could gi\e her safe conduct through 
the waters, was at that moment shedding its bnght 
effulgence m the room. She took up the jew el in her 
hand, left the palace, and successfully reached the upper 
world. No mortal caught lier sight. She sat on the 
flight of steps with which the tank w'as furmshed for 
the convenience of bathers, scrubbed her body, washed 
her hair, disported in the wateis, walked about on the 
water's edge, admired all the scenery around, and 
returned to her palace, where she found her husband 
still locked in the embrace of sleep When the prmce 
woke up, she did not tell him a word about her adven- 
ture The following day at the same hour, when her 
husband was asleep, she paid a second visit to the upper 
world, and went back unnoticed by moital man. As 
success made her bold, she repeated her adventure a 
third time It so chanced that on that day the son of 
the Bajah, in whose territories the tank w'as situated, 
was out on a hunting excursion, and had patched his 
tent not fax from the place. While his attendants were 
engaged m cookmg their noon-day meal, the Bajah’s 
son sauntered about on the embankments of the tank 
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near whicb an old woman was gathenng sticks and 
dned branckes of trees for purposes of fuel It was 
while the Rajah’s son and the old woman were near the 
tank that the prmcess paid her third visit to the upper 
world She rose up from the waters, gazed around, and 
seemg a man and a woman on the banks agam went 
down. The Rajah’s son caught a mim^entar^ ghlBpJ® 
of the prmcess, and so did the old woman gathenng 
sticks The Rajah’s son stood gazmg on the waters 
He had never seen such a beauty She seemed to him 
to be one of those dcua-Lanyas, heavenly goddesses, of 
whom he had read in old books, and who are said now 
and then to favour the lower world vuth their visits 
which, like angel visits, are “ few and far between.” The 
uneartlily beauty of the prmcess, though he had seen 
her only for a moment, made a deep impression on his 
heart, and distracted Ins mind. He stood there hke a 
statue, for hours, gazmg on the waters, m the hope of 
seemg the lovely figure again But m vam The 
prmcess did not appear agam The Rajah’s son became 
mad Viith love He kept muttermg — “ Hon here, now 
gone I How here, now gone 1 ” He would not leave 
the place till he was forcibly removed by the attendants 
who had now come to him. He was taken to his 
father s palace in a state of hopeless msanity He spoke 
to nobody , he always sobbed heavily , and the only 
words which proceeded out of his mouth — and he ivas 
muttermg them every mmute— were, " How here, now 
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gone ’ Now here, now gone ! ” The Rajah's grief 
may well he conceived He, could not imagine what 
should have deranged his son’s mind. The words, 
"Now here, now gone," which ever and anon issued 
from his son’s lips, were a mystery to him , he could not 
unravel their meamng, neither could the attendants 
throw any hght on the subject The best physicians of 
the country were consulted, hut to no effect The sons 
of iEsculapius could not ascertam the cause of the 
madness, ffir less could they cure it.* To the many 
inquiries of the physicians, the only reply made by the 
Rajah’s son v as the stereotyped words — “ Now here, 
now gone ' Now here, now gone ! 

The Rajah, distracted with gnef on account of the 
obscuration of his son’s mtellects, caused a proclamation 
to be made m the capital by beat of drum, to the effect 
that, if any person could explam the cause of his son’s 
madness and cure it, such a person would be rewarded 
with the hand of the Rajah’s daughter, and with the 
possession of half his kingdom. The drum was beaten 
round most parts of the city, but no one touched it, as 
no one knew the cause of the madness of the Rajah's 
son. At last an old woman touched the drum, and 
declared that she would not only discover the cause of 
the madness, but cure it This woman, who was the 
identical woman that was gathering sticks near the tank 
at the time the Rajah’s son lost his reason, had a crack- 
brained son of the name of Phakir Chand, and was in 
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consequence called Phakir s mother, or more familiarly 
Phakre’s mother When the woman Avas hronght before 
the Kajah, the following conversation took place . — 
Bajah — You are the woman that touched the drum 
— You know tb<" cause of my son’s madnesa * 

Phahirs Mother — ^Yes, oh incarnation of justice! 

I know the cause, but I will not mention it, till I 
fhave cured your son, 

Bajcth — How can I beheve that you are able to 
cure my son, when the best physicians of the land 
have failed? 

Bluilctr's Mother — You need not now believe, my 
lord, tiU I have performed the cure Many an old 
woman knows secrets mth which Avise men are un- 
acquamted, 

Rajedk — Very well, let me see what you can do In 
v,hat time uiU you perform the cure ? 

Phakir' s Mother — ^It is impossible to fix the time 
at present , but I will begm work immediately wnth 
your lordship’s assistance 

Bajah — What help do you require from me ^ 

Phakir' s Mother — ^Your lordship will please order 
a hut to be raised on the embankment of the tank 
where your son first caught the disease I mean to 
bve m that hut for a few days And your lordship will 
also please order some of your servants to be m attend- 
ance at a distance of about a hundred yards from the 
hut. so that they nught be within call 
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Rajah — ^Very ■well; I ■will order that to bo im- 
mediately done Bo you want anything else ? 

FhaJctr's Mother — ISTotlimg else, my lord, in the ■way 
of preparations But it is as well to remind your 
lordship of the conditions on which I underbake the 
cure Your lordship has promised to give to the per- 
former, of the cure the hand of your daughter and 
half your kingdom As I am a woman and cannot 
marry your daughter, I heg that, in case I perform 
the cure, my sonPhakir Chandmay marry your daughter 
and take possession of half your kingdom 

Rajah. —Agreed, agreed 

A temporary hut -si as in a few hours erected on the 
embankment of the tank, and Phakir’s mother took up 
her abode in it An outpost was also erected at some 
distance for servants in attendance who might he re- 
quired to give help to the woman Stnct orders were 
, given by Phakir s mother that no human hemg should 
go near the tank excepting herself Let us leave 
Phakir’s mother keeping watch at the tank, and hasten 
down mto the subterranean palace to see what the 
prmce and the prmcess are about. After the mishap 
which had occurred on her last visit to the upper world, 
the pimcess had given up the idea of a fourth visit 
But women generally have greater curiosity than men , 
and the princess of the underground palace was no 
exception to the general rule. One day, while her 
husband was asleep as usual after his noonday meal. 
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she rushed out of tlie palace Avith the snakc-joAvel in 
her hand, and came to tlie upper norld The moment 
the upheaval of the waters m the middle of the tank 
took place, Phalar’s mother, who was on the alert, 
concealed heiself m the hut and began looking through 
the chinks of the matted wall The puncess, seeing no 
mortal near, came to the bank, and sitting there began 
to scrab her bodjf Phakir’s mother showed herself 
outside the hut, and addressing the princess, said in a 
wmning tone — " Come, my child, thou queen of beauty, 
come to me. and I will help you to bathe ” So saying, 
she approached the prmcess, who, seeing that it was 
only a woman, made no resistance The old woman, 
while in the act of w'ashmg the hair of the princess, 
noticed the bnght jewel m her hand, and said — “ Put 
the jewel here till you are bathed ” In a moment the 
jewel was m the possession of Phakir’s mother, who 
wrapped it up in the cloth that was round her waist 
Knowmg the pimcess to be unable to escape, she ' gave 
the signal to the attendants in waiting, who rushed to 
the tank and made the princess a captive 

Great were the rejoicings of the people when the 
tidmgs reached the city that Phakir’s mother had 
captured a water-nymph from the nether regions The 
whole city came to see the " daughter of the immortals,” 
as they called the princess When she was brought to 
the palace and confronted with the Eajah’s son of 
obscured mteUect, the latter said with a shout of 
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exultation — “ I have found I I have found I ” The 
cloud which had settled on his brain was dissipated in 
a moment. The eyes, ereivliile vacant and lustreiess^ 
now glowed with the fire of intelligence , his tongue, 
of which h, had almost lost the use — the only ivoids 
which he used to utter being, “ Now here, now gone ’ ” 
— was now rela\ed . in a word, he w'as restored to his 
senses The ^oy of the Rajah knew no bounds Theie 
was great festivity in the city , and the people w^ho 
show ered benedictions on the head of Phakir Chand's 
mother, expected the speedy celebiation of the marriage 
of the Rajah’s son a\ ith the beauty of the nether world 
The princess, however, told the Rajah, through Phakir’s 
mother, that she had made a vow' to the effect that she 
w’ould not, for one whole year, look at the face of 
another man than that of hei husband who was dwell- 
ing beneath the waters, and that therefore the mariiage 
could not be performed duiing tliat period Though the 
Rajah’s son was somewhat disappomted, he readily 
agreed to the delay, believmg, agreeably to the proverb, 
that delay would gieatly enhance the sweetness of those 
pleasures which w ere m store for lum 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the princess spent 
her days and her nights m sorrowing and sighmg She 
lamented that idle curiosity which had led her to come 
to the upper world, leaving her husband below. When 
she recollected that her husband was aU alone below 
the waters she wept bitter tears She wished she 
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could nm awaj' But that was impos.ublc. as sbo wra 
immured within walls, and there uero walls mthm 
walls Besides, if she could get out of the palace and 
of the city, of what a\ail uonld it be ? She could not 
gam her husband, as the serpent jcuol was not in her 
possession The ladies of the palai'o and Bbahir s 
mother tned to divert her mind, but in vain. She 
took pleasure in nothing , she would hardly sjical: to 
any one, she wept day and night The year of her 
vow was drawing to a close, and yet she was dis- 
consolate The niamagc, hoaever, must be celebrated 
The Rajah consulted the astrologers, and tho day and 
the hour in which the nuptial knot wns to be tied 
were flaed Great preparations were made. The 
confectioners of the city busied thcmsclvea day aud 
uight lu preparing swcotnicats, milkmen tookcontmets 
for supplying the palace with tanks of curds , gun- 
powder was being manufactured for a grand display 
of fireworks, bands of musicians acre placed on sheds 
erected over tho palace gate, who ever and anon sent 
forth many " a bout of linked sweetness , ” and the 
whole city assumed an air of mirth and festmtv 
It 13 time we should think of the mimsler’s son, who, 
leaving his fhend on the subtemmean palace, bad gone 
to his country to bring horses, elephants, and attendants 
for the return of the king^s son and liis lovely princess 
with due pomp The preparations took him many 
months, and when every thmg was ready be started on 
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his joumeyi accompanied by a long tram of elephants, 
horses, and attendants He reached the tank two or 
three days before the appomted day Tents were 
pitched m the mango-topes adjoinmg the tank for the 
accommodation of men and cattle ; and the minister's 
son always kept his eyes fixed on the tank. The 
sun of the appomted day sank below the horizon, 
but the prince and the princess dwellmg beneath the 
waters piade no sign He waited two or three days 
longer, still the prmce did not make his appearance. 
What could have happened to his fnend and his beau- 
tiful wife^ Were they dead^ Had another serpent, 
possibly the mate of the one that had died, beaten the 
prmce and the princess to death ? Had they somehow 
los^ the serpent-jewel ? Or had they been captured 
when they were once on a visit to the upper world ? 
Such were the reflections of the minister’s son He 
was overwhelmed with gnef Ever smce he bad come 
to the tank he had heard at regular intervals the sound 
of music commg from the city which was not distant 
He inquired of passers-by what that music meant. He 
was told that the Kajah’s son was about to be married 
to some wonderful young lady, who had come out of 
the waters of that very tanlc on the bank of which he 
was now seated, and that the marriage ceremony was 
to be performed on the day foUowmg the next The 
minister s son immediately concluded that the wonderful 
young lady of the lake that was to be married was none 
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other than the wife of his friend, the king s son He 
resolved therefore to go into the city to learn the 
details of the affair, and try if possible to rescue the 
princess He told the attendants to go home, taking 
with them the elephants and the horses , and he him- 
self went to the city, and took up his abode in the 
house of a Brahman. 

After he had rested and taken his dmner, the 
mmisler’s son asked the Brahman what the meaning 
was of the music that was heard m the city at regular 
mtervals The Brahman asked, “From what part of 
the world have you come that you have not heard of 
the wonderful circumstance that a young lady of 
heavenly beauty rose out of the waters of a tank in 
the suburbs, and that she is going to be marned the 
day after to-morrow to the son of our Rajah ? ” 

Mtmstcr's Son — No, I have heard nothmg I have 
come from a distant country whither the story has not 
reached "Will you kmdly tell me the particulars? 

Brahman — The Rajah’s son went out a hunting about 
this tune last year He pitched his tents close to a 
tank in the suburbs One day while the Rajah’s son 
was walking near the tank, he saw a young woman, or 
rather goddess, of uncommon beauty nse from the 
waters of the tank She gazed about for a minute or 
two and disappeared The Rajah’s son, however, who 
had seen her, was so struck with her heavenly beauty 
that ho became desperately enamoured of her Indeed, 
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SO mtense was his passion, that his reason gave way; 
and he was carried home hopelessly mad« The only 
words he uttered day and mght were — ^“Now here, 
now gone ! ” The Rajah sent for all the best phy- 
sicians of the country for restoring his son to his reason ; 
but the physicians ivere powerless. At last he caused 
a proclamation to be made by heat of drum to the effect 
that if any one could cure the Rajah^s son, he should 
he the Rajah's son-m-law and the owner of half his 
kingdom. An old woman, who went by the name of 
Phakir’s mother, took hold of the drum, and declared 
her abihty to cure the Rajah’s son. On the tank where 
the pnncess had appeared was raised for Phalar's 
mother a hut in which she took up her abode ; and not 
far from her hut another hut was erected for the 
accommodation of attendants who might be required 
to help her. It seems the goddess rose from the 
waters, Phakir’s mother seized her ivith the help of 
the attendants, and caiTied her m a paUci to the palace. 
At the sight of her the Rajah's son was restored to hi? 
senses , and the marriage would have been celebrated 
at that time but for a vow which the goddess had made 
that she would not look tit the face of any male person 
till the lapse of a year. The year of the vow is now 
over, and the music which you have heard is from 
the gate of the Rajah's palace. This, m bnef, is 
the story, 

MinziUr’s Son — A truly wonderful story ! And has 

D 
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Phakir’s mother, or rather Phakir Chand himself, heen 
rewarded with the hand of the Rajah’s daughter and 
with the possession of half the kmgdom ? 

BrcJiman — No, not yet Phakir has not heen got 
hold of He 18 a half-witted lad, or rather quite road 
He has been away for more than a year from his home, 
and no one knows where he is That is his manner , 
he stays away for a long time, suddenly comes home, 
and again disappears 1 heheve his mother expects 
lam soon 

M^iwster's Son — What hke is he ? and what does he 
do when he returns home ? 

BrahmxLn — ^Why, he is about your height, though he 
IS somewhat youngei than you He puts on a small 
piece of cloth round his waist, rubs his body with ashes, 
takes the branch of a tree in his hand, and, at the door 
of the hut m which his mother lives, dances to the 
tune of dhoop ' dhoop / dhocp ' Bis articulation is very 
mdistmct, and when his mother says — "Phakir I stay 
with mo for some days,’’ he invariably answers m his 
usual unmtelhgible manner, "No, I won’t remain, I 
won’t remain’’ And when he wislies to give an 
aiSrmative answer, he says, "hoom,” which means 
" yes ” 

The above conversation with the Brahman pouied a 
hood of hght mto the mmd of the minister’s son He 
^aw how matters stood He perceived thaf the prmcess 
of the subterranean palace must ha\e alone ventured 
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out into the tank by means of the snake-jewel , that 
she must have been captured alone without the kmg’s 
son, that the snake-jewel must be m the possession of 
Phakir s mother , and that his friend, the kmg’s son, 
must be alone below the waters without any means of 
escape. The desolate and apparently hopeless state of 
his fhend filled him with unutterable grief He was 
m deep musings durmg most part of the mght Is it 
impossible, thought he, to rescue the kmg’s son fiom 
the nether regions ? What if, by some means or other, 
I contrive to get the jewel from the old woman ? And 
can I not do it by personating Phakir Chand himself 
who is expected by his mother shoHly ? And possibly 
by the same means I may be able to rescue the princess 
from the Bajah’s palace. He resolved to act the 
of Phakir Chand the following day. In the morning 
he left the Brahman’s house, went to the outskulis of 
the city, divested himself of his usual clothmg, put 
round his waist a short and naiTow piece of cloth which 
scarcely reached his kne^rjomts, rubbed his body weh 
with ashes, took m his hand a ♦wig which he broke off 
a tree, and thus accoutred," presfented himself before the 
door of the hut of Phakir’s mother He commenced 
operations by dancing, m a most violent manner, to the 
tune of dhoojp / dlwcrp"! dhoop ' The dancmg attracted 
the notice of the old Avoman ivho, supposing that her 
son had come, said — “ My son Phakir, are you come ® 
Come, my darhng; the gods have at last become 
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propitious to us " The supposed Phakir Chaud uttered 
the monos} liable “ boom” and uent on dancing in a still 
more violent manner than before, ua^mg the t\Mg m 
his hand “This time you must not go an ay,” said 
the old -woman, " you must remain ivith me ” “ No, I 

■won’t remain, I "won’t remain,” said the minister s son 
“ Remam mth me, and I’ll get you married to the 
Rajah’s daughter Will you mairy, Phakir Chand^” 
The minister’s son rephed — “ boom, boom,” and danced 
on hke a madman “ Will you come with me to the 
Rajah’s house 1 I’U sho'W you a pnncess of uncommon 
beauty -nRo has nsen from the uaters.” “Hoom, 
boom,” -^las the answer that issued from his lips, while 
his feet tnpped it violently to the sound of dhoop ! 
dhoop ' “ Do you wish '•to see a maml, Phakir, the 
crest jewel of the serpent, the treasure of seven kings ?” 
“Hoom, hoom,” was the reply The old woman 
brought out of the hut the snake-jewnl, and put it into 
the hand of her supposed son" The mmister’s son 
took it, and carefully -wrapped it up in the piece of cloth 
round his waist Phakir’s mother delignted beyond 
measure at the opportune appearance of her son, w eut 
to the Rajak’s house, partly to announce to the Rajah 
the news of Phakir s appearance, and partly to show 
Phakir the pnncess of the waters The supposed 
Phakir and his mother found ready access to the Ra,ah’s 
palace, for the old woman had, smce the capture of the - 
prmcess, become the most important person m the 
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kingdom She took him into the room where the 
princess was, and introduced him to her It is super- 
fluous to remark that the princess was by no means 
pleased with the company of a madcap, who was in a 
state of semi-nudity, whose body was rubbed with ashes, 
and who iias ever and anon dancmg in a wild manner 
At sunset the old woman proposed to her son that they 
should leave the palace and go to their own house But 
the supposed Phakir Chand Tefused to comply with the 
request , he said he would stay there that night His 
mother tried to persuade him to return with her, but 
he persisted in his deterramatiom He said he would 
remain inth the princess Phaldr’s mother therefore 
went away, after giving instructions to the guards and 
attendants to take care of her son ^ ^ 

I\Tien all in the palace had retired to rest tlie sup- 
posed Phakir commg towards the princess said in his 
oi\n usual voice — "Pnneess 1 do you not recognise me ? 
I am the ramister’s son, the fnend of your pnneely 
husband ’* The prmcess, astomshed at the announce- 
ment, said — “Who? The minister’s son’ Oh, my 
husband’s best fiiend, do rescue me from this terrible 
captivity, from this worse than death 0 fate < it is 
by my own fault that I am reduced to this wretched 
state Oh,- rescue me, rescue me, thou best of faends ! ” 
She then burst mto tears The mimster’s son said, 
“ Do not be disconsolate I will try my best to rescue 
you this very night , only you must do whatever I teU 
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you " " I will do anything you tell me, minister’s son ; 
anything you tell me ’’ After this the supposed Phalcir 
left the room, and passed througli the courtyard of the 
palace Some of the guards challenged him, to whom 
he replied, “ hoom, boom,” “I wiU just go out for 
a minute and again come in presently ” They under- 
stood that it was the madcap Phalor True to liis word 
he did come hack shortly, and went to the pnnce'^s 
An hour afterwards he again went out and was again 
challenged, on which he made the same reply as at the 
first time The guards who challenged him began to 
mutter between their teeth — “ This madcap of a Phahir 
null, we suppose, go out aud come in all night Let the 
fellow alone , let him do what he likes Who cau ho 
sitting up all mght for him ? " The minister’s son was 
going out and coming m mth the view of accustoming 
the guards to his constant egress and ingress, and also 
of watching for a favourable opportunity to escape 
until the pnucess About three o’clock lu the morn- 
ing the minister’s son again passed through the court- 
yard, but this time no one challenged him as all the 
guards had fallen adeep Overjoyed at the auspicious 
circumstance, he went to the princess " Now, pnncess; 
13 the time for escape The guards are all asleep 
ilount on my hack, and tie the locks of your hair round 
v mj ucck, and keep tight hold of me ” The princess 
did ns sno was told He passed unchallenged through 
the cchirtnawl with the lovely burden on his back. 
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passed out of the gate of the palace — no one chal- 
lenging him, passed on to the outskirts of the city, and 
reached the tank from which the princess had risen. 
The prmcess stood on her legs, rejoicing at her escape, 
and at the same time trembling The minister’s son 
untied the snake-jewel from his waist-cloth, and descend- 
ing mto the waters, both he and she found their way to 
the subterranean palace The reception which the 
pnnce m the subaqueous palace gave to Ins wife and 
his friend may be easily imagined He had nearly died 
of gnef , but now he suffered a resurrection The three 
were now mad vith joy During the three days that 
they remamed m the palace they again and again told 
the story of the egress of the princess into the upper 
world, of her seizure, of her captivity in the palace, of 
the preparations for marriage, of the old woman, of the 
minister’s son personating Phakir Chand, and of the 
successful deliverance. It is unnecessary to add that 
the prince and the piincess expressed their gratitude’ to 
the minister’s son in the warmest terms, declared him 
to be their best and greatest friend, and vowed to abide 
alvays, till the day of their death, by his advice, and to 
follow his counsel 

Being resolved to return to their native country, the 
king’s son, the minister’s son and the princess left the 
subterranean palace, and, hghted m the passage by th'^ 
snake-jevel, made their way good to the upper world 
As they had neither elephants nor horses, they were 
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under the necessity of travelling on foot ; and though 
tins mode of travelling was troublesome to both the 
king’s son and the minister’s son, as they vere bred in 
the lap of luTury, it vas infinitely more troublesome to 
the pnncess, as the stones of the rough road 

" tVoundcd the ln^^s^blo 
Pftlms of lior tender fitt wliero'er they fclL" 

Wlien her feet became very sore, the king’s son some- 
times took her up on his broad shoulders on which she 
sat astride , but the load, however lovely, was too heavy 
to be earned any great distance She, therefore, for the 
most part, travelled on foot 

One evemng they bivouacked beneath a tree, as no 
human habitations were visible The minister’s son 
said to the pnnee and pnncess, " Both of you go to 
sleep, and I will keep watch in order to prevent any 
danger” The royal couple were soon locked in the 
arms of sleep The faithful son of the minister did 
not sleep, hut sat up watching It so happened that 
on that tree swung the nest of the two immortal birds, 
Bihangama and Bihangami, wbo were not only en- 
dowed with the power of human speech, but wbo could 
see into the future To the no httle astonishment of 
themmisters son the two prophetical birds joined in 
the following conversation — 

BiJiangama The minister’s son has already risked 
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Ins OTTO life for the safety of his fnend, the king’s son 
but he "will find it difficult to save the prince at last 

B^angami — ^Why so ? 

Bihanga/ma — Many dangers await the king’s son. 
The prince’s father, when he hears of the approach of 
his son, will send for him an elephant, some horses, and 
attendants When the kmg's son ndes on the elephant, 
he will fall down and die 

Biliangarm — But suppose some one prevents the 
king’s son from ridmg on the elephant, and makes him 
nde on horseback, will he not m that case he saved ? 

Biliangama — ^Yes, he wiU m that case escape that 
danger, hut a fresh danger awaits him. When the 
king’s son is m sight of his father’s palace, and when 
he is in the act of passing through its hon-gate, the 
hon-gate ivill fall upon him and crush him to death 

Bihangami — But suppose some one destroys the 
hon-gate before the king’s son goes up to it ; wiU not 
the king’s son in that case he saved ? 

Biliangama — ^Yes, in that case he will escape that 
particular danger, but a fresh danger awaits him 
When the kmg’s son reaches the palace and sits at 
a feast prepared for him, and when he takes mto his 
mouth the head of a fish cooked for him, the head of 
the fish wiU stick m his throat and choke him to 
death. 

Bihangami. — ^But suppose some one sittmg at the 
feast snatches the head of the fish from the prmce’s 
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plate, and thus prevents him from putting it into Ins 
mouth, vill not the Icing’s son in that case be saved ? 

Biliangama — Yes, in that case he will escape that 
particular danger, but a fiesh danger awaits him ^ 
YTien the pnnce and pnncess after dinner retire into 
their sleeping apartment, and they lie togethei in bed, ' 
a temhle cobra will come into the loom and bite the 
king’s son to death 

Biha^gamt — But suppose some one l}ing in wait m 
the room cut the snake into pieces, will not the king’s 
son in that case be saved ^ > 

Bxhangama Yes, in that case the life of the king’s 
son will he saved , but if the man who kills the snake 
repeats to the king s son the conversation between you 
and me, that man mil be turned into a maible statue 

Btkangami But is there no means of restoring the- 
marble statue to life ? 

Biliangama k es, the marble statue may be restored 
to life if It IS V ashed with the life-blood of the infant 
ivhich the princess will give birth to, immediately after 
It IS ushered into the woild 

'Die conversation of the prophetical birds had ex- 
tended thus far vhen the crows began to caw, the 
^t put on a reddish hue, and the travellers beneath 
e tree estirred themselves The conversation stopped, 
out the minister’s son had heard it all 

pnnce,. the pnncess, and the minister's son 
pnisued then jonmey m the morning . but they had 
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- not •vvalked many liours when l^hey met a procession 
, consistmg of an elephant, a horse, a and a large 

j mimher of attendants. These animals and men had 
been sent by the Icing, who had heard that his son, 
together ^vith his newly mamed i\nfe and his fnend the 
, minister’s son, were not far from the capital on their 
journey homewards The elephant, which was nchly 
caparisoned, was intended for the prince , the jpaZZu,, the 
framework of which was silver and was gaudily adorned, 
was meant for the princess ; and the horse for the 
mmistei’s son As the pnnce was about to mount on 
the elephant, the mmister’s son went up to him and 
said — Allow me to nde on the elephant, And yOu please 
nde on horseback,” The pnnce was not a little sur- 
pnsed at the coolness of the proposal He thought his 
friend was presuming too much on the services he had 
rendered , he was therefore nettled, but remembenng 
that his fnend had saved both him and his wife, he said 
nothing, but quietly mounted the horse, though his 
mind became somewhat ahenated from him The pro- 
cession started, and after some time came in sight of 
the palace, the hon-gate of which had been gaily 
adorned for the reception of the pnnce and the princess 
The minister’s son told the prince that the hon-gate 
should be broken down before the prince could enter 
the palace The pnnce was astounded at the proposal, 
especially as the mimster’s son gave no reasons for so 
extraordinary a request His mmd became still more 
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estranged from liim , but in consideration of tlie services 
the mmister’s son bad rendered, bis request -was com- 
plied vath, and the beautiful lion gate, with its gay 
decorations, was broken down 

The party now went into the palace, rvhere the long 
gave a warm reception to his son, to his daughter-in- 
law, and to the mmister’s son When the story of their 
adventures was related, the king and his courtiers 
GTpressed great astonishment, and they all with one 
voice extolled the sagacity, prudence, and devotedness 
of the mimster’s son. Tlie ladies of the palace were 
struck vuth the extraordinary beauty of the new comer, 
her complexion was mdk and vermihon mixed together, 
her neck was like that of a swan , her eyes were like 
those of a gazelle , her bps were as red as the berry 
hinicc, her cheeks were lovely, her nose was straight 
and high , her hair reached her ankles , her walk was 
as graceful as that of a young elephant — such were the 
terras in which the connoisseurs of beauty praised the 
pnncess whom destiny had bi ought into the midst of 
them Tliey sat around her and put her a thousand 
questions regardmg her parents, regardmg the subter- 
ranean palace in which she formerly lived, and the 
serpent which had lolled all her relatives It was now 
' time that the new arrivals should have their dinner 
The dmner was served up m dishes of gold AU sorts 
of dehcacies were there, amongst which the most con- 
spicuous was the large head of a roh'ita fish placed in 
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a golden cup near tlie prince’s plate While they "were 
eating, the minister s son suddenly snatched the head 
of the fish from the pnnce’s plate, and said, " Let me, 
pnnce, eat this rolnia’s head.” The kmg’s son was quite 
indignant He said nothmg, however. The minister’s 
son perceived that his friend was in a terrible rage , hut 
he could not help it, as his conduct, however strange, 
was necessary to the safety of his finend’s life , neither 
could he clear himself by stating the reason of his 
behaviour, as m that case he himself would be trans- 
formed into a marble statue. The dinner over, the 
minister’s son expressed his desire to go to his own 
bouse. At other times the kmg’s son would not allow 
bis friend to go away m that fashion ; hut being shocked 
at his strange conduct, he readily agreed to the proposal 
The mimster's son, however, had not the shghtest notion 
of gomg to his own house , he was resolved to avert the 
last peril that was to threaten the life of his friend 
Accordmgly, with a sword m his hand, he stealthily 
entered the room m which the pnnce and the prmcess 
were to sleep that mght, and ensconced himself under 
the bedstead, which was furnished with mattresses of 
down and canopied with mosquito curtains of the 
nchest silk and gold lace. Soon after dinner the pnnce 
and princess camfe into the bedroom, and imdressing 
themselves went to bed At midmght, wbile the royal 
couple were asleep, the mimster’s son perceived a snake 
of gigantic size enter the room through one of tlie 
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water-passages, and climb up the tester-frame of the 
bed. He rusbed out of bis bidmg-place, killed tbe 
serpent, cut it up in pieces, and put tbe pieces m tbe 
disb for bolding betel-leaves and spices It so hap- 
pened, boisever, tbat as tbe minister’s son was cutting 
the serpent into pieces, a drop of blood fell on tbe 
breast of tbe princess, and tbe rather as tbe mosquito 
curtains bad not been let down. Thinking tbat tbe 
drop of blood might mjure tbe fair prmcess, be resolved 
to lick it up But as be regarded it as a great sm to 
look upon a young woman lying asleep half naked, be 
blindfolded bunself with seven-fold cloth, and licked up 
tbe drop of blood But while be was m tbe act of 


licking it, tbe piincess awoke and screamed, and her 
scream roused her husband lying beside her Tbe prince 
seeing tbe mmisters son, who be thought bad gone 
away to bis owm bouse, bending over tbe body of bis 
wife, feU mto a great rage, and would have got up and 
killed him, bad not tbe minister’s son besought him to 
restrain bis anger, adding-'* Fnend, I have done this 
only m order to save your life " ** I do not understand 

what you mean,” said tbe prince, " ever smee w e came 
out of tbe subterranean palace you have been behaving 
in a most extraordinary way In the first place, you 
prevented me from getting upon tbe ncbly caparisoned 
ekpW, though mj father, the kmg, had purposely 
Beat rt tor rue I thought, howerer, that a sense of the 
eemoes you had rendered to mo had made you eneeed- 
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ingly vain ; I therefore let the matter pass, and mounted 
the horse. In the second place, you insisted on the 
destruction of the fine hon-gate, which my father had 
adorned with gay decorations; and I let that matter 
also pass Then, agam, at dinner you snatched away, 
m a most shameful manner, the lolntas head which 
was on my plate, and devoured it yourself, thinking, no 
doubt that you were entitled to higher honours than I. 
You then pretended that you weie gomg home, for 
Tvluch I was not at all sorry, as you had made yourself 
veiy disagreeable to me And now you are actually m 
my bedroom, bending over the naked bosom of my vafe 
You must have had some evil design , and you pretend 
that you have done this to save my hfe I fancy it was 
not for savmg my hfe, but for destroying my wife’s 
chastity ” “ Oh, do not harbour such thoughts m your 

mmd against me The gods know that I have done all 
this for the preservation of your hfe You would see 
the reasonableness of my conduct throughout if I had 
the liberty of statmg my reasons ” “ And nhy are you 

not at hberty ? ” asked the pnnce , " who has shut up 
your mouth?” “It is destmy that has shut up ni}- 
mouth,” answered the minister’s son , “ if I were to tell 
It all, I should be transformed mto a marble statue ” 
“You would be transformed into a matble statue’” 
exclaimed the pnnce, “you must take me to be a 
simpleton to believe this nonsense ” “ Do you wish 

me then, friend,” said the mimster’s son, “ to tell you 
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all ? You must then make up your mind to see your 
friend turned into stone ” “ Come, out mtli it,” said 

tke pnnce, “ or else you are a dead man ” The 
minister’s son, in order to clear himself of the foul 
accusation brought agamst him, deemed it his duty to 
reveal the secret at the nsk of his life He again and 
agam warned the prmce not to press him But the 
pnnce remamed inexorable The mmister's son then 
went on to say that, while bivouacking under a lofty 
tree oue mght, he had overheard a conversation betu een 
Bihangama and Bihangami, in w’hich the former pre- 
dicted all the dangers that were to threaten the life of 
the prmce When the mimster’s son had related the pre- 
diction concerning the mountmg upon the elephant, his 
lower parts were turned into stone He then, turning 
to the pnnce said, “ See, friend, my lower parts have 
already tuined mto stone” "Go on, go on,” said the 
pnnce, “ with j our story ” The minister’s son then re- 
lated the prophecy regardmg the destruction ofthehon- 
gate, when half of his body was converted into stone 
He then related the prediction regardmg the eating of 
the head of the fish, when his body up to his neck was 
petrified « Now, friend," said the minister’s son, “ the 
whole of my body, exceptmg my neck and head, is 
petrified , if I tell the rest, I Bball assuredly become a 
man of stone Do you wish me still to go on ? ” » Go 

on, answered the prmce, “go on” “Very well, I ivill 
go on to the end,” said the minister’s son, “but in case 
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you repent after I have become turned onto stone, and 
wish me to be restored to life, I -vnll tell you of the 
manner in which it may be effected. The pnncess 
after a few months will be dehvered of a child, if 
immediately after the birth of the infant you kill it and 
besmear my marble body with its blood, I shall be 
restored to life.” He then related the prediction re- 
garding the serpent m the bedroom, and when the 
last word was on his bps the rest of his body was turned 
into stone, and he dropped on the floor a marble image. 
The pnncess jumped out of bed, opened the vessel for 
betel-leaves and spices, and saw there pieces of a serpent. 
Both the prince and the pnncess now became convmced 
of the good faith and benevolence of their departed 
friend They went to the marble figure, but it was 
hfeless They set up a loud lamentation , but it was to 
no purpose, for the marble moved not They then 
resolved to keep the marble figure concealed in a safe 
place, and to besmear it with the blood of their first- 
born child when it should be ushered into existence 
In process of tune the hour of the pnncess's travail 
came on, and she was dehvered of a beautiful boy, the 
perfect image of his mother Both father and mother 
were struck with the beauty of their child, and would 
fain have spared its life , but recollecting the vows they 
had made on behalf of their best friend, now lymg m a 
comer of the room a lifeless stone, and the mestimable . 
services he had rendered to both of them, thev cut 
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the child into two, and besmeared the marble figure 
of the mimstor’s son an ith its blood The maible became 
animated m a moment The minister’s son stood 
befoie the pimce and pnneess, avIio became exceedingly 
glad to see their old fuend again in bfe Cut the 
minister's son, A\ho saw the lo\ely new-bom babe 
lying in a pool of blood, was overwhelmed wutli gnef 
He took up the dead infant, caiefully Aviappcd it up m 
a tow el, and i esolved to get it restored to life 
The mimstci’s son, intent on the ic-ammatiQU of 
his fnend’s child, consulted all the pbjsiciaus of the 
country , but they said that they a\ ould undertake to 
cure any i>erson of any disease so long ns life w as in 
him, but when life ayos extinct, the case was beyond 
their jmisdiction The minister’s son at last bethought 
himself of his owm Avife who Avas living m a distant 
tOAATi, and Avho Avas a devoted Avorshipper of the goddess 
Kali, wdio, thiough his AA'ife’s intercession, might be 
prevailed upon to give bfe to the dead child° He, 
accordingly, set out on a journey to the toAvn in which 
hisAAife was living m her father’s house Adjoining 
that house there was a garden Avliere upon a tine he 
hung the dead cnild wrapped up in a ^^,^His wife 
was oveijoyed to see her husband after so lo^^a time , 
but to her surprise she found that he was very melan- 
choVthat he spoke very little, and that he was Wo'd- 
in^ over something m his mmd She asked the reason 
of Ins melancholy, but he kept quiet One night wlnle 
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they "were lying together in bed, the wife got np and 
opening the door ^veILt out The husband, ■^ho liad 
httle sleep any night in consequence of the weight of 
anxiety regarding the rc-animation of his friend's 
child, perceiving his vrife go out at that dead hour 
of night, determined to follow her without being 
noticed She nent to a temple of the goddess Kali 
which was at no gieat distance fiom her house. She 
worshipped the goddess with flowers and sandal-wood 
perfume, and said, " 0 mother Kah ! have mercy 
upon me, and dehver me out of all my troubles ” The 
goddess replied, *‘T\Tiy, w'hat further grievance have 
you t You long prayed for the return of your husband, 
and he has returned; what aileth thee now?’’ The 
woman aUsw'ered " True, O Mother, my husband has 
come to me, hut he is voiy moody and melancholy, 
hardly speahs to me, takes no delight m me, only sits 
moping m a corner" To which the goddess rejoined, 
“ Ask your husband what the reason of his melancholy 
16 , and let me know it ” The minister's son overheard 
the conversation between the goddess and his wife, hut 
he did not make his appeal ance , he quietly slunk away 
before his wufe and went to bed The followung day 
the vrufe asked her husband of the cause of his melan- 
choly , and he related all the particulars legardmg the 
killmg of the infant child of the prince. ISText night 
at the same dead hour the wife proceeded to Kali's 
temple and mentioned to the goddess the reason of her 
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htisbatid’s melanclioly , oa •wbicb tbe goddess said, 
“ Bring the child here and I will restore it to life.” On 
the succeeding night the child was produced before the 
goddess Kah, and she called it back to life Entranced 
with joy, the ministers son took up the re-animated 
child, went as fast as his legs could carry him to the 
pnnce and pnncess, and presented to them their child 
ahve and well They all rejoiced with exceeding great 
)oy, and lived together happily till the day of their 
death. 

Thus my story endeth, 

The Natija-thom withereth, &c. 



THE INDIGENT BRAHMAN ? 

There was a Brahman who had a wife and four 
children He was very poor. With no^resour^s in 
the world, he lived cluefly on the b enefact ions of the 
nch His gams were considerable when marriages 
were celebrated, or funeral ceremonies were performed , 
but as his parishioners did not marry every day, neither 
did they die~e^ry day, he found it difficult to make 
the two ends meet His wife often rebuked him for his 
inabihty to give her adequate support, and his children 
often went about naked and hungry. But though poor 
he was a good man He was dihgent in his devotions , 
and there was not a single day m his life m which he 
did not say his prayers at stated hours His tutelary 
deity was the goddess Durga, the consort of Siva, the 
creative Energy of the XJmverse On no day did he 
either dnnk water or taste food till he had written in 
red ink the name of Durga at least one hundred and 
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eight times , while throughout the day he incessantly 
uttered the ejaculation, “ 0 Durga ! 0 Durga ! have 

mercy upon me ” Whenever he felt anxious on account 
of his poverty and his inability to support his ivife 
and children, he groaned out — “ Durga ' Durga I 
Durga * ” , 

One day, being very sad, he went to a forest many 
miles distant from the village in which he hved, and 
mdul ging his grief wept bitter tears. He prayed in 
the folloiYing manner — “ 0 Durga ! 0 Mother Bhaga- 
vati ! wilt thou not make an end of my misery ^ Were 
I alone in the world, I should not have been sad on 
account of poverty , hut thou hast given me a wife and 
''children. Give me, 0 Mother, the means to support 
them It so happened that on that day and on that 
very spot, the god Siva and his wife Durga were takmg 
their morning walk The goddess Durga, on seeing 
the Brahman at a distance, said to her divme husband 
0 Lord of Kailas ' do you see that Brahman ? 
He IS always talung my name on his lips and offermg 
the prayer that I should deliver him out of his troubles 
Can we not, my lord, do sometlang for the poor 
Brahman, oppressed as he is with the cares of a growing 
family? AVe should give him enough to make him 
comfortable As the poor man and his family have 
never enough to eat, I propose that you give him a 
handi'>- which should yield him an inexhaustible supply 

' BaTidi IS an earthen pot, generally used in coolang food. 
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of The lord of Kailas readily agreed to the 

proposal of his divine consort, and by Ins decree created 
on the spot -a liandi possessing the required quality 
Durga then, calling the Brahman to her, said, — “O 
Brahman ’ I have often thought of your pitiable case 
Your repeated prayers have at last moved my com- 
passiom Here is a handi for you When you turn it 
upside dovm and shake it, it "will pour down a never- 
ceasing shower of the finest mudJa, which ivill not 
end till you restore the handi to its proper position 
Yourself, your wife, and your cluldren can eat as much 
mudki as you hke, and you can also sell as much as you 
like” The Brahman, delighted beyond measure at 
obtaining so mestimable a treasure, made obeisance^ 
to the goddess, and, taking the handi in his hand, 
proceeded towards his house as fast os his legs could 
carry him. But he had not gone many yards when 
he thought of testing the efficacy of the wonderful 
vessel. Accordingly he turned the handi upside down 
and shook it, when, lo, and behold 1 a quantity of the 
finest mudki he had ever' seen fell to the ground He 
tied the sweetmeat in his sheet and wallced on. It 
was non noon, and the Brahman was hungry , but he 
could not eat without his ablutions and his prayers 
As he saw in the w'ay an inn, and not far fiom it a 
tank, he purposed to halt there that he might bathe, 
say his prayers, and then eat the much-desired mudki 
^ Uitdki, fried ^laddy toiled dry m treacle or sugar. 
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The Brahman sat at the innkeeper’s shop, put the 
handi near him, smoked tohacco, besm eared, his body 
with muAtard oil, and before prbceedxng to bathe in 
the adjacent tank gave the Itaiidi m charge to ’the 
innkeeper, begging him again and again to take 
especial care of it 

Wlien the Brahman went to his bath and his 
devotions, the innkeeper thought it strange that he 
should he so careful as to the safety of his earthen 
vessel There must be something valuable m the 
liandi, he thought, otherwise why should the Brahman 
take so much thought about it 1 His curiosity bemg 
excited he opened the liandi, and to his surpnse found 
that it contained nothing ^Vhat can be the meanmg 
of this 1 thought the innkeeper within himself , "Why 
should the Brahman care so much for an empty handi f 
He took up the vessel, and began to examine it care- 
fully j and when, in the course of examination, he 
turned the handi upside down, a quantity of the finest 
mndLi fell from it, and went on falhng without inter- 
mission The innkeeper called his wife and cluldren 
to witness this unexpected stroke of good fortune The 
showers of the sugared fned paddy were so copious that 
they filled all the vessels and jars of the innkeeper 
He resolved to appropriate to Inmself this precious 
handi, and accordingly put in its place another handi of 
the SHine size and make The ablutions and devotions 
of the Brahman bemg now over, he came to the shop 
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in. wet clotlies reciting holy texts of the Vedas Putting 
on dry clothes^ he wrote on a sheet of paper the name 
of Durga one hundred and eight times in red mk; 
after which he broke his fast on the tmidln his liaiidi 
had already given him Thus refreshed, and being 
about to resume his journey homewards, he called for 
his liandi which the innkeeper delivered to him, 
addmg — “ There, sir, is your haiidi ; it is just where 
you put it, no one has touched it” The Brahman, 
^sltllout suspecting anything, took up the handt and 
proceeded on his jomney; and as he walked on, he 
congratulated himself on his singular good fortune 
How agreeably,” he thought ivithm himself, ‘‘ will my 
poor -wife be surprised' “How greedily the children 
will devour the mitdli of heaven’s own manufacture ! 
I shall soon become rich, and hft up my head wuth the 
best of them all.” The pains of travelling were con- 
siderably alleviated by those joyful anticipations He 
reached his house, and calling his ivifo and children, 
said — “.Look noiv at what I have brought This haiidz 
that you see is an unfaihng source of wealth and 
contentment You will see what a stream of the 
finest niudbi will flow from it when I turn it upside 
down.” The Brahman’s good wife, hearing of mitdlt 
falling from the handi unceasingly, thought that her 
husband must have gone mad , and she was confirmed 
m her opimon when she found that nothing fell from 
the vessel though it was turned upside down again and 
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again Overwhelmed with gnef, the Brahman con- 
cluded that the innkeeper must have played a tnck 
with him , he must have stolen the huTuli Durga had 
given him, and put a common one in its stead He 
went hack the nevt day to the iimkeeper, and charged 
him with havmg changed his luindu The innkeeper 
put on a fit of anger, expressed surprise at the 
Brahmans impudence in charging him with theft, 
and drove him av ay from his shop 
The Brahman then bethought himself of an inter- 
view vitli the goddess Durga who had given him the 
Wt, and accordingly went to the forest where he- had 
met her Sn a and Durga agam favoured the Brahman 
mth an mtcrview Durga said--»So, you have lost 
the Tiandi I gave you Here is another, take it and 
make good use of it” The Bmhman, elated ivith joy, 
made obeisance to the divine couple, took up the 
v^el, and went on his way He had not gone far 

to see whether any ^^uld fall from it. Horrbr 

of hoixors. mstead of sweetmeats about a score of 

of thl'L Snm visage, jumped out 

Brahman with blows, fisticuffs and kicks He had the 

n 0 to tom up the Un,. ead 

tvhen the demous forth, nth dtsuppeared He concluded 

.sh»eut o7L mtkeep^ 
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innkeeper, gave him the new liandi, in charge, begged 
of him carefully to keep it till he returned from his 
ablutions and prayers. The innkeeper, delighted with 
this second godsend, called his wife and children, and 
said — “ This is another handiv brought here by the same 
Brahman who brought the Aaudz of rnudlci This 
time, I hope, it is not mudkt but sandcsa} Come, be 
ready with baskets and vessels, and I'll turn the handi 
upside dmvn and shake it " This was no sooner done 
than scores of fierce demons started up, who caught 
hold of the innkeeper and his family and belaboured 
them mercilessly They also began upsetting the shop, 
and would have completely destroyed it, if the victims 
had notiiiesought the Brahman, who had by this time 
returned from Ins ablutions, to show mercy to them and 
send away the terrible demons The Brahman acceded 
to the innkeeper’s request, he dismissed the demons by 
shutting up the vessel , he got the former handi, and 
with the two handis went to his native village 

On reachmg home the Brahman shut the door of his 
house, turned, the mudhv-handi upside down and shook 
it; the result was an unceasing stream of the finest 
mudl.1 that any confectioner m the country could 
produce. The man, his wife, and their children, 
devoured the sweetmeat to their hearts’ content, all 
the available earthen pots and pans of the house wnre 
filled with it , and the Brahman resolved the next day 
' A sort of sweetmeat made of curds and sugar 
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to turn confectioner, to open a shop in his house, and 
sell mudln On the very day the shop was opened, the 
whole village came to the Brahman’s house to huy the 
wonderful mitdhi They had never seen such mudki in 


their life, it was so sweet, so white, so large, so luscious , 
no confectioner m the village or any town in the 
country had ever manufactured anythmg hke it The 
reputation of the Brahman’s mudli extended, in a few 
days, beyond the bounds of the village, and people 
came from remote parts to purchase it Cartloads of 
the sweetmeat vere sold every day, and the Brahman 
m a short time became very nch He built a large 
bnck house, and hved like a nobleman of the land 
Once, however, his property was about to go to wreck 
and rum His children one day by mistake shook the 
vrong handi, when a large number of demons dropped 
dmin and caught hold of the Brahman’s wife and 
c ildien and were striking them mercilessly, when 
lappily the Brahman came into the house and turned 
up the liand^ In order to prevent a similar catastrophe 

the demon-Aaa^t in a 

pm ate room to which his cluldren had no access 
the lot o? > - -t 

r.!u t; b ^ r“‘'' *’■=“ “ “-d-t 

Louse, the oWdree dc^rfed" upon i'T 

ucciaed upon shaking the handt , 
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but as each of them wished to enjoy the pleasure 6f 
shaking it there was a general struggle to get it, and in 
the mSl^e the handi fell to the ground and broke It is 
needless to say that the Brahman, when on reaching 
home he heard of the disaster, became mexpressibly 
sad The children were of course well cudgelled, but 
no flogging of children could replace the magical haridi. 
After some days he again went to the forest, and offered 
many a prayer for Durga's favour. At last Siva and 
' Durga again appeared to him, and heard how the ha/ndi 
had been broken. Durga gave him another handz, 
accompanied with the following caution — “Brahman, 
take care of this haTidi , if you again break it or lose 
it, ni not give you another” The Brahman made 
obeisance, and went away to his house at one stretch 
without halting anywhere. On reaching home he shut 
the door of his house, called his wife to him, turned the 
handi upside down, and began to shake it They were 
only expecting mudhi to drop from it, but instead of 
mudki a perennial stream of beautiful sandesa issued 
from it And such sandesa / No confectioner of Burra 
Bazar ever made its hke It was more the food of 
gods than of men The Brahman forthwith set up a 
shop for selling sandesa, the fame of which soon drew 
crowds of customers from all parts of the country. At 
all festivals, at, all marriage feasts, at all funeral cele- 
brations, at all Pvjas, no one bought any other sandesa 
than the Brahman’s Every day, and every hour, many 
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jars of gigantic size, filled with tlie delicious sweetmeat, 
M ere sent to all parts of the country. 

The nealth of the Brahman excited the emy of the 
Zemindar of the village who, having heard that the 
sandesa vas not manufactured hut dropped from a 
liandx, devised a plan for getting possession of the 
miraculous vessel At the celebration of his son’s 
marriage he held a great feast, to which were inrited 
hundreds of people As many mountain-loads of 
sandesa would be required for the purpose, the Zemin- 
dar proposed that the Brahman should bung the 
magical handi to the house in which the feast was 
held The Brahman at first refused to take it there , 
but as the Zemindar insisted on its bemg carried to his 
oivn house, he reluctantly consented to take it there 
After many Himalayas of sandesa had been shaken 
out, the ha^ld^ was taken possession of by the Zommdar, 
and the Brahman was insulted and driven out of the 
house The Brahman, uithout giving vent to anger in 
the least, quietly went to his house, and taking the 
devaon-handi m his hand, came back to the do°or of 
the Zemindar’s house He turned the handt upside 
down and shook it, on which a hundred demons started 
up as from the vasty deep and enacted a scene which 
It is impossible to desenbe The hundreds of guests 
that had been bidden to the feast were caught hold of 
y the unearthly visitants and beaten, the women 
were dragged by their hair from the Zenana and 
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dasted about amongst tbe men ; while the big and burly 
Zemindar was dnven about horn room to room like a 
bale of cotton. If the demons had been allowed to do 
their will only for a few minutes longer, all the men 
would have been killed, and the very house razed to 
the ground The Zemindar fell prostrate at the feet of 
the Brahman and begged for mercy. Mercy was shown 
him and the demons were removed. After that the 
Brahman was no more disturbed by the Zemindai or 
by any one else, and he lived many years in great 
happmess and enjo}Tncnt 

Tims my story endeth, , 

The Katija-thom witUereth, Ac. 
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With winch ashes she cleaned the clothes of her hus- 
band, and made them as white as any fuller could make 
them She did this because her husband was goiug 
to the palace of a great king, Avho could not be ap- 
proached by men clothed in duty rags, besides, as a 
Brahman, he y^as abound to appear neat and clean 
The Brahman at last one mormng left lus house 
for the palace of the great king As he A\as some- 

A 

what im becile, he did not inquire of any one iihich 
road he should take , but he went on and on, and 
proceeded ivliithersoever his two eyes directed him 
He was of couise not on the right road, indeed he 
had reached a region where he did not meet ivith a 
single human being for many miles, and ivhcre he saw 
sights which he had never seen in his life He saw 
hillocks of cowris (shells used as money) on the road- 
' side he had not proceeded far from them when he saw 
hillocks of picc, then successively hillocks of four- 
anna pieces, hillocks of eight-anna pieces, and hillocks 
of rupees To the m finite surprise of the poor Brahman, 
these hillocks of sinning sdvor coins ivcie succeeded 
by a large hdl of burnished gold-mohuxs, v Inch were 
all as bright as if they had been just issued from the 
mint Close to this hill of gold-mohnrs was a large 
house which seemed to be the palace of a powerful 
and rich king, at the door of ivhich stood a lady of 
exquisite beauty. The lady seemg the Brahman, said, 
“ Come, my beloved husband , you married me when 

F 
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I was young, and you never came once after our 
mamage, thougli I Lave been daily expecting you 
Blessed be tbis day' ■which has made me see the iaco of 
my husband Come, my sweet, come in, •wash your feet 
and rest after the fatigues of your journey' , cat and 
drink, and after that ive shall make ourselves merry ' " 
The Brahman was astonished beyond measure. He 
had no recollection of haimg^been married in earlv 
j'outh to any other uoman than the woman W'ho w'as 
now keeping house with him. But being a Kuhn 
Brahman, he thought it was quite possible that his 
father had got him marned when he was a httlo cluld, 
though the fact had made no impression on his mind 
But whether he remembered it or not, the fact was 
certam.for the woman declared that she was his wedded 
wife, and such a wife i as beautiful as the goddesses 
of Indra's heaien, and no doubt as wealthy as she was 
beautiful While these thoughts w ere passing through 
the Brahman's mind, the lady said again, “Are you 
doubtmg in your mmd whether I am your wife ? Is 
It possible that aU lecollection of that happy event has 
been effaced from your mmd-all the pomp and cir- 
gmnstance of our nuptials? Come in, beloied, this 
13 your own house, for whatever is mine is thine ” The 
BraW Bsceumbed to tbe loving mtreat.es of tie 
lady, and .vent into the house The house was not 

anaitmeTr' palace, all the 

pattments hemg large and loBy and ncUy furnished. 
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But one thing surprised the Brahman very much, sjxd. 
that was that there was no other person m the house 
besides the lady herself. He could not account for so 
singular a phenomenon ; neither could he explam how 
it was that he did not meet with any human being in 
his mommg and evening walks The fact was that the 
lady was not a human being She was a Bakshasi ^ 
She had eaten up the kmg, the queen, and all the 
members of the royal family, and gradually all his 
subjects This was the reason why human bemgs 
were not seen in those parts 

The Bakshasi land the Brahman hved together for 
about a week, when the former said to the latter, “ I 
am very anxious to see my sister, your other wife. 
You must go and 'fetch her, and we shall all hve 
together happily m this large and beautiful house. 
You must go early to-morrow, and I wiU give you 
clothes and jewels for her.” Hext mommg the Brah- 
man, furnished with fine clothes and costly ornaments, 
set out for his home The poor woman was m great 
distress , aU the Brahmans and Pandits that had been 
to the funeral ceremony of the kmg’s mother had 
returned home loaded with largesses, but her hus- 
band had not returned, — and no one could give any 

^ HaLshasas and BaLahasis (male and female) are on Hindu mjdliology 
huge giants and giantesses, or rather demons The word means 
literaUy raw caters, they were probably the chiefs of the nborigmef 
■whom the Arj ans overthrew on their first settlement in the country 

F 2 
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ae-vTs of him for no one had seen him there The 
woman therefore concluded that he must have been 
muidered on the road by highwaymen. She was in 
this terrible suspense, w'hen one day she heard a 
rumour in the village tliat her husband vas seen 
coming home uith fine clothes and costly jewels for his 
wife And sure enough the Brahman soon appeared 
with his valuable load On seeing his ivife the Brah- 
man thus accosted her — “ Gome ivith me, my deaiest 
Mife, I have found my first wife She hves in a 
stately palace, near which are hillocks of rupees and a 
large hill of gold-mohurs Why should you pine away 
m wretchedness and misery m this horrible place ? 
Come with me to the house of my first wife, and we 
shall all hve together happily” When the woman 
heard her husband speak of his first wife, of hillocks of 
rupees and of a lull of gold-mohurs, she thought in her 
mmd that her half-witted good man had become quite 
mad, but vhen she saw the exquisitely beautiful sides 
and satins and the ornaments set with diamonds and 
piecious stones, which only queens and princesses were 
m the habit of puttmg on, she concluded m her mind' 
that her poor husband had fallen mto the meshes of a 
akshasi The Brahman, however, msisted on his wife’s 
going with hun, and^ declared that if she did not come 
s le was at hberty to* pme away m poverty, but that for 
himself he meant to return forthwith to his first and 
nc wufe. The good woman, after a great deal of 
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altercation Tvith lier husband, resolved to go -unth him 
and judge for herself how matters stood Xhey sOt out 
accordingly the next morning, and went by tlie same 
road on which the Brahman had travelled The v oman 
was not a little surprised to see hillocks of coiw w, of 
pice, of eight-anna pieces, of rupees, and last of all 
a lofty lull of gold-mohurs She saw also an exceed- 
ingly beautiful lady coming out of the palace hard by, 
and hastening towards her The lady fell on the neck 
of the Brahman woman, wept tears of joy, and said, 
',iWelcome, beloved sister 1 tins is the happiest day of 
my life > I have seen the face of my dearest sister ' ” 
The party then entered the palace 

What with the stately mansion in nhich he was 
lodged, nith the most delectable provisions which 
seemed to rise as if by enchantment, vhat with tlie 
caiesses and endearments of his two wives, the one 
human and the other demoniac, nlio vied vith each 
other in making him liappy and comfoi table, the Brah- 
man had a jolly time of it He nas steeped as it were 
in an ocean of enjoyment Some fifteen or sixteen 
yoais Mere spent by the Biahman in this state of 
Elysian pleasure, during which penod his two wives 
presented him with two sons The Eaksliasi’s son, 
who ivas the elder, and who looked more like a god 
than a human being, was named Sahasia Dal, hterally 
the Thousand-Blanched , and the son of the Brahman 
woman, wdio was a year younger, w'as named Champa 
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unable to restrain her appetite for ra^v flesh, devoured 
these two as she had devoured the first. On the third 
day the Brahman woman expressed to the l^lakshasi her 
surpnse at the disappearance of nearly the whole of the 
antelope with the exception of a little bit The 
Eakshasi looked fierce and said, “ Do I eat raw flesh ? '' 
To which the Bmhman woman replied — " Perhaps yo^ 
do, for aught I know to the contrary.” The Eakshasi, 
knowing herself to be discovered, looked fiercer than 
before, and vowed revenge. The Brahman woman con- 
cluded m her mind that the doom of herself, of her 
fusband and of her son, was sealed She spent a 
miserable night, beheving that next day she would be 
killed and eaten up, and that her husband and son 
would share the same fate. Early next morning before 
her son Champa Dal went to school, she gave him m a 
small golden vessel a httle quantity of her own breast 
milk, and told him to be constantly watching its colour. 
“ Should you,” she said, “ see the milk get a httle red, 
then conclude that your father has been killed, and 
should you see it grow stdl redder, then conclude 
that I am killed . when you see this, gallop away for 
your life as fast as your horse can carry you, for if you 
do not, you also will be devoured ” 

The Rakshasi on gettmg up firom bed — and she had 
prevented the Brahman overnight from havmg any 
communication ,with his wife — proposed that she and 
the Brahman should go to bathe in the nver which 
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as at some distance Shei\ouId take no denial, the 
Brahman had therefore to follow her as meekly as a 
(hmh The Brahman woman at once saw fiom the pro- 
posal that ruin was impending, but it is as beyond her 
power to avert the catastrophe Tlie Rakshasi, on the 
user-side, assuming her own proper gigantic dimen- 
sions, took hold of the ill-fated Bmliman, tore him 
limb by hmb, and devoured him up She then ran to 
her house, and seized the Bmhman woman, and put her 
into her capacious stomach, clothes, hair and all Toung 
Champa Dal, who, agreeably to Ins mothei’s instn^p- 
tions, was diligently watching the milk in the small 
golden vessel, vas horror-struck to find the milk redden 
a little He set up a cry and said that his father Mas 
killed , a few minutes after finding the milk become 
completely red, he cned yet louder, and rushing to his 
pony mounted it His half-brother, Sahasra Dal, sur- 
I'lised at Cliampa Dais conduct, said, “^VllCle are 
j ou going, Cliampa ? Wliy are you crying t Ijct me 
accompany you” “Oh! do not come to me Tour 
mother has devoured my father and mother , don’t you 
come and^ devour me” “I ,rill not devour you, 111 
save you Scarcely had he uttered these words and 
galloped away after Cliampa Dal, vhen he saw his 
mother in her omti Rakshasi form appealing at a 
distance, and demanding that Champa Dal should come 
to iMsr He said, "I come to you, not Cliampa- 
So saying ho lyent to his mother, and noth his sword, 
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Tvhicli lie always wore as a young pnnce, cut off her 
head 

Champa Dal had, in the meantime, galloped off a 
good distance, as he was running for his life , but 
Sahasia Dal, by pricking his horse repeatedly, soon 
•overtook hfm, and told him that his mother was no 
more This was small consolation to Champa Dal, as 
the Takshasi, before being killed, had devoured both 
his father and mother , still he could not but feel that 
Sahasra Dal’s fiiendship was sincere They both rode 
fast, and as their horses were of the breed of pal sinrajcs 
(literally, kings of birds), they travelled over hundreds 
of mdes An hour or two before sundown they descried 
a village, to which they made up, and became guests in 
the house of one of its most respectable inhabitants 
The two friends found the members of that respectable 
family in deep gloom Evidently thei e was something 
agitating them \ery much Some of them held pnvate 
consultations, and others were weeping The eldest lady 
of the house, the mother of its head, said aloud, “ Let 
„ me go, as I am the eldest I have lived long enough , 
at the utmost my hfe would be cut short only by a year 
or two ” The youngest member of the house, who was 
a little girl, said, “ Let me go, as I am young and use- 
less to the family , if I die, I shall not be missed ’ The 
head of the house, the son of the old lady, said, " I am 
the head and representative of the family, it is but 
reasonable that I should give up my hfe ” His younger 
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brother said, " You are the mam prop and pillar of the 
family , if you go the whole family is ruined It is not 
reasonable that you should go , let me go, as I shall not 
be much missed” The two strangers listened to all 
this conversation with no little curiosity They won- 
dered what it all meant. Sahasra Dal at last, at the 
risk of being thought meddlesome, ventured to ask the 
head of the house the subject of their consultations, and 
the reason of the deep misery but too visible m their 
countenances and words The head of the house gave 
the following answer “ Know then, worthy guests, that 
this part of the country is infested by a terrible Rak- 
shasi, who has depopulated all the regions round This 
town, too, would have been depopulated, but that our 
king became a supphant before the Rakshasi, and 
begged her to show mercy to us his subjects The 
Rakshasi rephed, ‘I wiU consent to show mercy to 
you and to your subjects ‘only on this condition, that 
you every night put a human being, either male or 
female, in a certain temple for me to feast upon If I 
get a human bemg every mght I wiU rest satisfied, and 
not commit any further depredations on your subjects ’ 
Our king had no other alternative than to agree to this 
condition, for what human bemgs can ever hope to 
contend against a Rakshasi ? From that day the kmg 
made it a rule that every family in the town should m 
its turn send one of its members to the temple as a 
victim to appease the wrath and to satisfy the hunger 
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of the temble KakshasL All the famihes in this neigh- 
bourhood have had their turn, and this night it is the 
turn for one of us to devote himself to destruction 
We are theiefore discussing who should go You must 
now perceive the cause of our distress” Tlie two 
friends consulted together for a few minutes, and at the 
conclusion of their consultations, Sahasra Dal, who was 
the spokesman of the paity, said, “ Most worthy host, 
do not any longer be sad . as you have been very 
kmd to us, we have resolved to requite your hospitality 
by ourselves gomg to the temple and becoming the food 
of the Rakshasi We go as your representatives ” The 
whole family protested against the proposal They 
declared that guests were hke gods, and that it was 
the duty of the host to endure all sorts of privation for 
the comfort of the guest, and not the duty of the guest 
to suffer for the host But the two strangers msisted 
on standmg proxy to the family, who, after a great deal 
of yea and nay, at last consented to the arrangement 
Immediately after candle-light, Sahasra Dal and 
Champa Dal, with their two horses, installed them- 
selves in the temple, and shut the door Sahasra told 
his brother to go to sleep, as he himself was determined 
- to sit up the whole night and watch agamst the coming 
of the temble Rakshasi Champa was soon in a fine 
sleep, while Sahasra lay awake Nothing happened 
during the early hours of the night, but no sooner had 
the gong of the kmg'S palace announced the dead hour 
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of midniglit ibati Sahasra heard tTie Eound as of a 
nishing tempest, and immediately concluded, from his 
knowledge of Rakshasas, that the Rakshasi was nigh 
A thundenng knock was heard at the door, accompanied 
with the following words — 

“ Ho'n, Tiio’tv, Ivhoir ! 

A Imman being I sinell ^ 
tVlio -natclieE inside ? '' 

To this question Sahasra Dal made the following 
reply — 

*' Snbasri Dal wntchetb, 

Cbainiia Dal vrntclicthp 
T«o winged liorses watch *“ 

On hearing this answer the Bakshasi turned away 
with a groan, knowing that Sahasra Dal had Bakshasa 
blood in his veins An hour after, the Rakshasi returned, 
thundeied at the door, and called out — 

" ITow, mow, kliow ! 

A human being I smell , 

Vi ho watchcth inside 1 ” 

Sahasra Dal again rcphed — 

“ Salnsra Dal wntcheth, 

Cliampa Dil watrbeth. 

Two winged horses watch ” 

Tlie Rakshasi again groaned and w ent away At tv o 
o’clock and at three o’clock tl'e Rakshasi again ana 
again made her appearance, and made the usual inquiry 
and obtaining the same ansiver, went away uith a 
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groan. After three o’clock, however, Sahasra Dal felt 
very sleepy, he could not any longer keep awake. 
He therefore roused Champa, told him to watch, and 
strictly enjomed upon Imn, in reply to the query of the 
Raksbasi, to mention Saliasra’s name first AVith 
these instructions he went to sleep At four o’clock 
the Rakshasi again made her appearance, thundered 
at the door, and said — 

" How, mow, kliow 1 
A human being I smell , 

"Who n atches inside ! ” 

As Champa Dal was in a terrible flight, he forgot 
the instructions of his brother for the moment, and 
answered — 

“ Champa D tl wntchoth, 

Sahasra Dol watchoth, 

Two wiiigod horses natoh." 

On hearing this leply the Bakshasi uttered a shout 
of c-vultation, laughed such a laugh as only demons can, 
and with a dreadful noise broke open the door. The noise 
roused Sahasra, who in a moment sprung to las feet, 
and with his sword, which was as supple as a palm-leaf, 
cut off the head of the Rakshasu The huge mountam of 
a body fell to the ground, making a great noise, and lay 
covering many an acre Sahasra Dal kept the severed 
head of the Raksbasi near huii, and went to sleep 
Early m the mornmg some wood-cutters, who were 
passing near the temple, saw the huge body on the 
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ground They could not from a distance make out 
Vthat it ivas, but on coming near they knew that it 
■was the carcase of the terrible Bakshasi, ivho had 
by her voracity nearly depopulated the country 
Remembering the promise made by the kmg that the 
killer of the Rakshasi should be rewarded by the band 
of his daughter and with a share of the kmgdom, each 
of the W'ood-cutters, seeing no claimant at hand, thought 
of obtaimng the re w aid Accordmgly each of them cut 
off a part of a hmb of the huge carcase, went to the 
king, and represented himself to be the destroyer of the 
great raw-eater, and claimed the reward The kmg, in 
order to find out the real hero and dehverer, inquired 
of his mmister the name of the family whose turn it 
was on the precedmg night to offer a victim to the 
Bakshasi The head of that family, on being brought 
before the kmg, related how two youthful travellers, 
who were guests in his house, volunteered to go into 
the temple in the room of a member of his family The 
door of the temple was broken open , Sahasra Dal and 
Champa Dal and their horses were found all safe , and 
the head of the Bakshasi, which was with them, proved 
bejond the shadow of a doubt that they had killed the 
monster The king kept his word He gave his 
daughter m marriage to Sahasra Dal and the sove- 
reignty of half his douumons Champa Dal remained 
ivith his friend m the king’s palace, and rejoiced m 
his prospenty. 
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Saliasra Dal and Champa Dal lived together Happily 
for some time, -when a misunderstandmg arose between 
them in this wise There was m the service of the 
^neen-mother a certam maid-seivant who was the 
most useful domestic m the palace There was nothing 
which she could not put her hands to and perform 
She had uncommon strength for a woman, neither was 
her mtelhgence of a mean order She was a woman of 
immense activity and energy, and if she weie absent 
one day from the palace, the affairs of the zenana 
would be in perfect disorder. Hence her services were 
highly valued by the queen-mother and all the ladies of 
the palace But this woman was not a woman , she was 
a Eakshasi, who had put on the appearance of a woman 
to seive some purposes of her own, and then taken service 
m the royal household At night, when every one m 
the palace was asleep, she used to assume her ovn. real 
form, and go about in quest of food, for the quantity of 
food that is sufficient for either man or woman was not 
sufficient for a Eakshasi. Now Champa Dal having no- 
wife, was in the habit of sleeping outside the zenana, 
and not far from the outer gate of the palace. He had 
noticed her gomg about on the premises and devouring 
Bundiy goats and sheep, horses and elephants The 
maid-servant, finding that Champa Dal was in the way 
of her supper, determmed to get nd of him She 
accordingly went one day to the queen-mother, ana 
tiaid, " Queen-mother I I am unable any longer 
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to work m the palace” "Why? what is the matter, 
Dasi ? ^ How can I get on w ithout you ’ Tell me 
your reasons What ails you?” “Wh},” said the 
woman, “ nowadays it is impossible for a poor woman 
hke me to preserve my honour in the palace There is 
that Champa Dal, the fiiend of your son-m-law , he 
always cracks indecent jokes with me It is better for 
me to beg for my rice than to lose my honour If 
Champa Dal remains in the palace I must go away” 
As the maid-servant was an absolute necessity in the 
palace, the quean-mother resolved to sacrifice Champa 
Dal to hci She therefore told Sahasra Dal that 
Champa Dal was a bad man, that his character was 
loose, and that therefore he must leave the palace 
Sahasia Dal earnestly pleaded on behaU of his fiiend, 
but m vain , the queen-mother had made up hei mind' 
to dri\ e him out of the palace Sahasra Dal had not 
the courage to speak persomdly to his tiiena on the 
subject, he therefore wrote a letter to him, m w hich he 
simply said that for certam reasons Champa must leave 
the palace immediately The letter was put in his 
room alter he had gone to bathe On rcadinf^ the 
letter Champa Dal, exceedingly grieved, mounted his 
fl.eet horse and left the palace 

As Champa’s horse was uncommonly fleet, m a few 
hours he traversed thousands of miles, and at last 
found himself at the gateway of what seemed a 

Xkisi IS a general name for all maid serrants 
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magnificent palace Dismounting from Ins horse, he 
entered the house, -where he did not meet -wnlh a single 
creature. He went from apartment to apaitment, hut 
though they -were all iichly furnished he did not see a 
single human being At last, in one of the side rooms, 
he found a young lady of heavenly beauty lying down 
on a splendid bedstead She was asleep. Champa Dal 
looked upon the sleeping beauty with rapture — he had 
not seen any woman so beautifuL Upon the bed, near 
the head of the young lady, were two sticks, one of 
silver and the other of gold. Champa took the silver 
stick into his hand, and touched with it the body of the 
lady, but no change was perceptible He then took 
up the gold stick and laid it upon the lady, when m a 
trice she woke up, sat in her bed, and eying the 
stranger, inquired who he was Champa Dal briefly 
told his story The young lady, or rather prmcess — 
for she was nothing less — said, " Unliappy man ' w’hy 
have you come heie ? This is the country of Rakshasas, 
and in this house and round about there live no less 
than seven hundred Rakshasas They all go a-way to 
the other side of the ocean every morning in search of 
provisions, and they all return every eieuing befoie 
dusk My father was formerly king in these regions, 
and had milhons of subjects, who hved m flouiishing 
toWms and cities But some years ago the mvasion of 
the Rakshasas took place, and they devoured all his 
subjects, and himself and my mother, and my brothers 

. Q 
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and sisters They devoured also all the cattle of the 
country There is no living human being m these 
regions excepting myself, and I too should long ago 
have been devoured had not an old Rakshasi, concemng 
strange affection for me, prevented the other Rakshnsas 
from eating me up You see those sticks of silver and 
gold, the old Rakshasi, when she goes away in the 
morning, kills me with the silver stick, and on her 
return in the evening re-ammates me with the gold 
stick I do not know how to advise you; if the 
Rakshasas see you, you are a dead man ” Then they 
both talked to each other in a very affectionate manner, 
and laid their heads together to devise if possible some 
means of escape from the hands of the Rakshasas 
The hour of the return of the seven hundred raw- 
eaters was fast approaching, and Keshavati — for that 
was the name of the prmcess, so called from the 
abundance of her hair — told Champa to hide himself 
m the heaps of the sacred trefoil which were lyung in 
the temple of Siva in the central part of the palace 
Before Champa went to his place of concealment, he 
touched Keshavati with the silver stick, on which she 
instantly died 

Shortly after sunset Champa Dal heard from beneat^l 
the heaps of the sacred tiefoil the sound as of a mighty 
rushing wind Presently he heard terrible noises m 
the palace The Rakshasas had come home from 
cruising, after havmg filled their stomachs, each one, 
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With sundry goats, sheep, cows, horses, buffaloes, and 
elephants. The old Rakshasi, of whom we have already 
spoken, came to Keshavati’s room, roused her by 
touclung her body with the gold stick, and said — 

“ Hye, mye, tlive 1 
A human heiug I smell " 

On which Keshavati said, “ I am the only human being 
here ; eat me if you like ” To which the raw-eater 
replied, “ Let me eat up your enemies ; why should I 
eat you ^ ” She laid herself down on the ground, as 
long and as high as the Tindhya Hills, and presently 
fell asleep The other Rakshasas and Rakshasis also 
soon fell asleep, being all tired out on account of 
their gigantic labours in the day Keshavati also 
composed herself to sleep , while Champa, not danng 
to come out of the heaps of leaves, tned his best to 
court the god of repose At daybreak all the raw- 
eaters, seven hundred m number, got up and went as 
usual to their huntmg and piedatory excursions, and 
along with them went the old Rakshasi, after touchmg 
Keshavati with the silver stick "Wlien Champa Dal 
saw that the coast was clear, he came out of the temple, 
walked into Keshavati’s room, and touched her vuth 
the gold stick, on which she woke up. They sauntered 
about m the gardens, enjoying the cool breeze of the 
mormng, they bathed in a lucid tank which was m 
the grounds , they ate and drank, and spent the day 
m sweet converse They concocted a plan for then 

G 2 
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deliverrvBCc They setllcd that lvcsha\ati should risk 
the old Bakshasi on ^\hat the life of a Rakshasa 
depended, and when the secret should he made knoum 
they 'would adopt measures accordingly. As on the 
preceding o\ening, Champa, after touching Ins fair 
fi lend ivith the siher stick, took refuge in the temple 
beneath the heaps of the ^acred trefoil At dusk the 
llakshasas as usual came homo , and the old Rakshasi, 
rousing her pet, said — 

“ Ilye, myc, khye 1 

A huinin liLmg 1 smell " 

Keshavati ansvrorod, “ What other human hemg is here 
e-^cepting myself^ Eat me up, if you like" “ Wliy 
should I eat you, my darling * Let mo eat up all jour 
enemies ” Then she laid down on Iho ground her huge 
body, uhich looked like a part of the Himalaya 
mountains Keshavati, A\ith a phial of heated mustard 
oil, -went towards the feet of the Rakshasi, and said, 
“Mother, your feet are sore ■with -walking, let me lub 
them with oil” So saying, she began to mb -with oil 
the Rakshasi's feet , and ■while she -was m the act of 
doing so, a few tear-diops from her eyes fell on the 
monster’s leg The Rakshasi smacked the tear-drops 
■with her lips, and finding the taste briny, said, “MTiy 
are you weeping, darling 1 What ailoth thee 1 ” To 
which the princess replied, " Jitother, I am v, eeping 
because yon are old, and ■when you die, I shall certainly 
be devoured by one of the Rakshasas ” “ MTien I die I 
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Know, foolisli girl, that we Raksliasas never die. We 
are not naturally immortal, but our life depends on a 
secret vlnch no human bemg can unraveL Let me tell 
you what it IS that you may be comfoited You know 
yonder tanlc , there is in the middle of it a SjiTiatiJca- 
siJiamhJia,^ on the top of which in deep winters are twm 
bees. If any human bemg can dive into the waters, 
and brmg up to land the two bees from the pillar m 
one breath, and destroy them so that not a drop of 
their blood falls to the ground, then we Rakshasas shall 
certainly die , but if a single drop of blood falls to the 
ground, then from it will start up a thousand Rakshasas 
But what human bemg will find out this secret, or, 
finding it, W'lU be able to achieve the feat ? You need 
not, therefore, darlmg, be sad , I am practically 
immortal” Keshavati ti ensured up the secret m her 
memory, and ivent to sleep 

Early next morning the Rakshasas as usual ivent 
away, Champa came out of his hidmg place, roused 
Keshavati, and fell a-talkmg The princess told him 
the secret she had learnt firom the Rakshasi Champa 
immediately made preparations for accomphshmg the 
mighty deed He brought to the side of the tank 
a knife and a quantity of ashes He disrobed him- 
self, put a drop or twm of mustard oil mto each of 
his ears to prevent water from entering m, and dived 
mto the waters In a moment he got to the top of 
^ SphatHM IS crystal, and sthambha pillar 
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the crystol piUv in the middle of the tnok, ctiiight 
hold of the two oecs he found there, nnd came up m 
one breath Taking the knife he cut up the hees o\er 
the ashes, a drop or t^^o of the blood fell, not on the 
ground, hut on the ashes When Champa caught hold 
of the hees, a terrible scream w as heard at a distance. 
Tins nas the wailing of the Kakshasas, mIio were all 
running home to prevent the bees from being killed ; 
but before they could reach the palace, the bees had 
perished The moment the hees aero killed, all the 
Bakshasas died, and their carcases fell on the very 
spot on which they were standing. Champa and the 
pnneess afterwards found that the gateway of the 
palace was blocked up by the huge carcases of the 
Kakshasas, — some of them having nearly succeeded in 
getting to the palace In this manner was effected the 
destruction of the seven hundred Kakshasas 

After the destruction of the seven hundred raiv- 
eatmg monsters, Champa Dal nnd Keshavati got 
married together by the exchange of garlands of 
flowers The iprincess, who had never been out of the 
house, naturally expressed a desire to see the outer 
world They used every day to take long wallcs both 
morning and evening , and as a large nver "was hard 
by Keshavati washed to bathe m it The lirst day 
they w’ent to bathe, one of Keshavati’s hairs came off, 
and as it is the custom w^ith women never to throw 
away a hair unaccompanied with something else, she 
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tied the hair to a shell which was floating on the water ; 

after which they returned home. In the meantime 

the shell with the hair tied to it floated down the 

stream, and m course of time reached that ghat * at 

which Sahasm Dal and his companions were m the habit 

of performmg their ablutions. The shell passed by 

when Sahasra Dal and his friends were bathmg , and 

he seeing it at some distance said to them, “ Whoever 

succeeds in catching hold of yonder shell shall be 

rewarded with a hundred rupees” They aU swam 

towards it, and Sahasra Dal being the fleetest sunromer, 

got it On examining it he found a hair tied to it But 

such hair ’ He had never seen so long a hair It 

was exactly seven cubits long. "The owner of this 

hair must be a remarkable woman, and I must see 

her,” — such was the resolution of Sahasra DaL He 

went home from the river in a pensive mood, and 

instead of proceedmg to the zenana for breakfast, 

remamed m the outer part of the palace The queen- 

mother, on hearing that Sahasra Dal was looking 

melancholy and had not come to breakfast, went to him 

and asked the reason He showed her the hair, and 

said he must see the woman whose head it had adorned 

The queen-mother said, "Yery well, you shall have 

that lady in the palace as soon as possible I promise 

you to bring her here.” The queen mother told her 

' * Bathing-place, either m a tank or on the bank of a nver, generally 

fomishail with flights of steps 
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favourite maid-servaut, whom she knew to be full of 
resources — the same who was a Rakshasi in di'jsruise — 
that she must, as soon as possible, bring to the palace 
that lady "uho was the owmer of the hair seven cubits 
long The maid-servant said she would be quite able 
to fetch her By her directions a boat was built of 
Hajol wood, the oars of which wmre of Mon Pahan 
wood The boat w as launched on the stream, and she 
w ent on board of it with some baskets of wicker-w ork 
df cuiious workmanship , she also took wuth her some 
sweetmeats into which some poison had been mixed 
She snapped her fingers thrice, and uttered the 
follow mg charm — 

“ Boat of Hajol / 

Oare of Mon Pahan i 

laLc we to the Ghal > 

In nluch KcsLavati b lUics 

No sooner had the words been uttered than the boat 
flew hhe hghtnmg over the vatem It went on and 
on, Icavmg behmd many a town and city At lust 
It stopped at a bathing place, which the Eakshasi 
maid-servant concluded was the bathing gJiat of Kesha- 
vati She landed with the sweetmeats in her hand 
She went to the gate of the palace, and cried aloud, 
“O Keshavatil Kesha^aUl I am youi aunt, your 
mother’s sister 1 am come to see jou, my darhng, 
after so many years Are you in, Keshavati ? ” The 
princess on hearing these words came out of her 
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room, and making no doubt that sbe was her aunt, 
embraced and kissed ber They both T\ept nvers 
of joy — at least tbe Baksbasi maid-servant did, and 
Kesbavati follo^Yed suit tbrougb sympathy. Champa 
Dal also thought that she was the aunt of his newly 
mamed YMre. They all ate and drank and took rest 
in the middle of the day Champa Dal, as was his 
habit, vent to sleep after breakfast Towards after- 
noon, the supposed aunt said to Keshavati, “Let us 
both go to the nver and wash ourselves ” Keshavati 
replied, “ How can we go now ? my husband is sleep- 
mg” “Never mind,” said the aunt, “let him sleep 
on , let me put these sweetmeats, that I have brought, 
near his bedside, that he may eat them when he gets 
up ” They then went to the nver side close to the 
spot vhere the boat was Heshavati, when she saw 
fiom some distance the baskets of wicker work m the 
boat, said, “ Aunt, what beautiful thmgs are those ’ I 
wish I could get some of them ” “ Come, my child, 

come and look at them , and you can have as many 
as you like ” Keshavati at first refused to go mto the 
boat, but on being pressed by her aunt, she ivent. The 
moment they two were on board, the aunt snapped her 
fingers thrice and said . — 


“ Boat of ffajolt 
Oars of Mon Fdban / 

Take me to the Ghat, 

In which Sdhasra Dal bathes ” 
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As soon as tliese magical words were uttered the boat 
moved and flew like an arrow over the waters Kesba- 
vata. was frightened and began to cry, but the boat 
went on and on, leaving behind many towns and 
cities, and m a trice reached the ghnt where Sahasra 
Dal was in the habit of bathing Kcshavati was 
taken to the palace , Sahasra Dal admired her beauty 
and the length of her hair , and the ladies of the 
palace tned them best to comfort her But she set up 
aloud cry, and wanted to be taken back to her husband 
At last when she saw that she was a captive, she told 
the ladies of the palace that she had taken a low 
that she would not see the face of any strange man for 
sis months She was then lodged apart from the rest 
m a small house, the window of which overlooked 
the road , there she spent the livelong day and also 
the livelong night — for she had very little sleep — in 
sighing and weeping 

In the meantime when Champa Dal awoke from 
sleep, he was distracted wnth gnef at not finding his 
wife He now thought that the woman, who pretended 
to be bis wife’s aunt, was a cheat and an impostor, and 
that she must have earned away Keshavati He did 
not eat the sweetmeats, suspecting they might be 
poisoned He threw one of them to a crow which, the 
moment it ate it, dropped down dead He was now 
the more confirmed m his unfavourable opmion of the 
pretended aunt. Maddened with grief, be rushed out of 
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the house, and determined to go whithersoever his eyes 
might lead him. Like a madman, always blubbering 
“0 Keshavati ! 0 Keshavati 1 ” he travelled on foot day 
after day, not knowing whither he went. Six months 
were spent m this wearisome travelhng when, at the 
end of that period, he reached the capital of Sahasra 
Dal He was passmg by the palace-gate when the 
sighs and wailmgs of a woman sitting at the window 
of a house, on the road-side, attracted his attention. 
One moment’s look, and they recognised each other. 
They continued to hold secret communications Champa 
Dal heard everything, mcluding the story of her vow, 
the period of which was to termmate the following 
day It IS customary, on the fulfilment of a vow, for 
some learned Brahman to make public recitations of 
events connected with the vow and the person who 
makes it. It was settled that Champa Dal should 
take upon himself the functions of the reciter Ac- 
cordingly, next morning, when it was proclaimed by 
beat of drum that the kmg wanted a learned Brahman 
who could recite the story of Keshavati on the fulfil- 
ment of her vow, Champa Dal touched the drum and 
said that he would make the recitation Next morning 
a gorgeous assembly was held m the courtyard of the 
palace under a huge canopy of silk The old kmg, 
Sahasra Dal, all the courtiers and the learned Brahmans 
of the country, were present there Keshavati was 
also there hehmd a screen that she imght not be 
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exposed to ttb rude gaze of tlie people Champa Dal, 
the reciter, sitting on a dais, began the story of Kesha- 
vati, as we have related it, from the heginnmg, 
commencing mth the words — “ There was a poor and 
half-witted Biahman, &c ” As he was gomg on wnth 
the story, the reciter every now and then asked 
Keshavati behind the screen whether the story was 
correct , to which question she as often rephed, “ Quite 
correct, go on, Biahman.” During the recitation of the 
story the Bakshasi maid-servant grew' pale, as she 
perceived that her real character w as discovered , and 
Sahasra Dal was astonished at the knowdedge of the 
reciter regarding the Instory of his own life The 


moment the story was finished, Sahasra Dal jumped' 
up from his seat, and embracing the reciter said, 
You can he none other than my brother Champa 
Dal Then the pimce, inflamed with rage, ordered the 
maid-serv ant into his presence A large hole, as deep 
as the height of a man was dug m the ground, the 
maid-servant was put mto it in a standing posture, 
prickl} thorn was heaped around her up to the crown 
of her head in tins wise w'as the maid-servant buried 
i\e After this Sahasra Dal and his princess, and 

Cliampa Dal and Keshavati, hved happily together 
mauj years. 


Thus my story endcth, 

Tie Natija tbom iMtbereth, &c. 



V. 


TIfE STORY OF SWET-BASANTA. 

There ■oas a nch merchant ^vho had an only son 
whom he loved passionately He gave to his son what- 
ever he wanted. His son wanted a beautiful house in 
the midst of a large garden The house was built for 
him, and the grounds were laid out into a fine garden 
One day as the mei chant’s son was walking m his 
garden, be put his hand into the nest of a small bird 
called toontoom, and found m it an egg, which he took 
and put m an almirah which was dug mto the wall of 
his house He closed the door of the almirah, and 
thought no moie of the egg 

Though the merchant’s son had a house of his ovn, 
he had no separate establishment , at any rate he kept 
no cook, for his mother used to send him regulaily his 
breahfast and dinner every day The egg vhich he 
deposited in the wall-almirah one day burst, and out of 
it came a beautiful mfant, a girl But the merchant’s 
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son knew nothing about it He had forgotten everything 
about the egg, and the door of the waU-almirah had 
been kept closed, though not locked, ever since the day 
the egg was put there The child grew up ■withm the 
waU-ahnirah without the knowledge of the merchant’s 
son or of any one else When the child could walk, 
it had the curiosity one day to open the door, and 
seeing some food on the floor (the breakfast of the 
merchant’s son sent by his mother), it came out, and 
ate a little of it, and returned to its cell in the wall- , 
almirah As the mother of the merchant’s son sent 
him always more than he could himself eat, he perceived 
no dimmution in the quantity The girl of the wall- 
almirah used every day to come out and eat a part of the 
food, and after eatmg used to return to her place m the 
almirah. But as the gurl got older and older, she began 
to eat more and more , hence the merchant’s son began 
to perceive a diminution m the quantity of his food 
Kot dreaming of the existence of the waU-almirah girl, 
he wondered that his mother should send him such a 
small quantity of food. He sent word to his mother, 
comiihuning of the insufficiency of his meals, and of 
the slovenly manner m which the food was served up 
in the dish , for the girl of the wall-almixah used to 
finger the nee, curry, and other articles of food, and 
as she always went m a hurrf hack mto the almirah, 
a s e might not be perceived by any one', she had 
no time to put the nee and the other things mto 
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proper order after she liad eaten part of them The 
mother was astonished at her son’s complamt, for she 
gave always a much larger quantity than she knew her 
son could consume, and the food was served up on a 
silver plate neatly by her own hand But as her son 
repeated the same complamt day after day, she began 
to suspect foul play. She told her son to watch and 
see whether any one ate part of it unperceived 
Accordmgly, one day when the servant ‘brought the 
^breakfast and laid it m a clean place on the floor, the 
merchant’s son, mstead of going to bathe as it had 
hitherto been his custom, hid himself in a secret place 
and began to watch In a few mmutes he saw the door 
of the waU-almirah open , a beautiful damsel of sweet 
sixteen stepped out of it, sat on the carpet spread before 
the breakfast, and began to eat The merchant’s son 
came out of his hiding-place, and the damsel could not 
escape “Who are you, beautiful creature? You do 
not seem to be earth-bom. Are you one of the 
daughters of the gods ? ” asked the merchant’s son 
The girl rephed, “ I do not know who I am This I 
know, that one day I found myself m yonder almirah, 
and have been ever since hving m it ” The merchant’s 
sou thought it strange He now remembered that six- 
teen years before he had put m the almirah an egg he 
had found m the nest of a ioontoom bird The un- 
common beauty of the wall-almirah girl made a deep 
impression on the mmd of the merchant's son, and he 
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resolved m his mmd to marry her The girl no more 
went mto the almirah, but hvcd m one of the rooms of 
the spacious house of the merchant’s son. 

‘The nest day the merchant’s son sent word to his , 
mother to the effect that he would like to got married 
Bos mother reproached herself for not having long 
before thougbf of her son’s mamago, and sent a message 
to lier son to the effect that she and his father a\ould 
the next day send ghatals^ to different countries to seek 
for a suitable bnde The merchant’s son sent word 
that he had secured for himself a most lovable young 
lady, and that if his parents had no objections he would 
produce her before them Accordingly the young lady 
of the w'aU-ahnirah w as taken to the mei chant’s house , 
and the merchant and his wufe were so struck w'lth the 
matchless beauty, grace, and lovehness of the stranger, 
that, without asking any questions as to her birth, the 
nuptials were celebrated 

In course of time the merchant’s son had two sons , 
the elder he named Swet and the younger Basanta. 
The old merchant died and so did his wufe Swet and 
Basanta grew up fine lads, and the elder w'as in due 
time married Some time after Sw’^et’s mamage his 
mother, the wall almirah lady, also died, and the 
widower lost no time in marrying a young and beautiful 
wife As Swet’s wife was older than his step-mother, 
she became the mistress of the house The step- 
* Professional match-makerB. 
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nolher, like nil stepmotliers, hated Swet aud Basanta 
^vith a perfect hatred , and the two ladies were naturally | 
aften at lonsierlieads -svith each other ' 

It so happened one day that a fisherman' brought to 
the mei chant (^\e shall no longer call him the merchant's 
son, as his father had died) a fish of pngular beauty 
It was unlike any other fish that had^peen seen The 
fish had maivellous qualities asenbed to it by the 
fisherman. If any one cats it, said he, when he laughs, 
mamls ^ inll drop from Ins mouth, and when he weeps 
pearls mil drop from his eyes The merchant hearing 
of the nonderful properties of the fish bought it at one 
thousand rupees, and put it into the hands of Swet’s 
iNufe, who Mas the mistress of the house, stnctly enjoin- 
ing on her to cook it w^ell and to give it to him alone 
to eat The mistress, or house-mother, ivho had over- 
heard the con\ersation betMeen her father-in-law and 
the fisherman, secretly resolved in her mind to give the 
cooked fish to her husband and to his brother to eat, 
and to give to her father-in-law instead a frog daintily 
cooked When she had finished cooking both the fish, 
and the frog, she heard the noise of a squabble between 
her stepmother-in-laiv and her husband's brother. It 
appears that Basanta, who was but a lad yet, ivas pas- 
sionately fond of pigeons, which he tamed One of 

^ Manik, or rather mamkya, js a fabulous precious stone of in- 
credible value It 13 found on the head of some species of snakes, andi 
IS equal m value to the rvoalth of seven kings 
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these pigeons had flown into the room of his stepmother, 
who had secreted it in her clothes Basanta rushed 
into the room, and loudly demanded the pigeon. His 
stepmother denied any knowledge of the pigeon, on whicli 
the elder brother, Swet, forcibly took out the bird from 
her clothes and ga\e it to his bi other The stepmother 
cursed and swoie, and added, “Wait, when the bead of 
the house comes home I w ill make him shed the blood 
of you both before I give him water to drink” Sact’s 
ivife called her husband and said to him, “ Jly dearest 
lord, that woman is a most ivicked noman, and has 
boundless influence over my father-in-law She ivill 
make him do what she has threatened Our life is in 
imminent danger Let us first eat a little, and let us 
aU three run away from this place” Snet forthmth 
caUed Basanta to him, and told him what he hod heard 
from his wife They resolved to run away before mght- 
faU The woman placed before her husband and his 
brother-in-law the fish of nonderful properties, and 
they ate of it heartily The woman packed up all her 
jewels m a box. As there nas only one horse, and it 
nas of uncommon fleetness, the three sat upon it, 
Swet held the reins, the woman sat in the middle ivith 

e jewel box m her lap, and Basanta brought up 
the rear ° ^ 


The horse ^gaUoped with the utmost swiftness They 
p^sed tWgh many a plam and many a noted town, till 
er mi mght they found themselves in a forest not 


1 
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far from the bank of a nver. Here the most un- 
toward event took place. Swet’s wife began to feel 
the pains of child-birth. They dismounted, and in 
an hour or two Swet’s wife gave birth to a son. 
What were the two brothers to do m this forest* 
A fire must be londled to give heat both to the 
mother and the new-born baby. But where was the 
fire to be got ? There were no human habitations 
visible Still fire must be procured — and it was 
the month of December^— or else both the mother 
and the baby would certainly pensh Swet told 
Basanta to sit beside his ivife, while he set out in the 
darkness of the night in search of fire. 

Swet walked many a mile in darkness Still he saw 
no human habitations At last the genial hght of 
Sukra ^ somewhat illummed his path, and he saw at a 
distance what seemed a large city. He was congratu- 
latmg himself on his journey’s end and on his being 
able to obtain fire for the benefit of his poor wfe lying 
cold m the forest with the new-born babe, when on a 
sudden an elephant, gorgeously caparisoned, shot across 
his path, and gently taking him up by his trunk, placed 
him on the rich liowdah ® on its back It then walked 
rapidly towards the city Swet was quite taken aback 
He did not understand the meaning of the elephant’s 
action, and wondered what was in store for him. A 

^ Veims, the Mojiung Star 

2 The seat on the hack of an elephant. . 

H 2 
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cTOVtH was in store for lum. In that kingdom, tlie chief 
city of which he was approaching, c\ ery morning a king 
was elected, for the king of the prcnous day was 
always found dead in the morning m the room of the 
queen What caused the death of the king no one 
Icnew, neither did the queen herself (for every suc- 
cessive king took her to Avife) know the cause. And 
the elephant who took hold of Swet ivas the lung- 
maker Early in the mormng it \\ cnt about, sometimes 
to distant places, and whosoever vs as brought on its 
back was acknowledged king bj^ the people The 
elephant majestically marched through the crowded 
streets of the city, amid the acclamations of the people, 
the meaning of which Sw’ct did not understand, 
entered the palace, and placed him on the throne He 
was proclaimed king amid the rejoicmgs of some and 
the lamentations of others In the course of the day 
he heard of the strange fatahty which overtook every 
mght the elected king of those realms, but being pos- 
sessed of great disci eti on and courage he took every 
precaution to avert the dreadful catastrophe Yet he 
hardly knew what expedients to adopt, as he was un- 
acquainted with the nature of the danger He resolved, 
howev er, upon two things, and these were, to go armed 
into the queen s bedchamber, and to sit up awake the 
woe mght The queen was young and of exquisite 
beauty, and so guileless and benevolent was tbe ex- 
pression of her face that it was impossible from looking 
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at her to suppose that she could use any foul means of 
takmg away the life of her nightly consort. In the 
queen’s chamber Swet spent a very agreeable evening ; 
as the mght advanced the queen fell asleep, but Swet 
kept awake, and was on the alert, looking at every 
creek and comer of the room, and expectmg every 
minute to be murdered In the dead of mght he 
perceived something like a thread commg out of the 
left nostril of the queen. The thread was so thm that 
it was almost mvisible. As he watched it he found it 
several yards long, and yet it was commg out When 
the whole of it had come out, it began to grow thick, 
and in a few mmutes it assumed the form of a huge 
serpent In a moment Swet cut off the head of the 
serpent, the body of which ivnggled violently He 
sat quiet in the room, expectmg other adventures But 
nothing else happened The queen slept longei than 
usual as she had been relieved of the huge snake which 
had made her stomach its den Early next niuimng 
the ministers came expecting as usual to hear of tfie 
king’s death , but when the ladies of the bedchamber 
knocked at the door of the queen they were astonished 
to see Swet come out It was then known to aU the 
people how that every mght a terrible snake issued 
from the queen’s nostrils, how it devoured the king 
every mght, and how it had at last been killed by the 
fortunate Swet The whole country rejoiced m the 
prospect of a permanent kmg It is a strange thmg, 
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nevertheless it is true, that Svret did not rememher his 
poor wife with the new bom hahe lying in the forest, 
nor his brother attending on her With the possession 
of the throne he seemed to forget the whole of his past 
history 

Basanta, to whom his brother had entrusted his wife 
and chdd, sat watchmg for many a weary hour, expect- 
ing every moment to see Swet return with fire The 
whole mght passed^ ai\ay without his return. At sun- 
rise he went to the bank of the nver which was close 
by, and anxiously looked about for his hi other, hut in 
vain Distressed heyond measure, he sat on the river 
side and wept A boat was passmg hy in which a 
merchant was returmng to his country As the boat 
was not far from the shore the merchant saw Basanta 
weepmg , and what struck the attention of the mer- 
chant was the heap of what looked hke pearls, near the 
weepmg man At the request of the merchant the 
boatman took his vessel towards the banlc ^ the 
merchant went to the weeping man, and found that 
the heap was a heap of real pearls of the finest lustre 
and what astomshed him most of all was that the heap 
was mcreasmg every second, for the tear-drops that were 
falling from Ins eyes fell to the ground not as tears but 
as pearls The merchant stowed away the heap oi 
liearls into Ins boat, and with the help of his servants 
caught hold of Basanta himself, put him on board the 
Tessel, and tied him to a post Basanta, of course 
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resisted; but wbat could he do against so many? 
Thinking of his brother, his brother’s wife and baby, 
and his o^Yn captivity, Basanta wept more bitterly than 
before, which mightily pleased the merchant, as the 
more tears his captive shed the richer he himself 
became When the merchant reached his native town 
he confined Basanta m a room, and at stated hours 
every day scourged him in order to make him shed 
tears, every one of which was converted into a bright 
pearl. The merchant one day said to his servants, " As 
the fellow is making me nch by his weeping, let us see 
what he gives me by laughing ” Accordmgly he began 
to tickle his captive, on which Basanta laughed, and as 
he laughed a great many mamks dropped from his 
mouth After this poor Basanta was alternately 
whipped and tickled all the day and far into the mght , 
and the merchant, m consequence, became the 
wealthiest man m the land Leavmg Basanta sub* 
jected to the alternate processes of castigation and 
titdlation, let us attend to the fortunes of the poor 
wife of Swet, alone m the forest, with a child just 
bom 

Swet’ s wife, apparently deserted by her husband and her 
brother-m-law, was overwhelmed with grief A woman, 
but a few hours smce dehvered of a child — and her first 
child, alone, and m a forest, far from the habitations of 
men, — ^her case was mdeed pitiable She wept nvers 
> of tears. Excessive gnef, however, brought her rehef. 
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She fell asleep Tnth the new-bom baby m her arms. It 
so happened that at that hour the Kotnral (prefect of 
the pobce) of the country iivas passing that way He 
had been very unfortunate with regard to his offspnng , 
every child bis wife presented hini with died shortly 
after birth, and he was now gomg to bury the last 
infant on the banks of the nver As he was n’ointr, he 
saw m the forest a woman sleeping with a baby in her 
arms It was a lively and beautiful boy. The Kotwal 
coveted the lovely infant He quietly took it up, put 
in its place his oivn dead child, and retumins home, 
told his wife that the child had not really died and 
had revived S wet’s wife, unconscious of the deceit 
practised upon her by the Kotwal, on waking found 
her chdd dead The distress of her mind may be 
imagmed The whole world became dark to her She 
was distracted with gnef, and m her distraction she 
formed the resolution of committmg suicide The nver 
was not far from the spot, and she determined to drown 
herself m it She took m her hand the bundle of 
jewels and proceeded to the nver-side An old Brah- 
man was at no great distance, performmg his mormng 
ablutions. He noticed the woman gomg mto the 
jvater, and naturaUy thought that she was going to 
athe , but when he saw her gomg far mto deep waters, 
some suspicion arose in his mind Discontmmna his 
devotions he bawled out and ordered the woman to 
come to him. Swet’s wife seeing that it was an old 
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man tliat -was calling lier, retraced lier steps and 
came'to him On bemg asked what she was about to 
do, she said that she was going to make an end of 
herself, and that as she had some jewels with she would 
be obhged if he would accept them as a present At 
the request of the old Brahman she related to him her 
whole story. The upshot was, that she was prevented 
from droivnmg herself, and that she was received mto 
dhe Brahman’s family, where she was treated by the 
Brahman’s wife as her own daughter 

Tears passed on The reputed son of the Kotwal grew 
up a vigorous, robust lad As the house of the old 
Brahman was not far from the Kotwal’s, the Kotwal’s 
son used accidentally to meet the handsome strange 
woman who passed for the Brahman’s daughter The 
lad liked the woman, and wanted to marry her He 
spoke to his father about the woman, and the father 
spoke to the Brahman The Brahman’s rage knew no 
bounds THiat ' the infidel Kotwal’s son aspinng to 
the hand of a Brahman’s daughter > A dwarf may as 
well aspire to catch hold of the moon ! But the 
Kotwal’s son detenmned to have her by force With 
this wicked object he one day scaled the wall that 
encompassed the Brahman’s house, and got upon the 
thatched roof of the Brahman’s cow-house While he 
was reconnoitenng from that lofty position, he heard 
the foUowmg conversation between two calves m the 
cow-house . — 
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son grew up a hardy, lusty youth, aud fell in love with 
her ; and how at that very moment he was intent on 
accomphshmg his brutal object. All this story the 
Kotwal’s son heard from the thatched roof of the cow- 
house, and was struck with horror. He forthwith got 
down from the thatch, went home and told his father 
that he must have an mtenuew with the king Not- 
withstanding his reputed father’s protestations to the 
contrary, he had an interview with the king, to whom 
he repeated the whole story as he had overheard it 
from the thatch of the cow-house. The king now 
remembered his poor wife’s case. She was brought 
from the house of the Brahman, whom he nchly 
rewarded, and put her m her proper position as the 
queen of the kingdom , the reputed son of the Kotwal 
was acknowledged as his own son, and proclaimed the 
heir-apparent to the throne, Basanta was bi ought out 
of the dungeon, and the -wicked merchant who had 
maltreated him was huned alive in the earth surrounded 
■with thorns After this, Swet, his -wife and son, and 
Basanta, hved together happily for many years. 


How my story ondoth, 

The Hatiya-thom withereth, &c 
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Once upon a time Sani, or Saturn, the god of had 
luck, and Lakshmi, the goddess of good luck, fell out^ 
with each other in heaven Sam said he was higher in 
rank than Lakshmi, and Lakshmi said she was higher 
in rank than Sam As all the gods and goddesses of ' 
heaven were equally ranged on either side, the contend- 
ing deities agreed to refer the matter to some human 
bemg who had a name for wisdom and justice Nmv, 
there hved at that time upon earth a man of the name 
oi Snhatsa,! who was as wise and just as he was ncln 
ra, therefore, hoth the god and the goddess chose as 
e settler of their dispute One day, accordmgly, 
n atsa vas told that Sam and Lakshmi were wishing 
pay him a visit to get their dispute settled. Snbatsa 
^ a X If he said Sam was higher in rank than 
akshmi, she would he angry ^vith him and forsake 


Snbatsa “ LMy the” ■ child , so that 
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him. If lie eiid Lnkshmi vas liigkor m rank than 
Sani, Sani Trould cast Ins evil eye upon Imn. Hence 
he made up Ins tmud not to say an) thing directly, but 
to leave the god and the gotldcss to gather his opinion 
from his action. He got two stools made, the one of gold 
and the other of silver, and placed them beside him 
IMicn Sam and Lak'^hmi camo to Siibatsa, he told 
Sani to sit upon the siUcr stool, and Lakshmi upon the 
gold stool Sniu became mad n ilh rage, and said m an 
angry tone to Snbat‘c\, “Well, as you consider me 
lower in rank than Lnkshini, I mil cast my eye on you 
for three years , and I should like to see how you fare 
at tho end of that period " The god then went away 
in high dudgeon Laksliimi, before going awny, said 
to Sribatsa, “ Jly child, do not fear. I’ll befriend j'ou " 
The god and the goddess then went an ay 
Sribatsa said to his mfo, whose name was Chinta- 
mani, “Dearest, as the evil eye of Sam will he upon 
me at once, 1 had hotter go anay from the house; for 
if I remain in the house n ith you, e\ il n ill befall you 
and mo , but if I go away, it will overtake me only.” 
Clnntamam said, “Tliat cannot be, nherevor3’ou go, 
I will go, 3 our lot shall be my lot ” The husband tried 
. bard to persuade lus wife to remain at borne , but it 
was of no use. She nould go mth her husband 
Sribatsa accordingl3’' told his mfe to make an opening 
in their mattress, and to stow away m it all the money 
and jewels they had. On the eve of leaving their 
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house, Sribatsa invoked Lakshmi, who forthwith 
appeared He then said to her, “Mother Lakshmi ' 
as the evil ej e of Sam is upon us, we are going away 
mto enie ; hut do thou hefnend us, and take care of 
our house and property ” The goddess of good luck; 
answered, “Do not fear; Dll hefnend you; all will be 
nght at last” They then set out on their journey, 
Snbatsa rolled up the mattress and put it on his head 
They had not gone many miles when they saw a nver 
before them It was not fordable, but there was a 
canoe there with a man sittmg m it The travellers 
requested the ferryman to take them across The 
ferryman said, “ I can take only one at a time , but you 
are three— yourself, your \vife, and the mattress.” 
Snbatsa proposed that first his wife and the mattress 
should be taken across, and then he , but the fe r r y man 
vould not hear of it " Only one at a time,” repeated 
he , “ first let me take across the mattress ” When the 
canoe with the mattress was m the middle of the 
earn, a fieico gale arose, and earned away the 
mattress, the canoe, and the ferryman, no one knows 
it ler And it was strange the stream also dis- 
appeared, for the place, where they saw a few minntes 
^ ’^'i'aters, had now become firm ground 

bnba^ then knew that this was nothing but the evil 


Sribat.A and Ins „ife, ^tliout a pice in their 
PoeW. „nt to a rillage irluch ivas hard by. It star 
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dwelt in for tlie most part by wood-cutters, who used to 
go at sunrise to the forest to cut wood, which they sold 
m a town not far from the village. Sribatsa proposed 
to the wood-cutters that he should go along with them 
to cut wood. They agreed So he began to fell trees 
as well as the best of them ; but theie was this differ- 
ence between Sribatsa and the other wood-cutters, that 
whereas the latter cut any and 'every sort of wood, the 
former cut only precious wood like sandal-wood. The 
wood-cutters used to bring to market large loads of 
common wood, and Snbatsa only a few pieces of sandal- 
wood, for which he golr a great deal more money than 
the others. ~As this ivas gomg on day after day, the 
wood-cutters through envy plotted together, and drove 
away from the village Sribatsa and his vufe 
The next place they went to was a village of weavers 
or rather cotton-spinners Here Chintamam, the wife 
of Snbatsa, made herself usefiil by spinning cotton 
And as she was an inteUigent and skilful woman, she 
spun finer thread than the other women , and she got 
more money. This roused the envy of the native 
women of the village. But this was not all Snbatsa 
in order to gam the good grace of the weavers asked 
them to a feast, the dishes of which were aU cooked 
by his wife As Chintamam excelled in coolong, the 
barbarous weavers of the village were quite charmed 
by the dehcacies set before them When the men went 
to their homes, they reproached their wives for not 
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being able to cook so well as the wife of Snbatsa, and 
called them good-for-nothing women This thi n g made 
the women of the village hate Chmtamani the more. 
One day Chmtamani went to the river side to bathe ^ 
along with the other women of the village A boat 
had been lying on the bank stranded on the sand for 
many days, they had tned to move it, but in vain 
It so happened that as Ghintamam by accident touched 
the boat, it moved off to the river The boatmen, 
astonished at the event, thought that the woman had 
uncommon power, and might be useful on similar 
occasions-i m future They’ therefore caught hold of 
her, put her in the boat and rowed off The women 
of the village, who were present, did not offer any 
resistance as they hated Chintamam, When Snbatsa 
heard how his wife had been carried away by boatmen, 
he became mad with gnef He left the village, went 
to the nver-side and resolved to follow the course of 
Mie stream till he should meet the boat where his wife 
^\as a pnsoner He travelled on and on, along the side 
i>f the nver till it became dark. As there w'ere no huts 
to be seen, he chmbed into a tree for the mght Nest 
mormn^ as he got down from the tree he saw at the 
oot of it a cow called a Kapila-cow, which never calves, 
ut w ich gives milk at all hours of the day whenever 
IS milked Snbatsa milked the cow, and drank its 
mi to his heart s content. He was astonished to find 
bat the cowMiung which lay on the ground was of a. 
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bright yellow colour ; indeed, he found it was pure gold 
While it was in a soft state he -wrote his ow'n name 
upon It, and when in the course of the day it became 
hardened, it looked Idee a brick of gold — and so it was 
' As the tree grew on the river side, and as the Kapila- 
cov, came morning and evening to supply him -viuth milk, 
Snbatsa resolved to stay there till he should meet the 
boat In the meantime the gold-bricks -w'ere increasing 
in number every day, for the cow both mormng and 
evening deposited there the precious article He put 
the gold-bncks, upon all of which his name -was 
engraved, one upon another in rows, so that from a 
distance they looked like a hillock of gold 

Leaving Snbatsa to arrange his gold-bricks under 
the tree on the nver side we must follow the fortunes 
of his wufe Ghintamam was a i\ oman of great beauty • 
and thmking that her beauty might be her nun, she, 
when seized by the boatmen, offered to Lakshmi the 

following prayer “ 0 Mother Lakshmi > have pity 

upon me Thou hast made me beautiful, but now my 
beauty will undoubtedly prove my ruin by the loss of 
honour and chastity I therefore beseech thee, gracious ^ 
^Mother, to make me ugly, and to cover my body inth 
some loathsome disease, that the boatmen may not 
touch me ” Lakshuu heard Chmtamani’s prayer , and 
in the t-winkhng of an eye, while she was in the arms 
of the boatmen, her naturally beautiful form was 
turned mto a -vile carcase. The boatmen on puttmg 
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her down m the hoat, found her body covered vith 
loathsome sores which were giving out a disgtistuig 
stench They therefore threw her into the hold of the • 
hoat amongst the cargo, where they used mommg and 
evenmg to send her a little boded nee and some water - 
In that hold Chmtamam had a miserable Me of it; 
but she greatly preferred that misery to the loss of 
chastiiy The boatmen went to some port, sold the 
cargo, and were retummg to their country when the 
Eight of what seemed a hdlock of gold, not far from 
the nver side, attracted their attention Snbatsa, 
whose eyes were ever directed towards the nver, was 
dehghted when he saw a boat turn towards the bank, 
as he fondly imagined his wife might be in it. The 
boatmen went to the hillock of gold, when Snbatsa 
said that the gold was his They put all the gold- 
bneks on board their vessel, took Snbatsa prisoner, 
and put him mto the hold not far from the woman 
covered with sores They of course immediately re- 
cognised each other, m spite of the change Chmtamam 
had undergone, but thought it prudent not to speak to 
each other They commumcated them ideas therefore 
by signs and gestures How, the boatmen were fond 
of playmg at dice, and as Snbatsa appeared to them 
from his looks to be a respectable man, they always 
asked him to 30m in the game As he was an expert 
player, he almost always won the game, on which the 
boatmen, envyuyr Lis supenor skill, threw him over- 
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Once on a tune ttere reigned a king wiio had seven 
queens He was very sad, for the seven queens were 
all barren. A holy mendicant, however, one day told 
the king that m a certam forest there grew a tree, on a 
branch of which hung seven mangoes ; if the kmg him- 
self plucked those mangoes and gave one to each of the 
queens they would aU become mothers So the kmg 
went to the forest, plucked the seven mangoes that 
grew upon one branch, and gave a mango to each of 
the queens to eat In a short time the kmg’s heart 
was filled with joy, as he heard thsut the seven queens 
were all with child. 

One day the king was out hunting, when he saw a 
young lady of peerless beauty cross his path He fell 
m love with her, brought her to his palace, and married 
her This lady was, however, not a human being, but 
a Rakshasi , but the kmg of course did not know iL 
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The king became dotmgly fond of hei , he did i\bat- 
evcr she told him Slie said one day to the king, 
“You say that you love me more than any one else 
Let me^see •whether you really love me so If you love 
me, malie your seven other queens blind, and let them 
bo killed ” The king became very sad at the request 
of his best-beloved queen, the more so as the seven 
queens ivere all with child But there was nothing for 
it but to comply with the Balcshasi-queen’s request 
The eyes of the seven queens were plucked out of their 
sockets, and the queens themselves were dehverod up 
to the chief mmister to be destroyed But the chief 
minister was a merciful man Instead of kiUmg the 
seven queens he hid them in a cave which was on the 
side of a hill In course of time the eldest of the seven 
queens gave biith to a child " What shall I do wth 
the child, said she, “ now that we are bhnd and are 
dymg lor want of food ? Let me kill the child, and let 
us all eat of its flesh ” So saying she kiUed the infant, 
and gave to each of her sister-queens a part of the child 
to eat The six ate their portion, but the seventh or 
youngest queen did not eat her share, but laid it beside 
her In a few days the second queen also was dehvered 
of a child, and she did with it as her eldest sister had 
done Math hers So did the thud, the fom-th, the fifth, 
n the sixth queen. At last the seventh queen gave 
bn-th to a son , but she, mstead of foUoivmg the example 
01 lier sister-queens, resolved to nuise the child. The 
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other queens demanded their portions of the newly-bom 
babe. She gave each of them the portion she had got 
of the SIX children which had been killed, and which 
she had not eaten but laid aside The other queens at 
once perceived that their portions were dry, and could 
not therefore be the parts of the child just bom. The 
seventh queen told them that she had made up her 
mmd not to kill the child but to- nurse it The others 
were glad to hear this, and they all said that they 
would help her m nursmg the "child. So the child was 
suckled by seven mothers, and it became after some 
years the hardiest and strongest boy that ever hved. 

In the meantime the Eakshasi wife of the king was 
domg mfimte mischief to the royal household and to 
the^ capital. What she ate at the royal table did not 
fill her capacious stomach She therefore, m the dark- 
ness of night, gradually ate up all the members of the 
royal family, all the king’s servants and attendants, all 
his horses, elephants, and cattle , till none remamed m 
the palace except she herself and her royal consort After 
that she used to go out m the evenmgs into the city 
and eat up a stray human bemg here and there The 
kmg was left unattended 1^ servants, there was no 
person left to cook for him for no one would take his 
service At last the boy who had been suckled by 
seven mothers, and who had now grown up to a stalwart 
youth, volunteered his services He attended on the 
king, and took every care to prevent the queen from 
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swUowiDg him up, for he went away home long before 
nightfall, and the Eakshasi-queen never seized her 
victims except at mght Hence the queen determined 
m some other way to get nd of the boy the boy 
always boasted that he was equal to any wdrlr, how'ever 
hard, the queen told him that she was suffering from 
some disease which could be cured only by eating a 
certain species of melon, w'hich was twelve cubits long, 
but the stone of which was thirteen cubits long, and 
that that fruit could be had only from her mother, who 
lived on the other side of the ocean She gave him a 
letter of introduction to her mother, m which she 
requested her to devour the boy the moment he put 
the letter mto her hands The boy, suspecting foul 
play, tore up the letter and proceeded on his journey 
The dauntless youth passed through many lands, and at 
last stood on the shore of the ocean, on the other side 
of which was the country of the Eakshasis He then 
bawled as loud as he could, and said " Granny 1 granny ! 
come and save your daughter, she is dangerously ill ” 
An old Kakshasi on the other side of the ocean heard 
the w’ords, crossed the ocean, came to the boy, and on 
heanng the message took the boy on her back and 
re-crossed the ocean So the boy was m the country 
^ of the Eakshasis The twelve-cubit melon with its 
thirteen-cuhit stone was given to the boy at once, and 
he was told to perform the journey back But the boy, 
p eaded fatigue, and begged to be allowed to rest one 
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day To tlus the old Kakshasi consented Observing 
a stont club and a rope banging in tbe Eaksbasi’a 
room, tbe boy inquired wbat they "were there for. She 
repbed, “Child, by that club and rope I cross tbe 
ocean. If any one takes the club and tbe rope in bis 
bands, and addresses them m the following magical 
words — 

“ 0 stout club ! 0 strong rope ' 

Take mo at ouce to the other side. 


then immediately tbe club and rope ivill take him to 
tbe other side of tbe ocean” Observing a bird in a 
cage banging in one comer of tbe room, tbe boy 
mquired wbat it was Tbe old Raksbasi replied, “ It 
contains a secret, child, which must not be disclosed to 
mortals, and yet bow can I hide it from my oivn grand- 
child^ That bird, child, contains tbe life of your 
mother If tbe bird is killed, your mother wdl at 
once die ” Armed with these secrets, the boy went to 
bed that night Nest morning the old Raksbasi, 
together with all the other Rakshasis, went to distant 
countries for forage. The boy took down the cage from 
the ceilmg, as well as the club and rope Having 
well secured the bird, he addressed the club and rope 
thus — 

** 0 stout club l 0 strong rope I 
Take me at once to the other mde ” 


In the twinklmg of an eye the boy was put on this 
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side the ocean He then retraced his steps, came to 
the queen, and gave her, to her astomshment, the , 
twelve-cubit melon with its thirteen-cuhit stone, 
hut the cage with the bird in it he kept carefully 
concealed. 

In the course of time the people of the city came 
to the kmg and said, "A monstrous bird comes out ^ 
apparently from the palace every evening, and seizes 
the passengers in the streets and swaDous them up 
This has been gomg on for so long a time that the city 
has become almost desolate.” The king could not 
make out what this monstrous bud was The kmg s 
servant, the boy, rephed that he knew the monstrous 
bird, and that he would kiU it provided the queen stood 
beside the Inng By royal command the queen was made 
to stand beside the king The boy then took the bird 
from the cage which he had brought from the other side 
of the ocean, on seemg which she fell into a fainting fit 
Turning to the king the hoy said, “ Sire, you will soon 
perceive who the monstrous bird is that devours your 
subjects every evenmg As I tear off each hmb of this 
bird, the correspondmg hmb of the man-devourer VruU 
fall off” The boy then tore off one leg of the bird m 
his hand , immediately, to the astonishment of the whole 
assembly, for the citizens were all present, one of the 
legs of the queen fell off And when the boy squeezed 
the throat of the bird, the queen gave up the ghost 
The boy then related his oivn history and that of hia 
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mother and his stepmothers The seven queens, whose 
eyesight was miraculously restored, were brought back 
to the palace , and the boy that was suckled by seven 
mothers was recogmsed by titie kmg as his nghtful 
heir. So they hved together happily. 

T1iu 3 my story endoth, 

The Katiya-tliom withereth, ic. 


THE STOEY OP PEINCE SOBUR. 

Once upon a tune there lived a certain merchant 
who had seven daughters One day the merchant put 
his daughters the question “By whose fortune dt 
get your hving ? » The eldest daughter answered 

an ” The same 

thp f f second daughter, the thud, 

daugLr^idl«I^aerlyt ^ 

ii“T r -rr"; 

let me L h! ’’J' J”"' »™ 

leave my house’^mtbTt”'™' 
forthwith called his palki b 

away the n^irl ordered them to 

forest The sit^ her m the midst of a 

which the bearers lifted ^on tb^^ 

hearers bad not o-onn i. shoulders. The 

<1 act gone m«y hundred y„de to the W 
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of " Hoon ! hoon ! hoon ! hoon ! boon ! boon ! ” Y^ben 
an old woman bawled out to tbem and bid them stop 
On coming up to tbe palki, sbe said, “ Where are you 
taking away my daughter 1 ” for sbe was tbe nurse of 
the mercbant’s youngest cbild Tbe bearers repbed, 
“ Tbe merchant has ordered us to take her away and 
leave her m tbe midst of a forest ; and we are gomg to 
do bis bidding.” “ I must go with her,” said tbe old 
woman " How wiU you be able to keep pace with us, 
as we must needs run ? ” said tbe bearers " Anyhow 
I must go where my daughter goes,” rejomed tbe old 
woman Tbe upshot was that, at tbe entreaty of tbe 
merchant’s youngest daughter, tbe old woman was put 
mside tbe palki along with her. In tbe afternoon tbe 
palki-bearers reached a dense forest They went far 
mto it , and towards sunset they put doun tbe girl and 
the old woman at the foot of a large tree, and retraced 
tbeir steps homewards 

Tbe case of tbe mercbant’s youngest daughter was 
truly pitiable Sbe was scarcely fourteen years old, 
sbe bad been bred m tbe lap of luxury , and sbe was 
now here at sundown m tbe heart of what seemed an 
intermmable forest, with not a penny in her pocket, 
and with no other protection than what could be given 
her by an old, decrepit, imbecile woman The very 
trees of tbe forest looked upon her with pity The 
gigantic tree, at whose foot sbe was minglmg her tears 
with those of the old woman, said to her (for trees 
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could speak in those days) — “ JJnhappy girl 1 I much 
pity you In a short time the "vrild beasts of the forest 
iTiU come out of their lairs and roam about for their 
prey , and they are sure to devour you and your com* 
panion But I can help you , I will make an opening 
for you m my trunk When you see the opening go 
into it , I will then close it up , and you will remam safe 
inside, nor can the wild beasts touch you.” In a 
moment the trunk of the tiee was split mto two The 
merchants daughter and the old woman went inside 
the hollow, on which the tree resumed its natural 
shape When the shades of night darkened the 
forest the wild beasts came out of their lairs The 
fierce tiger was there, the wuld hear was there, 
t e hord-skinned rhmoceros was there, the bushy 
boar was there , the musty elephant was there , 
and the horned buffalo was there They all growled 
round about the tree, for they got the scent of human 
ood The merchants daughter and the old woman 
na from within the tree the growl of the beasts. 

oasts came dashmg against the tree , they broke 
da bronchos , they pierced its trunk with their horns , 
t} scram led its bark with their claws* but m vam. 
mere sants d.iughtcr and her old nurse were safe 
'd-ua lovards dawn the wild beasts went away ' 

"t’rl inmates, 

^ dmpp. v.omcn, the wild beasts have gone mto their 

gruatly tormenting me The sun is up, you 
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can novT come out " So saymg the tree split itself into 
two, and the merchant’s daughter and the old woman 
came out. They saw the extent of the mischief done 
by the wnld beasts to the tree. Many of its branches 
had been broken down ; in many places the trunk had 
been pierced ; and in other places the bark had been 
stripped off The merchant’s daughter said to the tree, 
" Good mother, you are truly good to give us shelter at 
such a fearful cost You must be in great pam from 
the torture to which the wild beasts subjected you last 
night.” So saying she went to the tank which was 
near the tree, and bringing thence a quantity of mud, 
she besmeared the trunk with it, especially those parts 
which had been pierced and scratched After she had 
done this, the tree said, “■ Thank you, my good girl, I 
am now greatly reheved of my pain. I am, however, 
concerned not so much about myself as about you both 
You must be hungry, not having eaten the whole of 
yesterday. And what can I give you ? I have no 
fruit of my own to give you Give to the old woman 
whatever money you have, and let her go into the city 
hard by and buy some food.” They said they had no 
money On searchmg, however, m the work-box she 
found five cotortes ^ The tree then told the old woman 
to go with the cowries to the city and buy some Uiai ^ 
The old woman went to the city, which was not far, 

1 SReRfl used as money, one hundred and sixty of which conld have 
been got a few years ago for one pice * Fncd poddy 
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and said to one confectioner, "Please give me five 
coiorics worth of ITiai ” The confectioner langhed at her 
and said, " Be off, you old hag, do you think lhai can 
be had for five cowncs V She tned another shop, and 
the shop-keeper, thinking the woman to be in great 
distress, compassionately gave her a large quantity of 
khcii for the five cownes 

When the old woman returned vnth the kJicfi, the 
tree said to the merchant’s daughter, " Each of you eat 
a little of the lhai, lay by more than half, and strew 
the rest on the embankments of the tank all round ” 
They did as they weie bidden, though they did not 
underatand the reason why they were told to scatter 
the lhai on the sides of the tank They spent 
the day in bewaihng their fate, and at night they 
were housed inside the trunk of the tree as on the 
previous mght The wild beasts came as before, 
er mutilated the tree, and tortured it as m the 
precechng night But dunng the night a scene 

Zv embankments of the 

L! wh ^ ooibankmeniis to eat the 

their plumeU’eU off th ^^ny of 

the tZTi; i the morning 

together out f ^ the plumes 

g ther, out of which the merchant’s daughter made 
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a beautiful fau. This fan was taken into the city to 
the palace, where the son of the king admired it greatly 
and paid for it a large sum of money. As each mom- 
mg a quantity of plumes was collected, every day one 
fan was made and sold So that m a short time the 
two women got nch The tree then advised them to 
employ men in building a house for them to live in 
Accorclmgly bricks were burnt, trees were cut down for 
beams and rafters, bncks were reduced to powder, hme 
was manufactmed, and in a few months a stately, 
palace-hke house was built for the merchant’s daughter 
and her old nurse It was thought advisable to lay out 
the adjoining grounds as a garden, and to dig a tank 
for supplymg them with water. 

In the meantime the merchant himself with his wife 
and SIX daughters had been frowned upon by the 
goddess of wealth By a sudden stroke of misfortune 
he lost all his money, his house and property were sold, 
and he, his wife, and six daughters, were turned adrift 
penniless into the world It so happened that they 
lived m a village not far from the place where the tivo 
sti-ange women had built a palace and were digging a 
tank As the once rich merchant was now supporting 
his family by the pittance which he obtained every day 
for his manual labour, he bethought himself of employ- 
mg himself as a day labourer m diggmg the tank of 
the strange lady on the skirts of the forest His wife 
said she would also go to dig the tank with him So 
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one day while the strange lady was amusing herself from 
the window of lier palace with looking at the labourers 
digging her tank, to her utter surprise she saw her 
father and mother coming towards the palace, ap- 
parently to engage themselves as day labourers. Tears 
ran down her cheeks as she looked at them, for they 
were clothed m rags She immediately sent servants 
to bring them inside the house Tlie poor man and 
woman were frightened beyond measure They saw 
that the tank was all ready , and as it was customary 
in those days to offer a human sacrifice when the, dig- 
ging was over, they thought that they Avere called inside 
in order to be sacrificed. Their fears increased Avhen 
they were told to throw away their rags and to put ^ on 
fine clothes which were given to them The strange 
lady of the palace, however, soon dispelled their fears , 
for she told them that she was their daughter, fell on 
their necks and wept The nch daughter related her 
adventures, and the father felt she Avas ri<Tht AA'hen she 

O 

said that she hved upon her owm fortune and not on > 
that of her father She gave her father a large fortune, 
which enabled him to go to the city in which he for- 
merly hved, and to set himself up agam as a merchant. 

The merchant now bethought himself of going in 
his ship to distant countries for purposes of trade All 
was ready He got on board, ready to start, but, 
strange to say, the ship would not move The mer- 
chant was at a loss what to make of this At last the 
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idea occurred to bim that he had asked each of his six 
daughters, who were Imng with him, what thing she 
wished he should bring for her , but he had not asked - 
that question of his seventh daughter who had made 
him rich. He therefore immediatel} despatched a 
messenger to his youngest daughter, asking her what 
she wished her father to bring for her on his return 
from his mercantile travels When the messenger 
arrived she was engaged in her devotions, and hearmg 
that a messenger had arrived from her father she said 
to him “Sohur,” meaning “wait" The messenger 
understood that she wanted her father to bring for her 
something called Solur He returned to the merchant 
and told him that she wanted him to bnng for her 
Sobur The ship now moved of itself, and the mer- 
chant started on his travels. He visited many ports, 
and by sellmg his goods obtained immense profit The 
things his SIX daughters wanted him to bnng for them 
he easily got, but Sohir, the thing which he understood 
his youngest daughter wished tc have, he could get 
nowhere He asked at every port whether SoJni,') could 
be had there, but the merchants all told him that they 
had never heard of such an article of commerce Ai 
the last port he went through the streets bawling out 
— "Wanted Sobur! wanted Sobur The cry attracted 
the notice of the son of the king of that country whose 
name was Sobur The pnnce, heanng from the mer- 
chant that his daughter wanted Sobur, said that he 

K 2 
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had the article in question, and hnnging out a small 
hox of wood containing a magical fan with a looking- 
glass m it, said — “ This is Sohur which your daughter 
wishes to have ” The merchant havmg ohtamed the 
long-ivished-for Sdbur weighed anchor, and sailed for 
his native land On his amval he sent to his youngest 
daughter the said wonderful box. The daughter, 
thmking it to he a common wooden box, laid it aside 
Some days after when she was at leisure she bethought 
herself of opemng the box which her father had sent 
her When she opened it she saw in it a beautiful 
fan, and in it a looking-glass As she shook the fan, in 
a moment the Pnnce Sohur stood before her, and said 
" You called me, here I a-m, "What’s your wislj ? ” 
The merchant’s daughter, astonished at the sudden 
appearance of a pnnce of such exquisite beauty, asked 
who he was, and how he had made his appeai'ance 
there. The pnnce told her of the circumstances under 
vhich he gave the box to her father, and mformed her 
of the secret that whenever the fan would be shaken 
he T\ ould make his appearance The pnnce hved for 
a day or two m the house of the merchant’s daughter, 
who entertamed him hospitably The upshot was, that 
they fell m love ivith each other, and vowed to each 
other to be husband and wife The pnnce returned to 
his royal father and told Inm that he had selected a 
■^i^e for himself The day for the weddmg was fixed 
The merchant and his six daughters were mvited. 
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l^e nuptial knot •was tied. But tkere "was death in 
the mamage-bed The six daughters of the merchant, 
envying the happy lot of their youngest sister, had 
determined to put an end to the life of her newly- 
wedded husband. They broke several bottles, reduced 
the broken pieces into fine powder, and scattered it 
profusely on the bed. The prmce, suspecting no 
danger, laid himself down m the bed, hut he had 
scarcely been there two minutes when he felt acute 
pam through his whole system, for the fine bottle- 
powder had gone through every pore of his body As 
the pnnce became restless through pam, and was 
shnekmg aloud, his attendants hastily took him away 
to his own country 

The kmg and queen, the parents of Pnnce Sobur, 
consulted all the physicians and surgeons of the 
kmgdom , but m vam The young pnnce was day and 
night screaming -with pam, and no one could ascertam 
the disease, far less give him relief The gnef of the 
merchant’s daughter may be imagmed The marnage 
knot had been scarcely tied when her husband was 
attacked, as she thought, by a temble disease and 
carried away many hundreds of miles off Though 
she had never seen her husband’s country she deter- 
min ed to go there and nurse him She put on the 
garb of a Sannyasi, and with a dagger m her hand 
set out on her journey Of tender years, and unaccus- 
tomed to make long journeys on foot, she soon got 
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Tveary and sat under a tree to rest On tlie top of tl^e 
tree "was the nest of the dmne bird Bihangama and 
his mate Bihanganu. They "were not in their nest at 
the time, hut two of their young ones were in it 
Suddenly the young ones on the top of the tree gave 
a scream which roused the half-drowsy merchant’s 
daughter whom we shall now call the young Sannyasi 
He saw near him a huge serpent raising its hood and 
about to climb mto the tree In a moment he cut the 
serpent into two, on which the young birds left off 
screaming Shortly after the Bihangama and Bihan- 
gami came sading through the air , and the latter said 
to the former — “ I suppose our offspring as usual have 
been devoured by our great enemy the serpent. Ah 
me I I do not hear the cnes of my young ones ” Ou 
neanng the nest, however, they wj^e agreeably sur- 
pnsed to find their offspring alive The young ones 
told their dams how the young Sannyasi under the 
tree had destroyed the serpent And sure enough the 
bnahe was lymg there cut mto two 

The Bihangami then said to her mate — " Tlie young 
Sannyasi has saved our offsprmg from death, I wish 
we could do him some service m return ” The Bihan- 
gama rephed, "We shall presently do her service, for 
the person under the tree is not a man but a woman 
She got mamed only last night to Prince Sobur, who, a 
few hours after, when jumping into his bed, had every 
pore of his body pierced with fine particles of ground 
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bottles -wliicb bad been spread over bis bed by bis 
envious sisters-in-lavr He is still suffering pain in bis 
native land, and, mdeed, is at tbe point of death. And 
his heroic bride taking the garb of a Sannyasi is going 
to nurse him” "But,” asked tbe Bibangami, “is 
there no ciue for tbe pnnce?” “Yes, there is,” 
rephed tbe Bibangama* “if our dung -which is lying 
on the ground round about, and which is hardened, 
be reduced to powder, and applied by means of a 
brush to the body of the pnnce after bathing him 
seven times with seven jars of water and seven jars 
of milk, Pnnce Sobur will undoubtedly get v ell ” 
“But,” asked the Bibangami, “how can the poor 
daughter of the merchant walk such a distance? It 
must take her many days, by which time the poor 
pnnce -will have died” “I can,” replied the Bihan- 
gama, “ take the young lady on my back, and put her 
m the capital of Pimce Sobur, and brmg her back, 
pro-vided she does not take any presents there ” The 
merchant’s daughter, in the garb of a Sannyasi, heard 
this conversation between the two birds, and begged 
the Bibangama to take her on his back. To this the 
bird readily consented Before mountmg on her aenal 
car she gathered a quantity of buds’ dung and reduced 
it to fine powder. Armed with this potent drug she 
got up on the back of the kmd bud, and sailing 
through the au -with the rapidity of ligbtmng, soon 
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reached the capital of Prinde Sohur The young San- 
njasi went up to the gate of the palace, and sent word 
to the king that he was acquainted with potent dnigs 
and would cure the prince in a few hours The king, 
wlio had tried all the best doctors in the Inngdom 
without success, looked upon the Sannyasi as a mere 
pretender, but on the advice of his councillors agreed 
to give lum a tnal The Sannyasi ordered seven jars 
of water and seven jars of millc to be brought to him 
He poured the contents of all the jars on the body of 
the pnnee. He then applied, by means of a feather, 
the dung-powder he had already prepared to every pore 
of the pnneos body Thereafter seven jars of water 
and Ec\en jars of milk were agam six times poured 
upon him Wlien the prmce’s body was wiped, he felt 
perfectly well The lung ordered that the richest 
treasures he had should be presented to the wonderful 
<loctor, but the Sannyasi refused to take any. He 
n \ wanted a nng from the prince’s finger to presen e 
a mcmonal The nng n as readily given him The 
more lants daughter hastened to the sea-shore where 
U.0 hhangama was awaiting her In a moment they 
n ached the tree of the divme birds. Hence the young , 
« C TOlkcd (o ber house on tho skirts of tho forest 

11 . r'l ' “Ppeared before her. Wlicn 

» Ki) shooed liim tho rins. ho learnt with infimlo 
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surpnse that his own wife was the doctor that cured 
him The pnnce took away his bride to his palace m 
his far-off kmgdom, forgave his sisters-in-law, hved 
happily for scores of years, and was blessed with 
children, grand-children, and great-grand-children. 

Tims my story endeth, 

The Hatiye-thom vathereth, &c. 



IX 


THE ORIGIN OF OPIUM » 

Once on a time there lived on the banks of the holy 
Ganga a Rishi,* vho spent his days and nights in the 
perfoiinance of religious ntes and in meditation upon 
God From sunrise to sunset he sat on the river hank 
fiDgJiged in devotion, and at mght he took shelter in a 
hut of palm-leaves ivhich his own hand had raised in 
a hush hard by There vere no men and ivomen for 
miles roimd In the hut, however, there was a mouse, 
which used to live upon the leaimgs of the Bishi's supper 
As it was not m the nature of the sage to hurt any 
hvmg thmg, our mouse never ran away^ from him, but, 
on the contrary, went to him, touched his feet, and 
played with him. The Eislu, partly m kindness to the 
httle brute, and partly to have some one by to talk to at 
times, gave the mouse the power of speech One night 

f ^ recited to me ty a stoiy-teller 

« the other sex who r^oicea in the nom tfe plume “An Inmate of the 
tlalcntta Lnnatio Asylum.” 

^ A holy sage 
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the mouse, standmg oa its hiad-legs and joining together 
its fore-legs reverently, said to the Kishi, “ Holy sage, 
you have been so kmd as to give me the po-wer to speak 
hke men If it vriU not displease your reverence, I 
have one more boon to ask ” “ What is it ^ ” said the 

Eishi “ What is it, httle mousie ? Say what you 
want ” The mouse answered — “ When your reverence 
goes m the day to the river side for devotion, a cat 
comes to the hut to catch me And had it not been for 
fear of your reverence, the cat would have eaten me up 
long ago, and I fear it will eat me some day My 
prayer is that I may be changed into a cat that I may 
prove a match for my foe ” The Rishi became propitious 
to the mouse, and threw some holy water on its body, 
and it was at once changed mto a cat 

Some mghts after, the Bishi asked his pet, “Well, 
little puss, how do you hke your present life ? ” “ Not 

much, your reverence,” answered the cat “ Why not * ” 
demanded the sage “ Are you not strong enough to 
hold your own against all the cats m the world?” 
“Yes,” rejomed the cat. “Your reverence has made 
me a strong cat, able to cope with all the cats in the 
world But I do not now fear cats ; I have got a new 
foe Whenever your reverence goes to the nver side, 
a pack of dogs comes to the hut, and sets up such a 
loud barking that I am fnghtened out of my hfe K 
your reverence will not be displeased with me, I beg 
you to change me mto a dog ” The Eishi said, “ Be 
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turned into a dog,” and tbe cat fortbivitli became - 
a dog 

Some dajs passed, when one night the dog said thus 
to the Eishi “I cannot thank your reverence enough 
for j our kindness to me I ivns but a poor mouse, and 
you not only gave me specdi but turned mo into a cat , 
and again you were kind enough to change me into a 
dog As a dog, however, I suffer a great deal of trouble, 

I do not get enough food my only food is the leavings 
of your supper, but that is not sufficient to fill thc. ma'^ 
of such a large beast as you have made me 0 hoiv I _ 
envy those apes who jump about from tree to tree, and 
eat all sorts of dehcious fruits 1 If your reverence wuh 
not get angry with me, I pray that I be changed into an 
ape ” The kind-hearted sage readily granted his pet s 
wish, and the dog became an ape 

Our ape was at first wild with joy. He leaped from 
one tree to another, and sucked every luscious fruit he 
could find But his joy was short-hved Summer came 
on with its drought As a monkey he found it hard to 
dnnk water out of a nver or of a pool , and he saw the 
wild boars splashing in the water all the day long 
He envied their lot, and exclaimed, “ 0 how happy 
those boars axe 1 All day their bodies are cooled 
and refreshed by water T wish I were a boar ” 
Accordingly at night he lecounted to the Eishi the 
troubles of the hfe of an ape and the pleasures of that 
of a hoar, and begged of him to change him mto a boar 
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Tiic kuKlitcs*^ knew no 1>ouT>th, complied 

Ailli lO'iuv^l nnd liirard Inm into a twnr 

For two whole <1 iv.'- onr hor-r U pt h«s lewly ‘-o.ikmij w'ct, 
Mul on the third diy, an ho was rpl'inhmg about in lij.>> 
f .vourjlo otoinont, w'hoin f,houkl ho see but tho kinq of 
the coimlTV mbnjt on a iichly rapiri’^nncd elcpinna 
kiti)? ivos out iumUn", and it wiu'? only by a iuck\ 
rlrnso thiii oiirl>oir beintr Ivnygcd He dwelt 

in hl•^ own nni'd on the dangc-^s nltcndnjg the life of a 
wild boar, and enticd the lot of the ‘•Jately elephant 
who \va5 to fortnunto ns to <.irry nbuut t]>e Icing of the 
i ujsitrf on In'; bach ITo longed to be an elephant, 
an i a* night bi,'''Ug}ji the Kialn to innkt him one 
Ourelcjihaiit. was roaniiitg about m the wildcnios!;, 
when he saw the king out hunthig. The clopluuit went 
towards the king’s swim witii the view of bung caught 
Tho 1 ing, sot-ing lie- e!<’p!j'uit at a di'^tance, admired it 
on i'ceount of its bv.uitj, and gave ordm that it diould 
b^' caught and tiim d Our elcuhnnl w.is easily caught, 
and laken into tlio rojal stab'es mid was soon tamed 
It BO chmtcrd that the queen c?cpre'’Sed a wish to bathe 
ir. iho watus of the holy Ganga. 'ihe king, who wished 
to accompany hL loyal consort, ordered that the newjy- 
oaiight elephant should be brought to him Tho Icing 
.and queen rnounV-d on his back, One would suppose 
that the elephant had now' got his washes, ns the king 
Imd mounted on his back. But no. There was a fly 
in tho ointment The elephant, who looked upon 
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himself as a lordly beast, could not brook the idea that 
a woman, though a queen, should nde on his back 
He thought himself degraded He jumped , up so 
violently that both the king and queen fell to the 
ground The king carefully picked up the queen, took 
her in Ins arms, asked her whether she had been much 
hurt, wiped off the dust from her clothes with his hand- 
kerchief, and tenderly kissed her a hundred times 
Our elephant, after witnessing the king’s caresses, 
scampered off to the woods as fast as his legs could 
carry him As he ran he thought within himself thus 
“After aU, I see that a queen is the happiest of all 
creatures Of what mfimte regard is she the object 1 
Tlie king hfted her up, took her in his arms, made 
many tender mquines, iviped off the dust from her 
clothes with his oivn loyal hands, and kissed her a 
hundred times I 0 the happiness of being a queen! 
I must tell the Rishi to make me a queen ' ” So 
sajnng the elephant, after traversmg the woods, went 
at sunset to the Rishi’s hut, and fell prostrate on 
the ground at the feet of the holy sage The Rishi 
said, Well, what s the news ? Why have you left the 
king s stud ^ “ What shall I say to your reverence ^ 

You have been very kind to me, you have granted 
every wish of name I have one more boon to ask, and 
it will be the last By becommg an elephant I have 
got only my bulk increased, but not my happmess I 
see that of all creatures a queen is the happiest in the 
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Tsroxld. Do, holy father, make me a queea” “Silly 
child,*’ answered the Rishi, “how can I make you a 
queen? Where can I get a kmgdom for you, and a 
royal husband to boot ^ All I can do is to change you 
mto an exquisitely beautifiil girl, possessed of charms 
to captivate the heart of a prmce, if ever the gods 
grant you an interview with some great prmce ! ” Our 
elephant agreed to the change , and m a moment the 
sagacious beast was transformed into a beautiful young 
lady, to whom the holy sage gave the name of Posto- 
mam, or the poppy-seed lady 

Postomam lived in the Kishi’s hut, and spent her 
time m tending the flowers and watermg the plants 
One day, as she was sittmg at the door of the hut 
during the Bishi’s absence, she saw a man dressed m 
a very nch garb come towards the cottage She stood 
up and asked the stranger who he was, and what he 
had come there for The stranger answered that he 
had come a-huntmg m those parts, that he had been 
chasmg m vam a deer, that he felt thirsty, and that 
he came to the hut of the hermit for refreshment 

Fostomam — Stranger, look upon this cot as your own 
house FE do everythmg I can to make you comfort- 
able, I am only sorry we are too poor suitably to 
entertain a man of your rank, for if I mistake not you 
are the kmg of this country 

The kmg smiled Postomam then brought out a 
water-pot, and made as if she would wash the feet of 
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her royal guest Tvith her own hands, when the Inug 
said, " Holy maid, do not touch my feet, for I am only a 
Kshatnya, and you are the daughter of a holy sage " 
PoUomam — Noble sir, I am not the daughter of the 
Rishi, neither am I a Brahmam mj’] , so there can he 
no harm m my touchmg your feet Besides, you are 
S^6st, and I am hound to wash your feet 
K%ng — Forgive my impertmence What caste do 
you belong to ? 

Postomam — I have heard from the sage that my 
parents -were Nshatnyas 

King May I ask you whether your father was a 
king, for your uncommon beauty and your stately 
demeanour show that you are a born pnncess 
Postomam, without answenng the question, went 
mside the hut, brought out a tray of the most dehcious 
fiuits, and set it before the king The kmg, however, 
u ould not touch the fruits till the maid had answered 
his questions When pressed hard Postomam gave the 
following answer “ The holy sage says that my father 
vas a kmg Havmg been oveicome m battle, he, along 
with my mother, fled mto the woods My poor father 
'\as eaten up by a tiger, and my mother at that time 
as brought to bed of me, and she closed her eyes as 
1 opened name Strange to say, there was a boe-hive 
e tree at the foot of -which I lay , drops of honey 
+1 J^aouth and kept ahve the spark of life tdl 

'in ishi found me and brought me mto his hut 
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This IS the simple story of the •wretched girl who now 
stands before the king” 

King — Call not yourself ■wretched. You are the 
lovehest and most beautiful of women You would 
' adorn the palace of the mightiest soveieign 

The upshot was, that the king made love to the girl 
and they were joined in marriage by the Rishi Posto- 
mam was treated as the favourite queen, and the former 
queen was m disgrace Postomam's happiness, however, 
was short-lived One day as she was standing by a 
well, she became giddy, fell ,^into the water, and died 
The Rishi then appeared before the kmg and said 
“ 0 king, grieve not over the past (What is fixed by 
fate must come to pass ) The queen, who has just been 
dro-wned, was not of royal blood She was born a rat ; 
I then changed her successively, accoiding to her oivn 
wish, mto a cat, a dog, a boar, an elephant, and a 
beautiful girl Now that she is gone, do you again 
take into favour your former queen As for my reputed 
daughter, through the favour of the gods I’ll make her 
name immortal Let her body remain m the well , fill 
the well up -with earth Out of her fiesh and bones 
■utU grow a tiee which shall be called after her Posto, 
that IS, the Poppy tree From this tree will be obtamed 
a drug called opium, which will be celebrated as 
a poAverful medicine through aU ages, and which 
will always be either swallowed or smoked as a 


L 
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wonderful narcotic to the end of tune The opium 
swallower or smoker aviU have one quality of each of 
the ammals to which Postomam was transformed He 
will be mischievous like a rat, fond of milk like a cat, 
quarrelsome like a dog, filthy hke an ape, savage like 
u boar, and high-tempered like a queen.” 


Thns my alory endeth, 

The Natiya-thorn \vitheroth, fcr 



X. 


STRIKE BUT HEAR 

Once upon a tune tlieie reigned a king who had 
three sons His subjects one day came to him and 
said, “ 0 mcamation of justice ' the kingdom is infested 
vrith thieves and robbers. Our property is not safe. 
We pray your majesty to catch hold of these th eves 
and pumsh them ” The king said to his sons, " 0 my 
sons, I am old, but you are all in the pnme of manhood 
How is it that my kmgdom is full of thieves ? I look 
to you to catch hold of these thieves” The three 
pnnces then made up their minds to patrol the city 
every night With this view they set up a station in the 
outskirts of the city, where they kept then horses In 
the early part of the night the eldest prince rode upon 
his horse and went through the whole city, but did not 
iee a single thief He came back to the station About 
midnight the second pnnce got upon his horse and rode 
through every part of the city, but he did^ not see or 
hear of a smgle thief He came al’’^ back to the 
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station. Some hours after midnight the youngest 
pnnce -went the rounds, and when lie came near the 
gate of the palace where his father lived, he saw a 
beautiful woman coming out of the palace The pnnce 
accosted the woman, and asked who she was and where 
she w'as going at that hour of the night The woman 
answered, “ I am Railakshmi,^ the guardian dcit} of 
this palace The king w ill be killed this night I am 
therefore not needed here I am going away^’ The 
pnnce did not know' what to make of this message 
After a moment’s reflection he said to the goddess, 
"But suppose the king is not killed to-mght, then have 
you any objection to return to the palace and staj 
there ? "I have no objection,” rephed the goddess 
The pnnce then begged the goddess to go in, promising 
to do his best to pre\ent the king from being killed 
Then the goddess entered the palace again, and m a 
moment went the pnnce know' not whither 

Tne pnnce went straight into the bedroom of his 
royal father There he lay immersed m deep sleep 
His second and young wife, the stepmother of our 
pnnce, was sleeping ih another bed in the room A 
hght was burning dimly What w'as bis surprise when 
the pnnce saw a huge cobra going round and round the 
golden bedstead on which bis father w as sleeping The 
pnnce watb bis sword cut the serpent m two Hot 
satisfied wutb kilhng the cobra, be cut it up into a 

^ The tutelary goddess of a king’s household. 
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hundred pieces, and put them inside the pan dish^ 
which was m the room. While the prince was cutting 
up the serpent a drop of hlood fell on the breast of his 
stepmother who was sleepmg hard by The pnnce w^as 
m great distress He said to himself, “I have saved 
my father hut killed my mother ” How was the drop 
of hlood to he taken out of his mother’s .breast ^ He 
wrapped round his tongue a piece of cloth sevenfold, 
and with it hcked up the drop of blood But while he 
was m the act of doing this, his steplnother woke up, 
and opening her eyes saw that it was her stepson, the 
youngest pnnce The young prince rushed out of the 
room • The queen, mtendmg to ruin the youngest 
pnnce, whom she hated, called out to her husband, 
“My lord, my lord, are you awake? are you awake * 
Rouse yourself up Here is a nice piece of husmess ” 
The king on awaking mquired what the matter was 
" The matter, my lord ^ Your worthy son, the youngest 
prmce, of whom you speak so highly, was just here 
I caught him m the act of touching my breast Doubt- 
less he came with a wicked intent And this is your 
worthy son 1 ” The kmg was horror-struck The 
pnnce went to the station to his brothers, but told 
them nothmg. 

Early m the morning the king called his eldest son 
to him and said, “If a man to whom I mtrust ray 

1 A vessel, made generally of brass, for keeping the pan leaf together 
with betel-nut and other spices 
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honour and my life prove faithless, hoiv should he he 
punished?” The eldest pniico replied, “Doubtless 
such a man’s head should be cut off, but hefoie you 
kill, you should see whether the man is really faith- 
less ” “ WHiat do you mean ? ” inquired the king 

“Let your majesty he pleased to listen,” answered 
the pnnee 

“Once on a time there lived a goldsimth vho had a 
grown-up son And this son had a wife uho had 
the rare faculty of understanding the language of 
beasts , but neither her husband nor any one else knew 
that slie had this uncommon gift One mght she vas 
lying in bed beside her husband in their house, uhich 
was close to a river, ivhen she heard a jackal hoivl out, 
There goes a carcase floating on the river, is there 
any one who will take off the diamond ring froni thci 
finger of the dead man and gi\e me the corpse to eat?’ 
The woman understood the jackal’s language, got up 
from bed and went to the nver-side The husband, 
who was not asleep, followed his wife at some distance 
so as not to be observed by her The woman w-ent 
into the water, tugged the floating corpse towards the 
Bhore,.and saw the diamond ring on the finger TJnabJe 
to loosen it wuth her hand, as the fingers of the dead 

ody had swelled, she bit it off with her teeth, and put 
0 dead body upon land She then went to her bed, 
'w ither she had been preceded by her husband The 
goldsmith lay beside his wnfe almost petrified 
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With fear, for he concluded after what he saw that his 
mfe was not a human being but a Eakshasi He spent 
the rest of the night m tossmg in his bed, and early m 
the mormng spoke to his father m the foiloiNung manner 
‘ Father, the woman whom thou hast given me to wiff 
IS not a real woman but a Eakshasi Last night as 1 
was lying m bed with her, I heard outside the house, 
tow ards the nver-side, a jackal set up a fearful howl 
On this she, thmkmg that I w’as asleep, got up from 
bed, opened the door, and went out to the nver-side. 
Surpnsed to see her go out alone at the dead hour of 
night, I suspected evd and followed her, but so that she 
could not see me What did she do, do you think? 
0 horror of horrors > She went into the stream, dragged 
towards the shore the dead body of a man which was 
floatmg by, and began to eat it ! I saw this with mine 
owm eyes I then returned home while she was feasting 
upon the carcase, and jumped into bed In a few 
mmutes she also returned, bolted the door, and lay 
beside me. 0 my father, how can I live with a 
Eakshasi ^ She will certainly kill me and eat me up 
one mght ’ The old goldsmith was not a little shocked 
to hear this account Both father and son agreed that 
the woman should be taken into the forest and there 
left to be devoured by wild beasts Accordingly the 
young goldsmith spoke to his wife thus ‘ My dear love, 
you had better not cook much this morning , only boil 
nee and bum a brmjal, for I must take you to-day to 
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see your father and mother, who are dying to see you.’ 
At the mention of her father’s house she hecame full of 
joy, and finished the coolong in no time The husband 
and wife snatched a hasty breakfast and started on their 
journey The way lay through a dense jungle, m which 
the goldsmith bethought .himself of leavmg his wife 
alone to he eaten up by wild beasts But while they 
were passmg through this jungle the woman heard 


serpent hiss, the meaning of which hissmg, as under- 
stood by her, was as follows ‘ 0 passer-by, how 
thankful should I be to you if you would catch hold 
of that croakmg frog m yonder hole, which is full of 
gold and precious stones, and give me the firog to 
' ow, and you take the gold and precious stones’ 
The woman forthwith made for the frog, and began 
gging the hole with a stick The young goldsmith 
'was now quaking with fear, thinking his Eakshasi-wife 
^as about to loll him. She called out to him and said. 
Husband, take up aU this large quantity of gold and 

Itt TT gddsmtb. not knotvtng 

S LIT *o ‘te place, and to 

Srtl! V 

WTS coded up 

S rtat an accomphsled wife he waa bleated 
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•with, said to her, ‘My love, it has got very late to-day ; 
it would he impossible to reach your father’s house 
before nightfall, and "we may he devoured by •wild 
beasts in the jungle , I propose therefore that we both 
return home ’ It took them a long time to reach home, 
for they were laden with a large quantity of gold and 
precious stones On coming near the house, the gold- , 
smith said to his wife, ‘ My dear, you go by the back 
door, while I go by the front door and see my father in 
his shop and show him all this gold and these precious 
stones ’ So she enh led the house by the back door, 
and the moment she entered she was met by the old 
goldsmith, who had come that mmute into the house 
for some purpose "with a hammer in his hand The old 
goldsmith, when he saw his Kakshasi daughter-in-law, 
concluded m liis mind that she had killed and swallowed 
up lus son He therefore struck her on the head with 
the hammer, and she immediately died That moment 
the son came into the house, but it was too late Hence 
it IS that I told your majesty that before you cut off a 
man’s head you should inquire whether the man is 
really guilty.” 

The king then called his second son' to him, and 
said, “ If a man to whom I mtrust my honour and my 
life prove faithless, how should he be pumshed ^ ” The 
second prmce rephed, “Doubtless such a man’s head 
should be cut off, but before you kill you should see 
* whether the man is really faithless ” “ What do you 
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mean ^ ” inquired tlie king " Let j’our majestj be 
pleased to listen/’ ansivered tbe pnnce 

“ Once on a time there reigned a king "ftbo is as very 
fond of gomg out a-hunting Once ivhile he ivas out 
hunting his horse took him into a dense forest far from 
his followers He rode on and on, and did not see 
either villages or tow ns He became very thirsty, but 
he could see neither pond, lake, nor stream At last 
he found sometbmg dnpping from tbe top of a tree 
Concluding it to be rain-water which had rested in 
some cavity of the tree, he stood on horseback under 
the tree and caught the dripping contents m a small 
cup It was, however, no rain-w'ater A huge cobra, 
which was on the top of the tree, was dashing in lage 
its fangs against the tree , and its poison w as coming 
out and was falhng in drops The king, however, 
thought it was ram-water, though his horse knew 
better When the cup was nearly filled "with the hquid 
snake-poison, and the king was about to drink it oS^ 
the horse to save the life of his royal master, so moved 
about that the cup fell from the king’s hand and all 
the hquid spilled about The kmg became very angry 
with his horse, and with his sword gave a cut to the 
horse s neck, and the horse died immediately Hence 
It is that I told your majesty that before you cut off a 
mans head you should inquire whether the man is 
really guilty ” 

The king then called to him bis third and youngest 
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son, and said, If a man to ndiom I mtrust my honour 
and my life prove faithless, how should he be 
punished ? ” The youngest prmce replied, “ Doubtless 
such a man’s head should be cut off, but before you 
kill you should see whether the man is really faithless ” 
" A\Tiat do you mean ? ” inquired the king “ Let your 
majesty be pleased to listen,” answered the pnnce 
“ Once on a time there reigned a kmg who had in 
his palace a remarkable bird of the Suka species One 
day as the Suka went out to the fields for an airing, he 
saw his dad and dam, who pressed him to come and spend 
some days with them in their nest in some far-oflf land/ 
The Suka answered he would be very happy to come, 
but he could not go without the kmg’s leave , he added 
that he w'ould speak to the king that very day, and 
w^ould be ready to go the foDowung morning if his dad 
and dam would come to that very spot The Suka 
spoke to the king, and the king gave leave with reluc- 
tance as he was very fond of the bird So the next 
morning the Suka met lus dad and dam at the place 
appomted, and went wath them to his paternal nest on 
the top of some high tree m a far-off land The three 
birds lived happily together for a forttiight, at the end 
of which penod the, Suka said to his dad and dam, 
‘ My beloved parents, the king granted me leave only 
for a forlmght, and to-d§iy the fortnight is over* to- 
morrow I must start for the city of the king’ His 
dad and dam readily agreed to the reasonable proposal, 
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and told him to take a present to the king After 
laying their heads together for some time they agreed 
that the present should be a fruit of the tree of 
Immortahty So early next morning the Suka plucked 
a frmt off the tree of Immortality, and carefully 
catching it in his beak, started on his aennl journey. 
As he had a heavy weight to carry, the Suka was not ' 
able to reach the city of the king that day, and vras 
benighted on the road He took shelter in a tree, and 
was at a loss to know where to keep the fruit If he 
kept it in his beak it was sure, he thought, to fall out 
when he fell asleep Foitunately he saw a hole in fhe 
trunk of the tree in which he had taken shelter, and 
accordingly put the fruit m it It so happened that m 
that hole there ivas a snake , in the course of the night 
the snake darted its fangs on the fruit, and thus 
besmeared it vuth its poison Early before crow- 
cavrung the Suka, suspecting nothing, took up the fruit 
of Immortahty in its beak, and began his aenal voyage 
Thi Suka reached the palace while the king wAs sitting 
with his mimsters The king was delighted to see his pet 
bird come agam, and greatly admired the beautiful fruit 
•which the Suka had brought as a present The fruit 
was very fair to look at , it uas the lovehest fniit in all 
the earth , and as its name imphes it makes the eater 
of it immortal The king was going to eat it, but hi£ 
courtiers said that it was not advisable ’ for the king tc 
.eat it, as it might be a poisonous fruit. He accordingly 
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threw it to a crow i\hich was perched on the wall, the 
crow ate a part of it , but in a moment the crow fell 
down and died. The king, imagimng that the Suka 
had mtended to take away his life, took hold of the 
bird and killed it The king ordered the stone of the 
deadly fruit, as it was thought to be, to he planted in a 
garden outside the city. The stone m course of time 
became a large tree bearing lovely fruit. The king 
ordered a fence to be put round the tree, and placed a 
guard lest people should eat of the fruit and die 
There hved m that city an old Brahman and his wife, 
vho used to hve upon chanty. The Brahman one day 
mourned his hard lot, and told his wife that instead 
of leading the iruetched life of a beggar he would eat 
the fruit of the poisonous tree m the king’s garden and 
thus end lus days So that very night he got up from 
his bed in older to get into the king’s garden His 
wife, suspecting her husband’s intention, followed him, 
resolved also to eat of the fruit and die with her 
husband As at that dead hour of night the guard 
was asleep, the old Brahman ])lucked a fruit and ate 
it The V Oman said to her husband, ' If you die what 
IS the use of my life ^ I'll also eat and die ’ So 
saying she plucked a fruit and ate it Thinkmg that 

the poison would take some time to produce its due 

$ 

effect, they both went home and lay in bed, supposmg 
that they would never nse agam To them infimte 
surpnse next mommg they found themselves to be not 
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only alive, but joung and vigorous Their neighbours 
could scarcely recognise them — they had become so 
changed The old Brahman had become handsome 
and vigorous, no grey hairs, no vriinkles on his cheeks, 
and as for his wife, she had become as beautiful as any 
lady m the kings household The king, heanng of 
this wonderful change, sent for the old Brahman, who 
told him all the circumstances The king then greatly 
lamented the sad fate of his pet bird, and blamed 
himself for having killed it ivithout fully inquinng 
mto the case 

‘ Hence it is,” continued the youngest pnnce, “ that 
I told your Majesty that before you cut off a man’s 
head you should inquire whether the man is really 
gudty I know your Majesty thinks that last mght I 
entered your chamber with wicked intent Be pleased 
to hear me before you stake Last night as I was on 
my rounds I saw a female figure come out of J e palace 
On challengmg her she said that she was Bajlakshmi, 
the guardian deity of the palace, and that she was 
leaving the palace as the king would be kiUed that 
night. I told her to come m, and that I would prevent 
t e kmg from bemg killed I went straight into your 
e room, and saw a large cobra gomg round and round 
your golden bedstead I killed the cobra, cut it up 
a undred pieces, and put them m the pan dish 

^ cuttmg up the snake, a drop of its 
blood fell on the breast of my mother, and then I 
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thought that while I had saved my father I had killed 
my mother I vTapped round my tongue a piece of cloth 
sevenfold and licked up the drop of blood While I 
was licking up the blood, my mother opened her ej’CS 
and noticed me This is what I have done , now cut 
off my head if your Majesty wishes it ” 

The lung filled with joy and gratitude embraced his 
son, and from that time loved him more even than he 
bad loved him before 


Thus my story endcth, 

The Nntiya-thom xnthereth, kc 



XL 

THE ADVENTURES OF TWO THIEVES AND OF THEIR 

SONS 

PART I 

Once on a time there lived two thieves m a ° 
who earned their hvehhood by stealmg As they 
well-known thieves, every act of theft in the vi fto 
was ascribed to them whether they committ®*^ it ^ 
not ^ thhy therefore left the village , and, being xeso 
to support themselves by honest labour, went to 
neighbounng toivn for service Both of them 
engaged by a householder , the one had to tend a covf, 
and the other to water a champal.ci plant. The e 
thief began watering the plant early in the niomm,^ 
and as he had been told to go on pouring water i 
some of it collected itself round the foot of the pla'ot 
he went on pourmg bucketful after bucketful but to 
no purpose No sooner was the water poured on the 
foot of the plant than it was forthwith sucked up by 
the thirsty earth , and it was late in the afternoon vhen 
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tbe thief, liicd mth dra-^-ing -water, laid himself down 
on the ground, and fell asleep. The younger thief 
fared no better. The cow which he had to tend was 
the most vicious in the whole country. When taken 
out of the village for pasturage it galloped away to a 
great distance -vinth its tail erect , it ran from one 
paddy-field to another, and ate the com and trod upon 
it, it entered into sugar-cane plantations and de- 
stro} ed the sweet cane , — for all which damage and acts 
of trespass the neathei-d was soundly rated hy the 
owners of the fields. UTiat ivith runmng after the 
cow from field to field, from pool to pool ; what -vnth 
the ahusu e language poured not only upon him, but 
upon his forefathers up to the fourteenth generation, by 
the owners of the fields m which the corn had been 
destroyed, — the younger thief had a miserable day of 
it After a world of trouble he succeeded about sunset 
in catching hold of the cow, winch he brought hack to 
the house of his master The elder thief had just roused 
himself Crom sleep when he saw the younger one bring- 
ing m the cow. Then the elder said to the younger — 
“Brother, why are you so late m coming from the fields’” 
Younger , — What shall I say, brother ? I took the 
cow to that part of the meadow -where there is a tank, 
near which there is a large tree. I let the cow loose, 
and it began to graze about without gmng the least 
trouble I spread my gamchha ^ upon the grass under 
' A towel nsed in bathing 
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tlie tree , and there -vvas such a delicious breeze that I 

r 

soon fell asleep, and I did not ^\ake till after sunset, 
and when I ai\oke I saw niy good cow grazmgcon-' 
lentedly at the distance of a few paces But how did 
you faro, brother ? 

Elder — Oh, as for me, I had a jolly time of it I 
had poured only one bucketful of w atcr on the plant, 
when a large quantity rested round it So m} work 
as done, and 1 had the w hole day to my'self I hud 
myseK down on the ground , I meditated on the 
pys of this new mode of life, I whistled, I sang, 
and at last fell asleep And I am up only this 
moment 

^Yhen this talk was ended, the elder thief, behevmg 
that what the younger thief had said was true, thought 
that tending the cow was more comfortable than water- 
mg the plant, and the younger thief, for the same 
reason, thought that watermg the plant w'as more 
comfortable than tendmg the cow each therefore 

resolved to exchange his oAvn wurk for that of the 
other 


Elder ell, brother, I have a wash to tend the cow 
uppose to-morrow you take my work, and I yours 
tLave you any objection ? 

Not the shghtest, brother I shall be 
g to take up your work, and you are quite wel- 

>11 1 ruine Only let me give you a 

bit of advice. I felt ,t rather uncomfortab’ - - 
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nearly the Avliole of tlie day on the bare ground. If 
you take a charpoy ^ mth you, you will have a merry 
time of it.” 

Early the foUoiving morning the elder thief went out 
with the cow to the fields, not forgetting to take with 
him a cliarpoy for his ease and comfoit, and the 
younger thief began watering the plant The lattei had 
thought that one bucketful, or at the outside two 
bucketfuls, of water would be enough BuT; what was 
his surprise when he found that even a hundred 
bucketfuls were not sufficient to saturate the ground 
around the roots of the plant He was dead tired with 
drawmg water The sun was almost going down, and 
yet his work was not over At last he gave it up 
through sheer weariness. 

The elder thief m the fields was m no better case. 
He took the cow beside the tank which the younger 
thief had spoken of, put his charpoy under the large 
tree hard by, and then let the cow loose As soon as 
the cow was let loose it went scampering about in the 
meadow, jumping over hedges and ditches, lunnmg 
through paddy-fields, and injurmg sugar-cane planta- 
tions The elder thief was not a little put about He 
had to run about the whole day, and to be msulted 
by the people whose fields bad been trespassed upon. 
But the worst of it was, that our thief had to mn 
about the meadow -with the charpoy on his head for 
^ A Bort of bed made of rope, supported by posts of wood. 

U 2 
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he could not put it anywhere for fear it should he taten 
away When the other neatherds who were in the 
meadow saw the elder thief runnms about in hreathless 
haste after the cow with the charpoy on his head, they 
clapped their hands and raised shouts of densioa 
The poor fellow, hungry and angry, bitterly repented of 
the exchange he had made After infinite trouble, and 
with the help of the other neatherds, he at last caught 
hold of the precious cow, and brought it home long 
after the village lamps had been ht. 

When the two thieves met in the house of their 
master, they merely laughed at each other ivithout 
speaking a word Their dmner over, they laid them- 
selves to rest, when there took place the following 
conversation — 

Yov^nger Well, how did you fare, brother ? 

Elder Just as you fared, and perhaps some degrees 
better 

Younger I am of opinion that our former trade of 
tbievmg was infinitely preferable to this sort of honest 
About, as people call it 

Elder — doubt is there of that? But, by the 
gods, I have never seen a cow which can be compared 

this It has no second in the world in point of 
viciousness ' 

Younger —A vicious cow is not a rare thing I have 
cows as vicious But have you ever seen a 
P an like this cTuimpahi plant which yp^fi vere told to 
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water? I wonder Tvhat becomes of all tbe water that 
is poured round about Is there a tank below its 
roots? 

Elder , — I have a good mind to dig round it ^:nd see 
what IS beneath it. 

Younger , — We had. better do so tins night when the 
good man of the house and his wife are asleep. 

At about midnight the two thieves took spades and 
shovels and began digging round the plant After 
digging a good deal the younger thief lighted upon 
some hard thing against which the shovel struck. 
The curiosity of both was excited The younger thief 
saw that it was a large jar , he thrust his hand into it 
and found that it was full of gold mohurs. But he said 
to the elder thief — Oh, it is nothing , it is only a large 
stone” The elder thief, however, suspected that it 
was, something else, but he took care not to gi\e vent 
to his suspicion. Both agreed to give up digging as 
they had found nothmg , and they went to sleep An 
hour or two after, when the elder thief saw that the 
younger thief was asleep, he quietly got up and went 
to the spot which had been digged. He saw tlie jar 
filled with gold mohurs Digging a little near it, he 
found another jar also filled with gold mohurs Over- 
joyed to find the treasure, he resolved to secure it He 
took up both the jars, went to the tank which was near, 
and firom which water used to be drawn for the plant, 
and buned them in the mud of its bank. He then 
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returned to the house, and quietly laid himself down 
beside the younger thief, ■who "was then fast asleep - 
The younger thief, •who had first found the jar of gold 
mohurs, now woke, and softly stealing out of bed, ■went 
to secure the treasure he had seen On going to the 
spot ho did not see any jar , ho therefore, naturally^ 
thought that his companion the elder thief bad secreted 
it somewhere He w ent to his sleeping partner, with 
a new to discover if possible by any marks on his body 
the place wdiere the treasure had been hidden. He “ 
examined the person of lus fnend ■with the eye of a 
detective, and saw mud on Ins feet and near the ankles^ 
He immediately concluded the treasure must have been ' 
concealed someivhere m the tank But m what part oi / 
the tank? on which bank? ingenuity did not 

forsake him here He w alked round all the four banks 
ot the tank "When he walked round three sides, the 
frogs on them jumped into the water , but no frogs 
jumped from the fourth bank He therefore concluded 
that the treasure must have been buned on the fourth 
bank In a little he found the two jars filled with gold 
mohurs, he took them up, and going mto the cow- 
house brought out the ■vicious cow he had tended, and 
put the two jars on its back He left the house and 
started for his native village 
^Vhen the elder thief at crow-cawmg got up from 
sleep, he was surprised not ■to find his companion beside 
m He hastened to the tank and found that the lars 
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-were not there He went to the cow-house, and did 
not see the vicious cow. He immediately concluded 
the younger thief must have run away with the trea- 
sure on the back of the cow And where could he 
think of gomg ? He must be going to his native 
village No sooner did this process of reasoning pass 
through his mind than he resolved forthwith to set 
out and overtake the younger thief As he passed 
through the toAvn, he mvested ah. the money he had 
m a costly pair of shoes covered with gold lace. He 
walked very fast, avoiding the pubhc road and making 
short cuts. He descried the younger thief trudging 
on slowly with his cow He went before him m the 
highway about a distance of 200 yards, and threw down 
on the road one shoe He walked on another 200 
yards and threw the other shoe at a place near which 
was a large tree, amid the thick leaves of that tree 
he hid himself The younger thief coming along the 
public road saw the first shoe and said to himself — 
" What a ^beautiful shoe that is I It is of gold lace. 
It would have suited me m my present circumstances 
now that I have got nch But what shall I do vuth 
one’ shoe ? ” So he passed on In a short time he 
came to the place where the other shoe was lying 
The younger thief said within himself — “ Ah, here is 
the other shoe ' Wliat a fool I was, that I did not 
pick up the one I first saw 1 However it is not too 
late. I’ll tie the cow to yonder tree and go for the" 
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other shoe ” He tied the cow to the tree, and taking, 
up the second shoe went for the first, lying at a distance 
of about 200 jards In the meantime the elder thief 
got down from the tree, loosened the cow, and drove it 
towards his native village avoiding the king’s highway 
The younger thief on returning to the tree found that 
the cow was gone He of course concluded that it 
could have been done only hy the elder thief 
walked as fast as his legs could carry him, and reached 
his native village long before the elder thief with the 
cow He hid himself near the door of the elder tluefs 
house The moment the elder thief arrived with the 
cow, the younger thief accosted him, saying — “So you 
axe come safe, brother Lot us go in and divide the 
money” To this proposal the elder thief readily 
agreed. In the inner yard of the house the two jars 
were talcen down from the hack of the cow, they 
went to a room, bolted the door, and began dividing 
Two mohurs were taken up by the hand, one was put 
in one place, and the other in another , and they went 
on domg that till the jars became empty. Hut last of 
all one gold mohur remained The question was— 
Who was to take it ? Both agreed that it should he 
changed the next mornmg, and the silver cash equally 
divided But with whom was the single mohur to 
remain ? There was not a httle wranghng about the 
matter After a great deal of yea and nay, it was 
settled that it should remain with the elder thief, 
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and tliat next morning it should be changed and 
equally divided. 

At mght the elder thief said to his wife and the 
other women of the house, “Look here, ladies, the 
younger thief will come to-morrow morning to demand 
the share of the remaining gold mohurj but I don’t 
mean to give it to him. You do one thmg to-morrow. 
Spread a cloth on the ground m the yard I will lay 
myself on the cloth pretendmg to be dead, and to 
cunvmce people that I am dead, put a tulasi^ plant 
near my head And when you see the younger thief 
commg to the door, you set up a loud cry and lamenta- 
tion. Then he will of course go away, and I shall not 
have to pay his share of the gold mohur” To this 
proposal the women readily agreed. Accordingly the 
next day, about noon, the elder thief laid himself down 
m the yard hke a corpse with the sacred basd near his 
head. When the younger thief was seen coming near 
the house, the women set up a loud cry, and when he 
came nearer and nearer, wondenng what it all meant, 
they said, " Oh, where did you both go ? What did you 
bring ? What did you do to him ^ Look, he is dead I ” 
So saymg they rent the air with their cnes The 
younger thief, seemg through the whole, said, “ Well, I 
am sorry my fhend and brother is gone I must now 
attend to his funeral You all go away from this place, 
you are but women. I’ll see to it that the remains are 

^ The sacred basvL 
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hwmtr He brought a quantity of straw ,and 
twisted it into a rope, i\ hicli he fastened to the legs o 
the deceased man, and began tugging him, saying that 
he was going to take him to the place of burning 
"WTiile the elder thief was bemg dragged through the 
streets, his body was getting dreadfully scratched and 
braised, but he held his peace, being resolved to act his 
part out, and thus escape gmng the share of the gold 
mohur The sun had gone down when the younger 
thief ■auth the corpse reached the place of burning. 
But as he was making preparations for a fnneral pilo, 
he remembered that he had not brought fire with Inm 
If he went for fire leaving the elder thief behind, he 
would undoubtedly run away then w’as to be 

done ? At last be tied tbe straw rope to the branch of 
a tree, and kept the pretended corpse hanging m the 
air, and he himself climbed into the tree and sat on 
that branch, keeping tight hold of the rope lest it 
should break, and the elder tbief run away Wlule 
they were in this state, a gang of robbers passed by 
On seeing the corpse hanging, the head of the gang 
said, “ This raid of ours has begun very auspiciously 
Brahmans and Pandits say that if on startmg on ^ a 
journey one sees a corpse, it is a good omen. Well, 
we have seen a corpse, it is therefore hkely that we 
shah meet with success this mght If we do, I propose 
one thing on our return let us first bum this dead 
body and then return home ” All tbe robbers agreed 
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to this proposal. The robbers then entered into the 
house of a rich man m the village, pul,its inmates to 
the j ^^vord, robbed it of all its treasures, and -withal 
managed it so cleverly that not a mouse stirred in the 
village As they were successful beyond measure, they 
resolved on their return to bum the dead body they 
had seen Wlien they came to the place of burning 
they found the corpse hanging as before, for the elder 
thief had not yet opened his mouth lest he should be 
obliged to give half of the gold mohur The thieves 
dug a hollow in the ground, brought fuel, and laid it 
upon the hollow. Tliey took down the corpse from the 
tree, and laid it upon the pile , and as they were going 
to set it on fire, the corpse gave out an unearthly 
scream and jumped up. That very moment the 
younger thief jumped down from the tree ivith a 
similar scream The robbers were frightened beyond 
measure They thought that a Dana (evil spmt) had 
possessed the corpse, and that a ghost jumped down 
from the tree. They ran away in great fear, lea-vung 
behmd them the money and the jewels which they 
bad obtamed by robbery The two thieves laughed 
heartily, took up all the riches of the robbers, went 
home, and lived merrily for a long time. 

FART II 

The elder thief and the younger thief had one son 
each, AlS they had been so far Successful m life by 
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practising the art of thieving, they resolved to train up 
their sons to the same profession There vras in the 
village a Professor of the Science of Eoguery, ivho 
took pupils, and gave them lessons in that difficult 
science The two thieves put their sons under tlus 
renoiNTied Professor The son of the elder thief dis- 
tinguished himself very much, and hade fair to sur- 
pass his father in the art of stealing The lad’s 
cleverness was tested in the followin'^ manner. Not 

O 

far from the Professor’s house there lived a, poor 
man m a hut, upon the thatch of which climbed a 
cieeper of the gourd kind In the middle of the thatch, 
which was also its topmost part, there was a splendid 
gourd, which the man and his wife watched day and 
night They certainly slept at night, but then the 
thatch was so old and ncketty that if even a mouse 
went up to it bits of straw and particles of earth used 
to fall inside the hut, and the man and his wife slept 
nght below the spot where the gourd was , so that it 
was next to impossible to steal the gourd without the 
knowledge of its owners The Professor said to bis 
pupils for he had many — that any one who stole the 
g urd without being caught would be pronounced the 
dux of the school. Our elder thiefs son at once 
accepted the offer He said he w'ould steal away the 
S he were allowed the use of three thmgs 

me y, a string, a cat, and a knife The Professor 
aUoTOd him the Me of these three things Two or 
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three hours after nightfall, the lad, furnished mth the 
three things mentioned above, sat behmd the thatch 
under the eaves, bstemng to the conversation earned 
on by the man and his mfe lymg m bed inside the hut 
In a short time the conversation ceased. The lad then 
concluded that they must both have fallen asleep He 
waited half an hour longer, and hearing no sound 
inside, gently climbed up on the thatch Chips of 
straw and particles of earth fell upon the couple sleepmg 
mside The woman woke up, and rousing her husband 
said, “Look there, some one is steahng the gourd I" 
That moment the lad squeezed the throat of the cat, and 
puss immediately gave out her usual “Mew • mew ' mew t" 
The husband said, “ Don’t you hear the cat mewmg ? 
There is no thief j it is only a cat” The lad m the 
meantime cut the gourd from the plant with his knife, 
and tied the stnng which he had with him to its stalk 
But how was he to get down without bemg discovered 
and caught, especially as the man and the woman were 
now awake ? The woman was not convmced that it 
was only a cat, the shakmg of the thatch, and the 
constant falling of bits of stiaw and particles of dust, 
made her think that it was a human bemg that was 
upon the thatch She was tellmg her husband to go 
out and see whether a man was not there, but he 
maintained that it was only a cat While the man 
and woman were thus disputmg with each other, the 
lad with great force threw doivn the cat upon the 
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ground, on wntuh. the poor animal purred most vocifer- 
ously , and the man said aloud to lus ivife, “There it is, 
you are now comnnced that it vas only a cat” In the 
meantime, dunng the confusion created by the clamour 
of the cat and the loud talk of the man, the lad quietly 
came doivn from the thatch v ith the gourd tied to the 
stiing Ne\t morning the lad produced the g<?iird 
before his teacher, and described to him and to his 
adminng comrades the manner in which he had com- 
mitted the theft The Professor was m ecstasy, and 
remarhed, “ The v orthy son of a worthy father ” But 
the elder thief, the father of our hopeful gemus, vras by 
no means satisfied that his son was as yet fit to enter 
the vorld He wanted to prove him stiU further 
Addressmg his son he said, “ My son, if you can do 
what I teU you, I'll think you fit to enter the world 
If you can steal the gold chain of the queen of' this 
country from her neck, and brmg it to me. I’ll tbuik 
you fit to enter the world." The gifted son readily 
agreed to do the daiing deed 

The young thief — for so we shall now call the son of 
the elder thief — made a recoimaissance of the palace 
in vhich the king and queen hved He reconnoitred 
all the four gates, and all the outer and inner walls as 
far as he could , and gathered incidentally a good deal 
of information, from people bving m the neighbour, 
hood, regardmg the habits of the kmg and queen, m 
what part of the palace they slept, what guards there 
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were near tlie bedcliamber, and ■wbo, if any, slept in 
tbe antecbamber Armed -with aR this knowledge tbe 
young thief fixed upon one dark night for domg the 
daring deed He took inth him a sword, a hammer 
and some large nails, and put on very daik clothes 
Thus accoutred he went prowlmg about the laon gate 
of the palace Before the zenana ^ could be got at, four 
doors, mcludmg the Lion gate, had to be passed , and 
each of these doors had a guard of sixteen stalwart 
men The same men, however, did not lemain all 
. mght at their post As the kmg had an infimte number 
of soldiers at his command, the guards at the doors 
were reheved every hour , so that once every hour at 
each door there were thirty-two men present, consist- 
ing of the rehevmg party and of the reheved The 
young thief chose that particular moment of time for 
entering each of the four doors At the time of rehef 
when he saw the Lion gate crowded with thirty-two 
men, he jomed the crowd without bemg taken notice 
of he then spent the hour preceding the next relief m 
the large open space and garden between two doors , 
and he could not be taken notice of, as the mght as 
well as his clothes was pitch dark In a similar 
manner hepiassed the second door, the third door, and 
the fourth door. "And now the queen’s bedchamber 

^ Zenana la not the name of a province m India, as the good pedpla 
of Scotland the other day took it to he, hut the innermost department 
of a Hmdn or Mohammedan house vrhich the vs’omen occupy 
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stared bun in tlie face It •was m the third loft, there 
was a bright light in it , and a low voice was heard os 
that of a woman saying something in a humdrum 
maimer The young thief thought that the voice must 
be the voice of a maidservant reciting a storj’’, as he had 
leamt was the custom in the palace every night, for 
composmg the king and queen to sleep But how to 
get up into the third loft? The inner doors v ere all 
closed, and there were guards eveiywhere But the 
young thief had with him nails and a hammer why 
not drive the nails into the wall and climb up by them ? 
True , but the dnvmg of nails into the wall would 
make a great noise which would rouse the guards, and 
possibly the kmg and queen, — at any rate the maid- 
servant recitmg stones would give the alarm Our 
erratic genius had considered that matter well before 
^^E^ging in the work There is a water-clock in the 
palace which shows the hours , and at the end of every 
hour a very large Chinese gong is struck, the sound of 
<\ hich IS so loud that it is not only heard all over the 
palace, but over most part of the city , and the pecu- 
lanty of the gong, as of every Chmese gong, was that 
e^y one mmute must elapse after the first stroke 
re the second stroke could be made, to allow the 
gong to give out the whole of its sound. The thief 
til minutes when the gong was struck at 

0 every hour for dnvmg nails into the walk 
en 0 clock when the gong was struck ten times, the 
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thief found it easy to drive ten nails into the -uall 
When the gong stopped, the thief also stopped, and 
either sat or stood quiet on the ninth nail catching hold 
of the tenth which was above the other At eleven 
o’clock he drove into the wall in a similar manner 
eleven nails, and got a httle higher than the second 
story ; and by twelve o’clock he was m the loft where 
the royal bedchamber was Peeping m he saw a drowsy 
maid-servant drowsily reciting a story, and the kmg and 
queen apparently asleep He went stealthily behind 
the story-tellmg maid-servant and took his seat The 
queen was lying down on a richly furnished bedstead 
of gold beside the king The massive chain of gold 
round the neck of the queen was gleaming m candle- 
hght The thief quietly hstened to the story of the 
drowsy maid-servant She was becoming more and 
more sleepy She stopped for a second, nodded her head, 
and agam resumed the story It w’^as plam she was 
under the influence of sleep In a moment the thief 
cut off the head of the maid-servant with his sword, 
and himself went on reciting for some mmutes the story 
which the woman was teilmg The kmg and queen 
were unconscious of any change as to the peison of the 
story-teller, for they were both m deep sleep He 
stripped the murdered woman of her clothes, put them 
on himself, tied up his own clothes m a bundle, and 
walking softly, gently took off the cham from the neck 
of the queen. He then went through the rooms down 


V 
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stairs, ordered the inner guard to open the door, ns she 
was obliged to go out of the palace for purposes of ^ 
necessity The guards, seeing that it Avas the queen s 
maid-servant, readily allon cd her to go out. In the 
same manner, and A\ith the same pretext, he got through 
the other doors, and at last out into the street That 
very night, or rather morning, the joung thief put into 
his father’s hand the gold chain of the queen The- 
elder thief could scarcely believe Ins oasti eyes It Avas 
so like a dream His 30 } kneA\ no bounds Address- 
mg his son he said — " Well done, my son , you are not 
only as cleA'er as your father, but you have beaten me 
holloAv The gods giA e you long life, my son ” 

Hext morning A\lien the king and queen got up^ 
from bed, they Avere shocked to see the maid-servant 
l}ung in a pool of blood The queen also found that 
her gold chain Avas not round her neck They could 
not make out hoAv all this could have taken place. 
Hoav could any thief manage to elude the Augilance of 
so many guards^ Hoav could he get into the queens 
bedchamber 1 And hoA\' could he again escape ? The 
king found from tlie reports of the guards that a person 
calling herself the roj^al maid-servant had gone out of the 
palace some hours before daA\m All sorts of inquiries 
Ainre made, but m vain Proclamation uas made m 
the city , a large reivard was offered to any one a\ ho would 
give information tending to the apprehension of the 
thief and murderer But no one Tesponded to the call 
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At laat the king ordered a camel to be brought to him 
On the back of the animal was placed two large bags 
filled with gold mobnrs The man takmg charge of 
the bags upon the camel was ordered to go through 
every part of the city making the foUowmg challenge 
— “ As the thief was danng enough to steal away a 
gold cham from the neck of the queen, let him further 
show his danng by steahng the gold mohurs from the 
back of this camel ” Two days and mghts the camel 
paraded through the city, but nothmg happened On 
the third mght as the camel-driver was gomg his 
rounds he was accosted by a sannyasi^ who sat on a 
tiger’s skm before a fire, and near whom was a mon- 
strous pair of tongs This sannyasi was no other 
than the young thief m disguise The sannyasz said to 
the camel diiver — “Brother, why are you gomg through 
the city in tins manner ^ Who is there so danng as 
to steal from the back of the king’s camel ^ Come 
down, friend, and smoke with me” The camel-driver 
alighted, tied the camel to a tree on the spot, and 
began smoking The mendicant supplied him not only 
with tobacco, but with ganja and other intoxicating drugs, 
so that in a short time the camel-diiver became quite 
mtoxicated and fell asleep The young thief led away the 
camel with the treasure on its back in the dead of night, 
through narrow lanes and bye-paths to his own house 
That very night the camel was killed, and its carcase 
^ A religious mendicant 
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buned in deep pits in the earth, and the thing was 
so managed that no one could discover ai.y trace 
of 

Tlie next morninsr when the king heard tbnt the 
camel-dnver 'was lying drunk in the street, and that 
the camel had been made away with together 'v.ath the 
treasure, he was almost beside himself mth anger 
Pioclamation w'as made in the city to the effect that 
Avhoever caught the thief would get the reward of a 
lakh of rupees The son of the younger thief — who, by 
the way, was in the same school of roguery with the 
son of the elder thief, though he did not distinguish 
himself so much — now came to the front and said that 
he would apprehend the thief He of course suspected 
that the son of the elder thief must have done it — for 
who so daring and clever as he t In the evening of the 
following day the son of the younger thief disguised 
himself as a w oman, and coming to that part of the, 
town where the young thief lived, began to w'eep veiy 
much, and went from door to door saying — “ 0 sirs, can 
any of you give me a bit of camel’s flesh, for my son is 
^3^ug, and the doctors say nothing hut eating camels 
meat can save his hfe O for pity’s sake, do give me a 
bit of camel s flesh ” At last he w^ent to the house of 
the young thief, and begged of the wife — for tho young 
thief himself was out — to tell him where he could gei 
hold of camel’s flesh, as his son would assuredly perish 
if it could not he got. Saying this he rent the air with 
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his cries, and fell down at the feet of the young thiefs 
wife Woman as she was, though the wife of a thief, 
she felt pity for the supposed woman, and said — " Wait, 
and I will try and get some camel’s flesh for your son,*" 
So saymg, she secretly went to the spot where the dead 
camel had been buned, brought a small quantity of 
flesh, and gave it to the party The son of the younger 
thief was now entranced with joy He went and told 
the king that he had succeeded in tracing the thief, 
and would be ready to dehver him up at mght if the 
king would send some constables with him At mght 
the elder thief and his son were captured, the body of the 
camel dug out, and all the treasures m the house seized 
The follovung mommg the king sat in judgment The 
son of the elder thief confessed that he had stolen the 
queen’s gold chain, and killed the maid-servant, and 
had taken away the camel , but he added that the 
person who had detected him, and his father — the 
younger thief — ivere also thieves and murderers, of 
which fact he gave undoubted proofs As the king had 
promised to give a lakh of rupees to the detective, 
that sum was placed before the son of the younger 
thief But soon after he ordered four pits to be dug in 
the earth in which were buned alive, with all sorts of 
thorns and thistles, the elder thiet and the youngei 
thief, and their two sons 

Here my story endeth, 

The KaU\a-thoTn "witheTeth, &o 
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THE GHOST-BRAHMAN 

OiJCE on a time there lived a poor Brahman, who 
*not being a Kuhn, found it the hardest thing m the 
woild to get married He went to rich people a^d 
begged of them to give him money that he might 
marry a wife And a large sum of money was needed, 
not so much foi the expenses of the wedduig, as for 
giving to the parents of the bnde He begged from 
door to door, flattered many nch folk, and at last suc- 
ceeded in Bcrapmg together the sum needed The wed- 
ding took place in due nrae , and he brought home his 
wife to his mother After a short tune he said to hifl 
mother — “ Mother, I have no means to support you and 
my wife , I must therefore go to distant countries to 
get money somehow or other. I may be away for 
years, for I won’t return tdl I get a good sum In the 
meantime I’ll give you what I have, you make the 
best of it, and take care of my ivife” The Brahman 
receivmg bis mother’s blessing set out on his travels. 
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In. the evening of that very day, a ghost assuming the 
exact appearance of the Brahman came mto the house. 
The newly mamed woman, ihmking it was her husband, 
said to him — " How is it that you have returned so 
soon? You said you might be away for years, why 
have you changed your mind?” The ghost said — 
“ To-day is not a lucky day, I have therefore returned 
home . besides, I have already got some money " The 
mother did not doubt but that it was her son So the 
ghost hved in the house as if he was its oivner, and as 
if^he was the son of the old woman and the husband of 
the young woman. As the ghost and the Brahman 
were exactly hke each other m every thing, hke two 
peas, the' people in the neighbourhood all thought that 
the ghbst was the real Brahman. After some years the 
Brahman returned from his travels , and what was his 
surpnse when he found another hke him m the house 
The ghost said to the Brahman — “ "Who are you 1 what 
busmess have you to come to my house ^ “ Who am 

I ^ ” rephed the Brahman, “ let me asir who you are 
This IS my house , that is my mother, and this is my 
wife ” The ghost said — “ Why herem is a strange 
thmg Every one knows that this is my house, that is 
my wife, and yonder is my mother , and I have hved 
here for years And you pretend this is your house, and 
that woman is your wife Your head must have got 
turned, Brahman.” So saying the ghost drove away 
the Brahman from his house. The Brahman became 
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mute TAutb wonder He did not know what to do At 
last he bethought himself of going to the king and of 
laying his case before him The king saw the ghost- 
Brahman as well as the Brahman, and the one was the 
picture of the other, so he was in a fix, and did not 
know ho^^ to decide the quarrel Day after day the 
Brahman went to the king and besought him to give 
him hack his house, liis ivife, and his mother , and the 
king, not knoiviDg ■what to say every time, put him 
off to the following day Every day the king tells hmi 
to — “ Come to-morrow , ” and ei ery day the Brahman 
goes a'way from the palace ■weeping and stnking his 
forehead wnth the palm of his hand, and saying — “ What 
a wicked world this is 1 I am driven from my own 
house, and another fellow has taken possession of my 
house and of my wnfe I And what a king this is ! 
He does not do justice ” 

Now, it came to pass that as the Brahman went away 
every day from the court outside the town, he passed a 
spot at which a great many cow-boys used to play 
They let the cows graze on the meadow, while they 
themselves met together under a large tree to play 
And they played at royalty One cow-boy was elected 
kmg, another, prime minister or vizier, another, 
l^twal, or piefect of the pohce, and others, constables 
Every day for several days together they saw the 

rahman passmg by ■weeping One day the cow-boy 
g asked his ■vizier ■whether he knew why the Brahman 
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wept every day On tlie vizier not being able to answer 
the question, tbe cow-boy-king ordered one of bis 
constables to bring tbe Brabman to bun One of them 
went and said to tbe Brabman — “Tbe king requues 
your immediate attendance ” Tbe Brabman replied- - 
“ What for ^ I bave just come bom tbe kmg, and be 
put me off till to-morrow Wby does be want me 
again ? ” “ It is- our kmg that wants you — our neat- 

herd* king,” rejoined tbe constable. “Who is neat-berd 
kmg ? ” asked tbe Brabman. “ Come and see,” w^as 
tbe reply Tbe neat-berd kmg then asked tbe Brahman 
wby be every day went away weepmg Tbe Brabman 
then told him bis sad story The neat-berd kmg, after 
hearmg tbe whole, said, “ I understand your case , I 
will give you agam all your rights Only go to tbe kmg 
and ask bis permission for me to decide your case” 
The Brahman went back to the kmg of tbe country, 
and begged bis Majesty to send bis case to the neat- 
berd kmg, who had offered to decide it Tbe kmg, 
whom the case had greatly puzzled, granted tbe per- 
mission sought Tbe foUo-wmg morning was fixed for 
tbe tnal Tbe neat-herd kmg, who saw through tbe 
whole, brought with him next day a phial with a narrow 
neck Tbe Brabman and tbe ghost-Brabman both 
appeared at tbe bar After a great deal of examination 
of witnesses and of speecb-makmg, tbe neat-berd kmg 
said — “ Well, I bave beard enough TU decide tbe case 
at once Here is this pbial Wliicbever of you -will 
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enter into it sliall be declared by tbe court to be tbe 
rightful oivner of tbe Iioubo tbe title of wliicb is in dis- 
pute Noiv, let me see, wbicli of you Tvill enter ” The 
Brahman said — “ You arc a neat-herd, and your intellect 
IS that of a neat-herd. Wliat man can enter into such 
a small phial ? ” “ If you cannot enter,” said the neat- 

herd king, "then you are not the rightful owner 
What do you say, sir, to this ? ” turning to the ghost- 
Brahman and addrcssmg him " If you can enter into 
the phial, then the house and the wife and the mother 
become j-ours” "Of course I wiU enter," said the 
ghost And true to his word, to the wonder of all, he 
made himself mto a small creature hke an insect, and 
entered into tbe phial The neat-herd king forthwith 
corked up the phial, and the ghost could not get out, ‘ 
Then, addressing the Brahman, the neat-herd king said. 
Throw this phial mto the bottom of the sea, and take 
possession of your house, wife, and mother” The 
Brahman did so, and lived happily for many years and 
begat sons and daughtem 


Hero my story cndcth, 

The Nahya-thom witheietli, &o 
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THE MAH WHO WISHED TO BE PERFECT 

Ohce on a tune a religious mendicant came to a 
king Tviio had no issue, and said to him, “ As you are 
anxious to have a son, I can give to the queen a drug, 
hy swallovung which she will give birth to twin sons , 
but I will give the medicme on this condition, that of 
'those twins you wdl give one to me, and keep the 
other yourself' The king thought the condition some- 
what hard, but as he was anxious to have a son to bear 
his name, and inherit his wealth and kmgdom, he at ■- 
last , agreed to the terms Accordingly the queen 
swallowed the drug, and in due time gave birth to two 
sons Ihe twm brothers became one year old, two years 
old, three years old, four years old, five years old, and 
still the mendicant did not appear to claim his share , 
the kmg and queen therefore thought that the men- 
dicant, who was old, was dead, and dismissed all fears 
from their minds But the mendicant was not dead, 

- but hving ; he was counting the years carefully The 
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young pnnces "were put under tutors, and made rapid 
progress in learning, as well as in the arts of nding and 
shooting uuth the bow , and as they were uncommonly 
handsome, they were admired by all the people Wlien 
the pnnces were sixteen years old the mendicant made 
his appearance at the palace gate, and demanded the 
fulfilment of the lung’s promise The heart of the 
king and of the queen were dned up -within them 
They had thought that the mendicant was no more in 
the land of the hving, but what was their surprise 
when they saw him standmg at the gate m flesh and 
blood, and demanding one of the young princes for 
himself The king and queen were plunged into a sea 
of gnef There was nothmg for it, however, but to part 
•with, one of the pnnces, for the mendicant might by 
his curse turn into ashes, not only both the pnnces, 
but also the king, queen, palace, and the whole of the 
kingdom to boot. But which one was to be given 
away ? The one was as dear as the other A fearful 
struggle arose in the heart of the kmg and queen As 
for the young pnnces, each of them said, “ I’ll go,” 
“ m go ” The younger one said to the elder, " You are 
older, if only by a few minutes , you are the pnde of 
my father, you remam at home, I’ll go -with the 
mendicant ” The elder said to the younger, " Ton are 
youngef than I am , you are the joy of my mother , 
you remain at home, I’ll go -with the mendicant ” After 
a great deal of yea and nay, after a great deal of 
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mourmng and lamentation, after the queen had wetted 
her clothes v,ith her tears, the elder pnnee was let 
go ivith the mendicant But before the pnnee left hi3 
father s roof he planted with his own hands a tree in 
the courtyard of the palace, and said to his parents and 
brother, " This tree is my life "When you see the tree 
green and fresh, then know that it is rvell with me, 
when you see the tree fade lu some parts, then know 
that I am in an ill cose , and when you see the whole 
tree fade, then know that I am dead and gone ” Then 
kissing and emhracmg the king and queen and his 
brother, he followed the mendicant 

As the mendicant and the prince were wending their 
way towards the forest they saw some dog’s whelps on 
the road-side One of the whelps said to its dam — 
“ Mother, I wish to go mth that handsome young man, 
who must ho a prince ” The dam said — " Go , ” and the 
prince gladly took the puppy as liis companion They 
had not gone far when upon a tiee on the roadside they 
saw a hawk and its young ones One of the young ones 
said to its dam — " Slother, I wish to go with that hand- 
some young man i\ho must be the son of a Icing.” The 
hawk said — “ Go,” and the pnnee gladly took the young 
havirk as his companion So the mendicant, the pnnee 
with the puppy and the young hawk went on their 
)oumey At last they went into the depth of the forest 
far away from the houses of men, where they stopped 
before a hut thatched with leaves That was the 
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mendicant’s cell The mendicant said to the prmce — 

“ You are to live in this hut with me Tour chief work 
will he to cull flowers from the forest for my devotions 
You can go on eveiy side except the north If you go 
towards the north evil will betide you You can eat 
whatever fruit or root you hke , and for your drink, 
you ivill get it from the brook ” The prince disliked 
neither the place nor his work At dawn he used to 
cull flowers m the forest and give them to the 
mendicant , after which the mendicant went av ay 
somewhere the whole day and did not return till sun- 
dov n , so the prince had the whole day to himself He 
used to walk about m the forest ivith his two com- 
panions — the puppy and the young hawk He used to 
shoot arrows at the deer, of which there was a great 
number , and thus made the best of his time One day 
as he pierced a stag with an arrow, the wounded stag 
ran towards the north, and the pnnce, not thinkmg of 
the mendicant’s behest, followed the stag, which entered 
mto a fine-lookmg house that stood close by The 
pnnce entered, but instead of finding the deer he saw a 
young woman of matchless beauty sitting near the door 
with a dice-table set before her The prince was looted 
to the spot while he admired the heaven-bom beauty of 
the lady “ Come m, stranger,” said the lady, “ chance 
has brought you here, but don’t go away vithout 
bavmg with me a game of dice ” The pnnce gladly 
agreed to the proposal As it was a game of risk they 
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agreed that if the prince lost the game he should give 
his young hawk to the lady ; and that if the lady lost 
it, she should give to the prmce a young hawk just hke 
that of the prmce The lady won the game , she 
therefore took the piince’s young hawk and kept it m a 
hole covered with a plank The prince offered to play 
a second time, and the lady agreeing to it, they fell to 
it again, on the condition that if the lady won the game 
she should take the prince’s puppy, and if she lost it 
she should give to the prmce a puppy just hke that of 
the prmce The lady won agam, and stowed away the 
puppy m another hole with a plank upon it The 
pnnce offered to play a third time, and the wager was 
that, if the prmce lost the game, he should give himself 
up to the lady to he done to by her anythmg she 
pleased , and that if he won, the lady should give him 
a young man exactly like himself The lady won the 
game a third tune , she therefore caught hold of the 
pnnce and put him m a hole covered over with a 
plank. Now, the beautiful lady was not a woman at 
aU , she was a Rakshasi who hved upon human flesh, 
and her mouth -watered at the sight of the tender body 
of the young prmce But as she had had her food 
that day she reserved the pnnce for the meal of 
the foUo-wmg day 

Meantime there w^as great weepmg m the house of 
the prmce’s father. Bus brother used every day to 
, look at the treo planted m the courtyard by his own 
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band Hitherto he had found the leaves of a Imng 
green colour , hut suddenly he found some leaves fading. 
He gave the alarm to the king and queen, and told 
them how the leaves were fading They concluded 
that the hfe of the elder pnnce must he in great danger 
The younger pnnce therefore resolved to go to the help 
of his brother, hut before going he planted a tree in 
the courtyard of the palace, similar to the one his 
brother had planted, and which was to be the index of 
the manner of his hfe He chose the swiftest steed in 
the kmg’s stables, and galloped towards the forest In 
the way he saw a dog with a puppy, and the puppy 
thinking that the rider was the same that had taken 
away his fellow-cub — for the two pnnces were exactly 
like each other — said, “As you ha\e taken away my 
brother, take me also wuth you ” Tlie younger pnnce 
understanding that his brother had taken away a puppy, 
he took up that cub as a compamon Further on, a 
young hawk, which was perched on a tree on the road- 
side, said to the pnnce, “Tou have taken away my 
brother, take me also, I beseech you , ” on which the 
younger pnnce readily took it up With these com- 
panions he went into the heart of the forest, where he 
saw a hut which he supposed to be the mendicant's 
But neither the mendicant nor his brother was there 
Hot kno-wmg what to do or where to go, ho dismounted 
from his horse, allowed it to graze, while he himself sat 
inside the house At sunset the mendicant returned to 
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his hut, and seeing the younger pnnce said — “I am 
glad to see you, I told your brother never to go towards 
the north, for evil m that case would betide him , but 
it seems that, disobeymg my orders, he has gone to the 
north and has fallen into the toils of a Bakshasi who 
hves there There is no hope of rescumg him ; perhaps 
he has already been devoured” The younger pnnce 
forthwith Avent toivards the north, where he saw a stag 
which he pierced with an aiTow. The stag ran mto a 
house which stood by, and the younger prmce foUoived 
it He was not a little astonished when instead of 
seemg a stag he saw a woman of exqmsite beauty. He 
immediately concluded from what he had heard from 
the mendicant that the pretended woman ivas none 
other than the Eakshasi m whose power his brother 
was The lady asked him to play a game of dice with 
her He comphed with the request, and on the same 
conditions on which the elder pnnce had played The 
younger pnnce won , on which the lady produced the 
young haivk from the hole and gave it to the prmce 
The joy of the two haivks on meeting each other was 
great The lady and the pnnce played a second time, 
and the prmce won agam. The lady therefore brought 
to the prmce the young puppy lymg m the hole. They 
played a third time and the prmce won a third time. 
The lady demurred to producmg a young man exactly 
like the prmce, pretending that it v as impossible to get 
one, but on the pnnce insistmg upon the fulfilment of the 
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condition Ins brother was produced The joy of the two 
brothers on meeting each other was great Tlie Rak- 
sbasi said to the princes, “ Don’t kdl me, and I will tell 
you a secret which ■vvill save the life of the elder prince.” 
She then told them that the mendicant was a wor- 
shipper of the goddess Knh, who had a temple not far 
off , that he belonged to that sect of Hindus who seek 
perfection from mtercourse with the spirits of departed 
men , that he had already sacrificed at the altar of Hah 
SIX human victims whose skuUs could be seen in mches 
inside her temple , that he would become perfect 
when the seventh victim was sacrificed , and that the 
elder pnnce was mtended for the seventh victim The 
Rakshasi then told the pnnce to go immediately to the 
temple to find out the truth of what she had said To 
the temple they accordmgly went "When the elder 
pnnce went inside the temple, the skulls in the niches 
laughed a ghastly laugh Horror-struck at the sight 
and sound, he mquired the cause of the laughter, 
and the skulls told him that they ivere glad because 
they were about to get another added to their number 

One of the skulls, as spokesman of the rest, said 

" Young pnnce, in a few days the mendicant's devo- 
tions will he completed, and you ivill he brought into 
this temple and your head will he cut off, and you null 
keep company with us But there is one way by which 
you can escape that fate and do us good ” Oh, do tell 
me,” said the pnnce, ”what that way is, and I promise 
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to do you all tho good I The skull replied — 

"'When the mendicant brings you into this temple 
to offer 5 ou up as a sacrifice, before cutting off your 
head he v.uli tell you to prostrate j^ourself before Mother 
Kali, and while you prostrate j ourself he -will cut off 
your head But take our advice, uhen he tells you to 
bovr doum before Kali, j'ou tell bim tbat as a piince 
you never bow ed dowui to any one, tbat 3'ou never knew* 
what bowing down was, and that tbc mendicant should 
show* It to you by himself doing it in your presence And 
when he bows down to show jou how it is done, you 
take up }our swoid and separate his head from his 
body. And when } on do that we shall all be rostoied to 
life, as the mendicant's vows will be unfulfilled” The 
elder prince thanked the skulls for their advice, and 
went into the hut of the mendicant along wuth Iiis 
younger brother. 

In the course of a few days the mendicant’s devotions 
were completed On the following d.ay he told the 
prince to go along with him to the temple of Kah, for 
w hat reason he did not mention , but the prince knew 
it w'as to offer him up as a victim to the goddess The 
younger prince also went with them, but be was not 
allowed to go inside the temple The mendicant then 
stood m the piesencc of Kah and said to the prince — 
" Bow dow n to the goddess ” The pnnee rephed, “ I 
have not, as a prince, bowed to any one , I do not know 
bow to perform the act of prostration Please show me 

0 2 
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tlie way fiist, and I'll gladly do it.” Tho mendicant 
then prostrated lumself before tbo goddess , and while 
he was doing so the pnnce at one stroke of his svv ord 
separated his head fiom his body Immediately the 
skulls in the mches of the temple laughed aloud, and 
the goddess herself became propitious to tbo piiuco and 
gave him that virtue of perfection which the mendicant 
had sought to obtain The skulls were again united to 
their respective bodies and became living men, and the 
two princes returned to their country. 


Hotc ny etory endeth, 

The Katiya-thorn witlicrcth, &f. 



XIV. 

A GHOSTLY WIFE. 

Once on a time there hved a Brahman who had 
married a "svife, and who hved in the same house n ith 
hi3 mother. Near his house was a tank, on the em- 
bankment of which stood a tree, on the boughs of which 
lived a ghost of the kind called Sanlcchinm ^ One night 
the Brahman’s wife had occasion to go to the tank, and 
as she went she brushed by a Sankchmni who stood 
near , on which the she-ghost got very angry with the 
woman, seized her by the (kroat, climbed into her tree, 
and thrust her into a hole m the trunk There the 
woman lay almost dead with fear The ghost put on 
the clothes of the woman and went mto the house of 
the Brahman Neither the Brahman nor his mother 
had any inkling of the change The Brahman thought 
his wife returned from the tank, and the mother 

^ Sanl'Chtnnis or SaTiLTiachiirms are female glioatg of rrliite com- 
plexion They nsnally stand at the dead of night at the foot of trees, 
and look like sheets of white cloth. 
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thought that at was her daughter-in-law. Next morn- 
ing the mother-in-law discovered some change in her 
daughter-m-law Her daughter-in-law, she Icnew, was 
constitutionally weak and languid, and took a long time 
to do the work of the house But she had apparently 
become quite a different person All of a sudden she 
had become very active She now did the work of^he 
house in an mcredibly short time Suspectmg nothing, 
the old woman said nothing either to her son or to her 
daughter-in-law , on the contrary, she inly rejoiced 
that her daughtor-in-law had turned over a ne}\^leat 
But her surprise became every day greater and greater 
The cooking of the household, was done in much less 
tune than before When the mother-in-law wanted the 
daughter-m-law to hnng any thing from the next room, 
it was brought in much less tune than was required 
m walkmg from one lOom to the other The ghost 
mstead of going inside the next room would stretch a 
long arm — for ghosts can lengthen or shorten any limb 
of their bodies — from the door and get the thing One 
day the old woman observed the ghost doing this She 
ordered her to bring a vessel from some distance, and 
the ghost unconsciously stretched her hand to several 
yards’ distance, and brought it m a tnce The old 
woman was struck with wonder at the sight She said 
nothmg to her, hut spoke to her son Both mother and 
son began to watch the ghost more narrowly One day 
the old woman knew that there was no fire m the house 
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and she knew also that her daughter-in-law had not 
gone out of doors to get it ; and yet, strange to say, the 
hearth in the kitchen-room was quite in a blaze She 
went in, and, to her infinite surpnse, found that her 
daughter-m-law was not using any fuel for cooking, 
but had thrust into the oven her foot, which was blaz- 
ing brightly Tlie old mother told her son what she 
had seen, and they both concluded that the young 
woman m the house was not his real wife but a she- 
ghost The son witnessed those very acts of the ghost 
which his mother had seen An Ojlia ^ was therefore 
sent for The exorcist came, and wanted in the first 
instance to ascertain whether the woman was a real 
■woman or a ghost For this purpose he lighted a piece 
of turmeric and set it below the nose of the supposed 
woman Now this was an infalhble test, as no ghost, 
whether male or female, can put up with the smell of 
burnt turmeric. The moment the lighted turmenewas 
taken near her, she screamed aloud and ran away from 
the room It was now plain that she was either a 
ghost or a -woman possessed by a ghost The woman 
was caught hold of by main force and asked who she 
was At first she refused to make any disclosures, on 
which the OJha took up his shppers and began belabour- 
ing her -with them Then the ghost said -wuth a strong 
nasal accent — for aU ghosts speak through the nose — 
that she was a SanLcMnm, that she hved on a -tree by 

^ An exorcist, one who drives away ghosts from possessed persona. 
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tile Side of the tanh, that she had seized the young 
Brahmam and put her in the hollovr of her tree 
because one night she had touched her, and tliat if 
any person went to the hole the woman i\ould be found 
The woman was brouglit from the tree almost dead , 
the ghost was again shoebeaten, after 11111011 process on 
her declaring solemnly that she would not again do any 
harm to the Brahman and his family, she was released 
from the spell of the Ojha and sent away , and the wife 
of the Brahman recovered slowly After which the 
Brahman and his wife lived many years happily 
together and begat many sons and daughters 

Thus my story cndeth, 

The Natjyo thorn withereth, Ac 
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THE STORY OF A BRAH2IADAITTA ^ 

» 

Once on a time there hved a poor Brahman ivho had 
a mfe As he had no means of hvehhood, he used 
every day to heg from door to door, and thus got some 
nee -w^hich they boiled and ate, together ■with some 
greens •which they gleaned from the fields After some 
time it chanced that the -village changed its o-wner, and 
the Brahman bethought himself of askmg some boon 
of the nevr laird So one monung the Brahman -went 
to the laud’s house to pay him court It so happened 
that at that time the laird -was making mquiries of his 
servants about the village and its various parts The 
laird was told that a certain hanyan-tree in the out- 
skirts of the village -was haunted by a number of 
ghosts , and that no man had ever the boldness to go 
to that tree at night In bygone days some rash 
fellows went to the tree at night, but the necks of 
them all were wrung, and they aH died Smee that 
^ The ghost of a Brahman ffho dies tmmamed. 
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time no man had ventured to go to the tree at night, 
though m the day some neat-herds took their con s to 
the spot The new laird on heaiing this said, that if 
any one would go at night to the tree, cut one of its 
branches and bnng it to him, he would make him a 
present of a hundred highas ^ of rent-free land None 
of the servants of the laird accepted the challenge, as 
they nere sure they would be throttled by the ghosts 
The Brahman, who was sitting there, thought within 
himself thus — “ I am almost starved to death now, as 
I never get my bellyful If I go to the tree at night 
and succeed in cutting off one of its branches I shall 
get one hundred highas of rent-free land, and become 
independent for life If the ghosts kill me, my case 
will not be worse, for to die of hunger is no better than 
to be killed by ghosts ” He then offered to go to the 
tree and cut off a branch that mght The laird re- 
newed his promise, and said to the Brahman that if 
he succeeded m bringing one of the branches of that 
haunted tree at night he would certainly give him one 
hundred higJias of rent-free land 

In 'the course of the day when the people of the 
village heard of the laird’s promise and of the Brah- 
man s offer, they all pitied the poor man They blamed 
him for his foolhardmess, as they were sure the ghosts 
would kill him, as they had killed so many before His 
wife tried to dissuade him from the rash undertakino' 

o y 

^ A higha is atont the third part of an acre 
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but m vain He said be would die in any case , but 
there was some chance of his escaping, and of thus 
becoming independent for life. Accordingly, one hour 
after sundown, the Brahman set out He went to the 
outskirts of the village without the shghtest fear as far 
as a certain vaJcula-txee (Mimusops Elengi), from which 
the haunted tree was about one rope distant But 
under the vahula-tceQ the Brahman’s heart misgave 
Vmn He began to quake with fear, and the heaving of 
his heart was like the upward and downward motion of 
the paddy-husking pedal The vahula-tree was the 
haunt of a Brahmadaitya, who, seemg the Brahman stop 
under the tree, spoke to him, and said, “Are you 
afraid, Brahman ? Tell me what you -wish to do, and 
I’ll help you I am a Brahmadaitya ” The Brahman 
replied, “0 blessed spirit, I wish to go to yonder 
banyan-tree, and cut off one of its branches for the 
zemindar, who has promised to give me one hundred 
bigJias of rent-free land for it But my courage is 
failmg me I shall thank you very much for helpmg 
me” The Brahmadaitya answered, “Certainly I’ll 
help you. Brahman Go on towards the tree, and I’U 
come with you ” The Brahman, lelying on the super- 
natural strength of his invisible patron, who is the 
object of the fear and reverence of common ghosts, 
fearlessly walked towards the haunted tree, on reaching 
which he began to cut a branch with the bill which 
was m his hand But the moment the first stroke was 
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given, a great many ghosts rushed towards the 
Brahman, who would have hcen tom to pieces hut for 
the mterference of the Brahmadaitya The Brah- 
inadaitya said in a commandmg tone, " Ghosts, listen. 
This IS a poor Brahman He wishes to get a branch of 
this tree which wuU he of great use to him It is my 
will that you let him cut a branch ” The ghosts, 
hearmg the voice of the Brahmadaitya, rephed, " Be it 
according to thy will, lord At thy bidding we are 
ready to do anything Let not the Brahman take the 
trouble of cuttmor , we ourselves ivill cut a branch for 
hirn" So saying, in the twinkling of an eye, the ghosts 
put into the hands of the Brahman a branch of the 
tree, with which he went as fast as his legs could carry 
him to the house of the zemindar The zemindar and 
his people were not a little surprised to see the branch , 
but he said, “ Well, I must see to-morrow whether this 
branch is a branch of the haunted tree or not , if it be, 
you wiU get the promised reward ” 

Next morning the zemindar himself went aloncr with 
his servants to the haunted tree, and found to their 
mfimte surpnso that the branch in their hands was 
really a branch of that tree, as they saw the part bom 
which it had been cut off Being thus satisfied, the 
zemmdar ordered a deed to be drawn up, by which he 
gave to the Brahman for ever one hundred Tnghas of 
rent-free land Thus m one mght the Brahman became 
a nch man 
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It SO happened that the fields, of which the Brahman 
became the owmer, were covered with npe paddy, ready 
for the sickle But the Brahman had not the means to 
reap the golden harvest. He had not a pice m his 
pocket for pa3ung the wages of the reapers What -a as 
the Brahman to do ’ He went to his spint-friend the 
Brahmadoitya, and said, “ Oh, Brahmadaitya, I am m 
great distress. Through your kmdness I got the rent- 
free land all covered with npe paddy But I have not 
the means of cutting the paddy, as I am a poor man. 
What shall I do ? The kind Brahmadaitya answered 
" Oh, Brahman, don’t be troubled m your mmd about 
the matter I’ll see to it that the paddy is not only 
cut, but that the com is threshed and stored up in 
grananes, and the straw piled up m ricks Only you 
do one thing. Borrow from men in the village one 
hundred sickles, and put them all at the foot of this 
tree at night Prepare also the exact spot on which the 
giam and the straw are to be stored up.” 

The joy of the Brahman knew no bounds Ho 
easily got a hundred sickles, as the husbandmen of the 
vdlnge, knowing that he had become nch, readily lent 
him what he wanted. At sunset he took the hundred 
sickles and put them beneath the %aM(,la~ixQQ. He also 
selected a spot of ground near his hut for his magazme 
of paddy and for his ricks of straw , and washed the 
spot with a solution of cow-dung and water. After 
making these preparations he went to sleep. 
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In the meantime, soon after nightfall, when tlie 
villagers had all retired to their houses. Hie Brahma- 
daitya called to him the ghosts of the hauuted tree, 
■who were one hundred m number, and said to them, 

“ You must to-mght do some work for the poor 
Brahman whom I am befriending The hundred IjigJias 
of land which he has got from the 7emindar are all 
coiered with standing npe corn He has not the 
means to reap it This night you all must do the work 
for him Here are, you see, a hundred sickles, let 
each of you take a sickle m hand and come to the field 
I shall show him There are a hundred of you Let 
each ghost cut the paddy of one Ingham bung the 
Bhea% es on his back to the Brahman’s house, thresh the 
corn, put the com in one large granary, and pile up the 
straiv in separate nclcs Now, don’t lose time You 
must do it all this veiy mght” The hundred ghosts 
at once said to the Biahraadaitya, “ We are ready to do 
whatever your lordship commands us ” The Brahma- 
daitya showed the ghosts the Brahman’s house, and the 
spot prepared foi receivmg the gram and the straw, and 
then took them -to the Brahman’s fields. aU waving with 
the golden harvest The ghosts at once fell to it A 
ghost harvest-reaper is different from a human harvest- 
reaper What a man cuts in a whole day, a ghost cuts 
in a mmute Mash, mash, mash, the sickles went 
round, and the long stalks of paddy fell to the ground 
The reaping over, the ghosts took up the sheaves on 
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tlieir huge backs aud earned them all to the Brahman’s 
house The ghosts then separated the grain from the 
straw, stored up the gram m one huge store-house, and 
piled up the straw in many a fantastic nek It was 
full two hours before sunnse when the ghosts finished 
their work and retired to rest on their tree No words 
can tell either the joy of the Brahman and his wife 
when early next mormng they opened the door of their 
hut, or the surprise of the villagers, when they saw 
the huge granary and the fantastic neks of straw The 
villagers did not understand it. They at once ascribed 
it to the gods. 

A few days after this the Brahman went to the 
vakula-ixe&, and said to the Brahmadaitya, “ I have one 
more favour to ask of you, Brahmadaitya As the gods 
have been very gracious to me, I nush to feed one 
thousand Brahmans, and I shall thank you for pro- 
vidmg me ivith the matenals of the feast” “With the 
greatest pleasure,” said the pohte Biahmadaitya , " I’ll 
supply you with the requirements of a feast for a 
thousand Brahmans , only show me the cellars m which 
the provisions are to be stored away ” The Brahman 
improvised a store-room The day before the feast the 
store-room was overflowmg with provisions Theie 
were one hundred jars of ghi (clarified butter), one hdl 
of flour, one hundred jars of sugar, one hundred jars of 
mdk, curds, and congealed milk, and the other thousand 
and one thmgs required in a great Brahmamcal feast 
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The next monung one hundred Brahman pastrycooks 
were employed , tlie thousand Brahmans ate their fill ; 
hut the host*, the Brahman of the story, did not eat 
He thought he would eat with the Brahraadaitya But 
the Brahmadaitya, who was present there though 
unseen, told him that he could not gratify him on that 
point, as hy hefnending the Brahman the Brahmadai- 
tya’s allotted period had come to an end, and the pxish- 
pala ^ chariot had been sent to him from heaven The 
Brahmadaitya, hcing released from his ghostly life, w as 
taken up into heaven, and the Brahman lived happily 
for many years, begetting sons and grandsons 

Ilcra luy Btory cn<\olt\, 

Tlio Katija thoru Lo 


^ The chanot of Kuvera, the Ilmdu god of nchea 


THE STORY OF A HIRAJIAH ^ 


There "was a fowler who had a wife The fowler’s 
wife said to her husband one day, “ My dear, I’ll teU 
you the reason why we are always in want It is 
because you seU every bird you catch by your rods, 
whereas if we sometimes eat some of the birds you 
catch, we are sure to have better luck I propose there- 
fore that whatever bird or birds you bag to-day we do 
not sell, but dress and eat ” The fowler agreed to his 
wife’s proposal, and went out a-bird-catchmg He 
went about from wood to wood with his limed rods, 
accompamed by bis wife, but m vain. Somehow or 
other they did not succeed m catchmg any bird tdl 
near simdown. But just as they were returning home- 
wards they caught a beautiful hiraman The fowler’s 

^ "Straman (from hxmt, green, and mam, a gem), tlie name of n 
beautiful species of parrot, a native of the Molucca Islands {PsiUaeus 
sinensis) ” — Carev's Dictionari/ of the Bengalee Language, voL iL 
part m p 1,537 
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wife, taking the bird m her hand and feeling it all 
over, Bald, “ Wlmt a small bird this is 1 how much meat 
can it have’ There is no use in kilhng it” The 
hiraman said, *' Mother, do not kill me, but take me to 
the king, and you will get a large sum of money by 
Belling me” The fowler and lus wife ivere greatly 
taken aback on hearing the bird speak, and they asked 
the bird w'hat pnce they should set upon it. The 
hiraman answered, “ Leave that to me , take me to the 
kmg and offer me for sale , and when the king asks my 
pnce, say, ‘ The bird wall tell its owm price,' and then 
I’ll mention a large sum.” The fowler accordingly 
went the next day to the king’s palace, and offered the 
bird for sale The king, delighted with the beauty of 
the bivd, asked the fowler what he would take for it. 
The fowler said, “0 great king, the bird -will tell its 
own pnce ” “ What \ can the bird spealc ? ” asked the 

king “Yes, my lord, be pleased to ask the bird its 
pnce," repbed the fowler The kmg, half in jest and 
half in senousness, said, “Well, hiraman, w’hat is your 
price ? ” The hiraman answered, “ Please your majesty, 
my pnce is ten thousand rupees Do not think that 
the pnce is too high Count out the money for the 
fowler, for I'll be of the greatest service to your 
majesty ’ " What service can you be of to me, hira- 

imn? asked the king "Your majesty mil see that 
in due time, replied the hiraman. The king, surpnsed 
beyond measure at beanng the hiraman talk, and talk 
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80 sensibly, took the bird, and ordered his treasurer to 
tell doivn the sum of ten thousand rupees to the fowler 
The king had six queens, but he was so taken up 
with the bird that he almost forgot that they hved , at 
any rate, his days and nights were spent in the com- 
pany, not of the queens, but of the bird The hiraman 
not only rephed mtelligently to every question the kmg 
put, but it recited to him the names of the thiee hun- 
dred and thirty milhons of the gods of the Hindu 
pantheon, the hearing of which is always regarded as 
an act of piety The queens felt that they were 
neglected by the king, became jealous of the bird, and 
determined to kill it It was long before they got an 
opportunity, as the bird was the king’s msepaiable 
companion One day the king went out a-hunting, 
and he was to be away from the palace for two days 
The SIX queens determined to avail themselves of the 
opportunity and put an end to the life of the bud 
They said to one another, " Let us go and aslc the bird 
which of us IS the ugliest in his estimation, and she 


whom he pronounces the ugliest shall 


strangle 


the 


bird” Thus resolved, they all went into the room 
where the bird was , but before the queens could put 
any questions the bird so sweetly and so piously recited 
the names of the gods and goddesses, that the hearts of 
them all were melted into tenderness, and tliey came 
away without accomphshmg their purpose The fol- 
io wmg day, however, their evil gemus returned, and 

p 2 
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they called themselves a thousand fools for having 
been diverted from their purpose They therefore 
determined to steel their hearts against all pity, and 
to kill the bird v.-ithout delay They all vrent into 
the room, and said to the bird, " 0 hiraman, you are a 
very wise bird, we hear, and your judgments are all nght ; 
wiU you please tell us which of us is the handsomest 
and which the ugliest 1 ” The bird, knowmg the evil 
design of the queens, said to them, " How can I answer 
your questions remaining in this cage 1 In order to 
pronounce a correct judgment I must look minutely 
on every hmh of you all, both in front and behind 
If you wish to know my opinion you must set me 
free ” The women were at first afiraid of setting the 
bird free lest it should fly away , but on second thoughts 
they set it free after shuttmg all the doors and windows 
of the room The bird, on esaminins the room, saw ‘ 
that it had a water-passage through which it was pos- 
sible to escape When the question was repeated 
several times by the queens, the bird said, " The beauty 
of not one of you can be compared to the beauty of the 
little toe of the lady that hves beyond the seven oceans 
and the thirteen nvers” The queens, on hearing their 
beauty spoken of in such slighting terms, became ex- 
ceedingly funous, and rushed towards the bird to tear 
it in pieces , but before they could get at it, it escaped 
through the water-passage, and took shelter m a wood 
cutter’s hut which was hard by 
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The next day the king returned home from hunting, 
and not finding the hiraman on its perch became mad 
Tilth gnef. He asked the queens, and they told him 
that they knew nothmg about it. The king wept day 
and night for the bird, as he loved it much His 
ministers became afraid lest bis reason should give way, 
for he used every hour of the day to -weep, sayings 
“0 my hiraman! 0 my hiraman! where ait thou 
gone?” Proclamation was made by heat of drum 
throughout the kingdom to the effect that if any person 
could produce before the king his pet hiraman he would 
be rewarded with ten thousand rupees The wood- 
cutter, rejoiced at the idea of becommg mdependent 
foi life, produced the precious bird and obtained the 
reward. The king, on heanng from the parrot that the 
queens had attempted to kill it, became mad with rage 
He ordered them to be driven away from the palace 
and put m a desert place uuthout food The king’s 
order was obeyed, and it was rumoured after a few 
days that the poor queens were all devoured by wild 

beasts 

After some time the king said to the parrot, 
“ Hiraman, you said to the queens that the beauty of 
none of them could be compared to the beauty of even 
the httle toe of the lady who hves on the other side of 
the seven oceans and thirteen nvers Do you know of 
any means by which I can get at that lady ^ ” 

Hiraman — Of course I do I can take vour majesty 
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to the door of the palace in which that lady of peerless 
heauty lives , and if your majesty will abide by my 
counsel, I will undertake to put that lady into your 
arms 

King — I will do whatever you tell me What do 
you wish me to do ? 

Siraman — What is required is a pakshiraj ^ If you 
can procure a horse of that species, you can nde upon 
it, and m no time we shall cross the seven oceans and 
thuteen nvers, and stand at the door of the lady’s 
palace 

King — I have, as you know, a large stud of horses , 
we can now go and see if there are any pali^iiragcs 
amongst them 

The kmg and the hiraman went to the royal stables 
and exammed all the horses The hiraman passed by 
all the fine-lookmg horses and those of high mettle, 
and alighted upon a 'wxetched-lookmg lean pony, and 
said, “ Here is the horse I want It is a horse of the 
genuine paMhiraj breed, but it must be fed full six 
months with tae finest grain before it can answer our 
purpose ” The king accordmgly put that pony in a 
sta,ble by itself and himself saw every day that it was 
fed with the finest gram that could be got in the 
kingdom The pony rapidly improved in appearance, 
and at the end of six months the hiraman pronounced 
It fit for service The parrot then told the king to 

^ Winged horse, literally, the king of hrd> 
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order the royal silversmith to make some hhais'^ of 
silver A large quantity of silver hhxm was made m 
a short time When about to start on their aenal 
journey the hiraman said to the king, "I have one 
request to make. Please whip the horse only once at 
starting If you whip him more than once, we shall 
not he able to reach the palace, but stick mid-way 
And when we retmm homewards after capturing the 
lady, you are also to whip the horse only once , if you 
whip him more than once, we shall come only half the 
way and remain there ” The king then got upon the 
pakslaraj with the hiraman and the silver IJiats, and 
gently whipped the animal once The horse shot 
through the air with the speed of lightnmg, passed 
over many countnes, kingdoms, and empires, crossed 
the oceans and thirteen rivers, and alighted m the 
evening at the gate of a beautiful palace. 

Now, near the palace-gate there stood a lofty tree. 
The hiraman told the kmg to put the horse m the 
stable hard by, and then to climb into the tree and 
remam there concealed The hiraman took the silver 
Tchms, and with its beak began dropping Tdiai after 
from the foot of the tree, all through the corndors and 
passages, up to the door of the bedchamber of the lady 
of peerless beauty. After doing this, the hiraman 
perched upon the tree where the king was concealed 
Some hours after midnight, the maid-servant of the 

^ Khat is fried paddy 
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lady, -who slept m the same room with hei, wishing to 
come out, opened the door and noticed the silver Uiais 
Ijong there She took up a few of them, and not know- 
ing what they were, showed them to her lady The 
lady, admiring the little silver bullets, and wondenng 
how they could have got there, came out of her room 
and began picking them up She saw a regular stream 
of them apparently issuing from near the door of her 
room, and proceeding she knew not how far She went 
on picking up in a basket the bnght, shining IJutis all 
through the corridors and passages, till she came to the 
foot of the tree No sooner did the lady of peerless 
beauty come to the foot of the tree than the king, 
agreeably to instructions previously given to him by 
the hiraman, alighted from the tree and caught bold of 
the lady In a moment she was put upon the horse 
along with himself At that moment the hiraman sat 
upon the shoulder of the long, the kmg gently whipped 
the horse once, and they all were whirled through the 
air with the speed of hghtning The kmg, wishing to 
reach home soon with the precious piize, and forgetful 
of the mstructions of the hiraman, whipped the horse 
agam , on which the horse at once alighted on the out- 
skirts of what seemed a dense forest " 'WTiat have you 
done, 0 king ? ” shouted out the hiramam “ Did I not 
tell you not to whip the horse more than once ’ Ton 
have whipped him twice, and we are done for We may 
meet with our death here” But the thing was done, 
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and it could not be helped The ])aXshiraj became 
powerless , and the party could not proceed homewards 
They dismounted, but they could not see anyAvhere 
the habitations of men. They ate some huits and 
roots, and slept that night there upon the ground 

Next mornmg it so chanced that the king of that 
country came to that forest to hunt As he was pur- 
suing a stag, whom he had pierced with an arrow, he 
came across the king and the lady of peerless beauty 
Struck -with the matchless beauty of the lady, he 
wished to seize her He whistled, and in a moment his 
attendants flocked around him. The lady was made a 
captive, and her lover, who had brought her from her 
house on the other side of the seven oceans and thirteen 
rivers, v as not put to death, but his eyes were put out, 
and he was left alone m the forest — alone, and yet not 
alone, for the good hiraman was with him. 

The lady of peerless beauty was taken mto the 
king’s palace, as well as the pony of her lover The 
lady said to the kmg that he must not come near her 
for SIX months, m consequence of a vow which she had 
taken, and which would be completed m that penod of 
time She mentioned six months, as that penod would 
be necessary for recruiting the constitution of the pak- 
sliiraj As the lady professed to engage every day m 
religious ceremomes, m consequence of her vow, a 
separate house was assigned to her, ivhere she took the 
paksJiiraj and fed him with the choicest gram. But 
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everytting \70uld be fmitless if the lady did not meet 
the hiraman But how is she to get a sight of that 
bird** She adopted the following expedient. She 
ordered her servants to scatter on the roof of her house 
heaps of paddy, grain, and all sorts of pulse for the 
refreshment of birds The consequence uas, that 
thousands of the feathery race came to tiie roof to par- 
take of the abundant feast The lady u as every day on 
the look out for her hiramau The hiraman, meanwhile, 
was in great distress in the forest He had to take tare 
not only of himself, hut of the now bhnded king He 
plucked some ripe fruits m the forest, and gave them 
to the king to eat, and he ate of them himself This 
was the manner of hiraman’s life The other birds of 
the forest spoke thus to the parrot — “ 0 hiraman, you 
have a miserable hfe of it in this forest Why don’t 
you come with us to an abundant feast provided for us 
by a pious lady, who scatters many maunds of pulse on 
the roof of her house for the benefit of our race ? We 
go there early in the mormng and return in the 
evening, eating our fill along with thousands of other 
birds ” The hiraman resolved to accompany them next 
mommg, shrewdly suspecting more m the lady’s 
chanty to birds than the other birds thought there was 
m it The hiramau saw the lady, and had a long chat 
with her about the health of the blinded king, the 
means of curing his blindness, and about her escape. 
The plan adopted was as follows The pony would he 
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ready for aSrial fliglit in a short time — for a great part 
of the SIX months had already elapsed ; and the king’s 
bhndness could be cured if the hiraman could procure 
from the chicks of the bihangama and bihangarai birds, 
who had their nest on the tree at the gate of the lady’s 
palace beyond the seven oceans and thirteen livers, a 
quantity of their ordure, fresh and hot, and apply it to 
the eyeballs of the blinded king The following 
morning the hiraman started on his errand of mercy, 
remained at night on the tree at the gate of the palace 
beyond the seven oceans and thirteen rivers, and early 
the next morning waited below the nest of the birds 
with a leaf on his beak, into which dropped the ordure 
of the chicks That moment the hiraman flew across the 
oceans and rivers, came to the forest, and apphed the 
precious balm to the sightless sockets of the king. The 
king opened his eyes and saw. In a few days the ;paL- 
shiraj was in proper trim. The lady escaped to the 
forest and took the kmg up , and the lady, kmg, and 
hiraman all reached the kmg’s capital safe and sound 
The kmg and the lady ivere united together m wedlock 
They hved many years together happily, and begat sons 
3nd daughters , and the beautiful hiraman was always 
mth them recitmg the names of the three hundred and 
thirty millions of gods. 

Here my story endeth. 

The Natiya-thom withereth, bo. 
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Theee was a certain king wko died leaving four sons 
behind Inm witli bis queen The queen uas passion- 
ately fond of the youngest of the princes She gave 
him the best robes, the best horses, the best food, and 
the best furmture The other three princes *became 
exceedingly jealous of their youngest brother, and con- 
spiruig against him and their mother, made them live 
m a separate house, and took possession of the estate 
Owmg to over-mdulgence, the youngest prmce had 
become very •mlful He never listened to any one, not 
even to his mother, but bad his own way in everything 
One day he went with his mother to bathe m the nver 
A large boat was ndmg there at anchor None of the 
boatmen were in it The pnnce went into the boat, 
and told his mother to come into it His mother be- 
sought him to get down fiom the boat, as it did not 
belong to him But the prmce said, “ No, mother, I 
am not commg down , I mean to go on a voyage, and 
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if you ■wisb to come with me, then delay not hut come 
up at once, or I shall be off in a trice ” The queen 
besought the prince to do no such thmg, but to come 
down instantly. But the prince gave no heed to what 
she said, and began to take up the anchor The queen 
went up into the boat m great haste , and the moment 
she "was on board the boat started, and falling mto the 
current passed on swiftly hke an arrou The boat went 
on and on till it reached the sea After it had gone 
many furlongs into the open sea, the boat came near a 
whirlpool, where the pnnce saw a great many rubies of 
monstrous size floatmg on the waters Such large 
rubies no one had ever seen, each being in value equal 
to the wealth of seven kings The pnnce caught hold 
of half_A dozen of those rubies, and put them on board. 
His mother said, “Darling, don’t take up those red 
balls; they must belong to somebody who has been 
shipwrecked, and we may be taken up as thieves” 
At the repeated entreaties of his mother the pnnce 
threw them mto the sea, keeping only one tied up in 
his clothes The boat then drifted towards the coast, 
and the queen and the prince arrived at a certain port 
where they landed 

The port where they landed was not a small place , 
it was a large city, the capital ot a great king Not 
far from the palace, the queen and her son hired a hut 
where they hved As the pnnce was yet a boy, he was 
fond of playing at marbles When the children of the 
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kmg came out to play on a lavm before tbo palace, our 
young pnnce joined them Ho bad no marbles, but be 
played witb tbe ruby wbicli bo bad in bis possession. 
The ruby "was so bard that it broke every law against 
■wbicb it struck. The daughter of tbe king, "abo used 
to watch tbe games from a balconj’’ of tbe palace, was 
astonished to see a biilUant red ball in tbe band of tbe 
strange lad, and wanted to take possession of it She 
told her father that a boy of tbe street bad an uncom- 
monly bngbt stone m bis possession wbicb she must 
bave, or else she would starve berself to death Tlie 
king ordered bis servants to bnng to bim tbe lad with 
tbe precious stone When tbe boy was brought, tbe 
kmg wondered at tbe largeness and bnUiancy of tbe 
ruby. He bad never seen anytlung like it He doubted 
whether any kmg of any country in tbe world possessed 
so great a treasure He asked tbe lad where be bad 
got it Tbe lad repbed that be got it from tbe sea 
Tbe kmg offered a thousand rupees for tbe ruby, and 
the lad not knowmg its value readily parted with it for 
that sum He went with the money to bis mother, who 
was not a bttle fngbtened, thinking that her son bad 
stolen tbe money from some neb man’s bouse She 
became quiet, however, on bemg assured that tbe money 
was given to him by tbe king m exchange for tbe red 
baU wbicb be bad picked up in tbe sea. 

The kmg s daughter, on getting tbe ruby put it m 
her hair, and, standing before her pet parrot, said to tbe 
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bird, “ Oh, my daxhng parrot, don't I look very beautiful 
with this ruby m my hair?” The parrot rephed, 
“ Beautiful ! you look quite hideous with it ! What 
prmcess ever puts only one ruby in her hair ? It would 
be somewhat feasible if you had two at least ” Stung 
ivith shame at the reproach cast m her teeth by the 
parrot, the prmcess went mto the gnef-chamber of the 
palace, and would 'neither eat nor drink The king 
was not a little concerned when he heard that his 
daughter had gone into the gnef-chamber He went to 
her, and asked her the cause of her gnef The prmcess 
told the king what her pet parrot had said, and added, 
" Father, if you do not procure for me another ruby 
hke this, m put an end to my hfe by mine own hands ” 
The king was overwhelmed with gnef. Where was he 
to get another ruby like it? He doubted whether 
another hke it could be found m the whole world He 
ordered the lad who had sold the ruby to be brought 
mto his presence Have you, young man,” asked the 
long, “ another ruby like the one you sold me ? ” The 
lad rephed, "No, I have not got one Why, do you 
want another? I can give you lots, if you wish to 
have them They are to be found m a whirlpool in 
the sea, far, far away. I can go and fetch some for 
you” Amazed at the lad’s reply, the kmg offered 
nch rewards for procunng only another ruby of the 
same sort 

The lad went home and said to his mother that he 
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must go to sea agaiix to fetch some rubies for the king. 
The Tvoman -was quite frightened at the idea, and 
begged bim not to go But the lad was resolved on 
going, and nothing could prevent him from carrying 
out his purpose He accordingly went alone on hoard 
that same vessel which had brought him and his 
mother, and set sail He reached the whirlpool, from 
near which he had formerly picked up the rubies Tins 
time, however, he determined to go to the exact spot 
whence the rubies were coming out. He went to the 
centre of the whirlpool, where he saw a gap reaching to 
the bottom of the ocean He dived into it, leai’ing his 
boat to wheel round the whirlpool ^Hbcn he reached, 
the bottom of the ocean he saw there a beautiful 
palace He went inside In the central room of the 
palace there was the god Siva, -with his eyes closed, 
and absorbed apparently in mtense meditation A few 
feet above Siva’s head was a platform, on which lay a 
young lady of exquisite beauty The pnnco went to 
the platform and saw that the head of the lady was 
separated from her body Horrified at the sight, he did 
not know what to make of it H p. saw a stream of 
blood tnckhng from the severed head, falling upon the 
matted head of Siva, and runnmg mto the ocean in the 
form of rubies. After a httle two small rods, one of 
silver and one of gold, which were lying near the head 
ot the lady, attracted his eyes. As he took up the 
rods in his hands, the golden rod accidentally fell upon 
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the head, on which the head immediately joined itself 
to the body, and the lady got np Astonished at the 
sight of a human being, the lady asked the pnnee who 
he was and how he had got there. After hearmg the 
story of the prince’s adventures, the lady said, “TJn- 
happy young man, depart instantly from this place , 
for when Siva finishes his meditations he will turn you 
to ashes by a smgle glance of his eyes.” The young 
man, however, would not go except in her company, as 
he was over head and ears m love with the beautiful 
lady. At last they both contrived to run away from 
the :palace, and coming up to the surface of the ocean 
they climbed into the boat near the centre of the 
whirlpool, and sailed away towards land, having pre- 
viously laden the vessel with a cargo of rubies. The 
wonder of the pnnee’s mother at seeing the beautiful 
damsel may be well imagmed. Early next mormng 
the prmce sent a basin full of big rubies, through a 
servant. The kmg was astomshed beyond measure. 
His daughter, on getting the rubies, resolved on marry- 
mg the wonderful lad who had made a present of them 
to her. Though the prmce had a wife, whom he had 
brought up from the depths of the ocean, he consented 
to have a second wife They were accordmgly mamed, 
and lived happily for years, begetting sons and 
daughters. 

Here my story endeth. 

The Natiya-thoru mthereth, &c. 
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THE MATCH-iLVEl^IG JACKAL. 

Once on a time there lived a iveaver, whoso 
ancestors were very rich, but whose father had wasted 
the property Avhich he had inhcnted in riotous li\ang 
He was bom m a palace-hko house, but he now lived 
in a miserable hut He had no one in the w'orld, his 
parents and all his relatives having died Hard by the 
hut was the lair of n jackal The jackal, remembering 
the wealth and grandeur of the weaver’s forefathers, 
had compassion on him, and one day coming to him, 
said, “ Vnend weaver, I see what a wretched life you 
are leading I have a good niiud to improve your 
condition, 1 11 try and many you to the daughter of 
the king of this country ” “ I become the king’s 

son-m-law I ” rephed the weaver , " that will take place 
only when the^sun rises m the west ” “ You doubt my 

power ? ” rejoined the jackal ; “you will see. I’ll brines it 
abbut” 

The next morning the jackal started for the king’s 
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City, 'wliicli "was many miles off On the way he entered 
a plantation of the Piper betel plant, and plucked a 
large quantity of its leaves. He reached the capital, 
and contrived to get mside the palace On the premises 
of the palace was a tank m which the ladies of the 
king’s household performed their mommg and afternoon 
ablutions At the entrance of that tank the jackal 
laid himself down. The daughter of the kmg hap- 
pened to come just at the time to bathe, accompanied 
by her maids The prmcess was not a httle struck at 
seeing the jackal lying down at the entrance She told 
her maids to drive the jackal away The jackal rose as 
if from sleep, and instead of runnmg away, opened his 
bundle of betel-leaves, put some mto his mouth, and 
began chewmg them. The prmcess and her maids 
were not a httle astonished at the sight. They said 
among themselves, “ What an uncommon jackal is this ! 
Prom Avhat country can he have come? A jackal 
chewing betel-leaves I why thousands of men and 
women of this city cannot mdulge m that luxury He 
must have come from a wealthy land.” The pnncess 
" asked the jackal, “ Sivalu I ^ from what country do you 
come ? It must be a very prosperous country where 
the jackals chew betel -leaves Do other animals 
m your country chew betel-leaves ? ” “ Dearest 

pnncess,” rephed the jackal, “I come from a land 
flowmg with milk and honey Betel-leaves are as 

^ A name for a jackal, not tinlxke Eeynard m Eniope 

Q 3 
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plentiful in my country as the grass in your fields. All 
animals m my country — cows, sheep, dogs — chew betel- 
leaves We want no good thmg " “ Happy is the 

country,” said the pnncess, " ^\hcro tlicre is such 
plenty, and thnce happy the king who rules m it * ” 
As for our kmg,” said the jackal, “ he is the richest 
/ting m the world His palace is like the heaven of 
India I have seen your palace here ; it is a miserable 
nut compared to the palace of our lung ” The pnncess, 
whose curiosity was excited to the utmost pitch, hastily 
■went through her bath, and gomg to the apartments of 
ihe queen-mother, told her of the wonderful jackal 
ymg at the entrance of the tank Her cunosity bemg 
excited, the jackal was sent for ^\Tien the jackal 
stood in the presence of the queen, he began munchmg 
the betel-leaves "You come,” said the qUeen, "from 
a very rich country Is your king manned ? ” " Please 

your majesty, our kmg is not mamed Princesses 
from distant parts of the world tned ■to get mamed 'to 
him, but he rejected them alL Happy will that 
pnncess be whom our kmg condescends to marry ! ” 
"Dont you think, Sivalu," asked the queen, " that my 
daughter is as beautiful as a Pen, and that she is fit 
fc be the wife of the proudest kmg m the world 
I quite think, said the jackal, “ that the princess is 
exceedmgly handsome, mdeed, she is the handsomest 
pnncess I have ever seen , but I don’t know whether 
our king wiU have a hkmg for her” " Likmg for my 
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daugiiter ! ” said the queen, “ you have only to paint 
her to him as she is, and he is sure to turn mad with 
love To he serious, Sivalu, I am anxious to get my 
daughter mamed. Many pnnces have sought hei 
hand, but I am unwilhng to give her to any of them, 
as they are not the sons of great kings But your king 
seems to be a great king. I can have no objection to 
making him my son-in-law ” The queen sent word to 
the kmg, requesting him to come and see the jackal. 
The long came and saw the jackal, heard him descnbe 
the wealth and pomp of the kmg of his country and 
expressed himself not unwilhng to give away his 
daughter in marriage to him 

The jackal after this returned to the weaver and 
said to him, “ 0 lord of the loom, you are the luckiest 
man in the world ; it is all settled , you are to become 
the son-m-law of a great kmg I have told them that 
you are yourself a great kmg, and you must behave 
yourself as one You must do just as I instruct you 
otherwise your fortune will not only not be made, but 
both you and I wiU be put to death ” " I’ll do just as 
you bid me,” said the weaver. The shrewd jackal drew 
m his own nund a plan of the method of procedure he 
should adopt, and after a few days went back to the 
palace of the king in the same manner m ivhich he had 
gone before, that is to say, chewing betel-leaves and 
lying down at the entrance of the tank on the premises 
, of the palace. The king and queen were glad +o see 
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him, and eagerly ashed him as to the success of his 
mission The jachal said, “In order to relieve your 
mmds I ma} tell you at onco that my mission has been 
so far successful If you only knew the infinite trouble 
I have had in persuading his Majesty, my sovereign, 
to make up his mind to marry your daughter, you 
■would give me no end of thanks ITor a long time he 
would not hear of it, hut gradually I brought him 
round Tou have now only 'to fix an auspicious day 
for the celebration of the solemn nte There is one 
bit of ad'vice, however, which I, as your friend, would 
give yoiu It is this My master is so great a kmg 
that if he were to come to you in state, attended ky all 
his followers, his horses and his elephants, you would 
find it impossible to accommodate them all m your 
palace or in your city I would therefore propose that 
our king should come to your city, not in state, hut 
in a private manner , and that you send to the out- 
skirts of your city your own elephants, horses, and 
conveyances, to hrmg him and only a few of hiS fol- 
lowers to your palace” “hlany thanks, wise Sivalu, 
for this advice I could not possibly make accommoda- 
tion in my city for the followers of so great a king 
as your master is. I should he very glad if he did not 
come in state , and trust you will use your mfluence 
to persuade him ■to come in a private manner , for I 
should be rmned if he came in state” The jackal 
they gravely said, “I ■will do my best m the matter,” 
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and then returned to his own village, after the royal 
astrologer had fixed an auspicious day for the wedding. 

On his return the jackal busied himself with mak- 
ing preparations for the great ceremony As the 
weaver was clad in tatters, he told him to go to the 
washermen of the village and borrow from them a 
suit of clothes. As for himself, he went to the king 
of his race, and told him that on a certain day he 
would like one thousand jackals to accompany him 
to a certam place He went to the king of crows, and 
begged that his conune majesty would be pleased to 
allow one thousand of his black subjects to accom- 
pany him on a certain day to a certain place He 
preferred a similar petition to the king of paddy-buds 

At last the great day arrived The weaver arrayed 
himself in the clothes which he had borrowed horn 
the village washermen. The jackal made his appear- 
ance, accompanied by a tram of a thousand jackals, a 
thousand crows, and a thousand paddy-buds The 
nuptial procession started on theu journey, and towards 
sundown arrived withm two miles of the king’s palace. 
There the jackal told his friends, the thousand jackals, 
to set up a loud howl ; at his biddmg the thousand 
crows cawed theu loudest , wlule the hoarse screech- 
mgs of the thousand paddy-buds furnished a suitable 
accompaniment The effect may be imagined They 
all together made a noise the like of which had 
never been heard smce the world beoran. While this 
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vineartbly noise was going on, the 3ackal liunself hastened 
to the palace, and asked the king whether he thought 
he would be able to accommodate the wedding-party 
which was about two miles distant, and whose noise 
was at that moment soundmg in his cars The king 
said “ Impossible, Sivalu , from the sound of the pro 
cession I mfer there must ho at least one hundred 
thousand souls How is it possible to accommodate so 
many guests ? Please, so arrange that the bndegroom 
only wiU come to my house” “Very well,’’ said the 
jackal , “ I told you at the beginning that you would not 
be able to accommodate all the attendants of my august 
master I’ll do as you wish My master will alone 
come in undress Send a horse for the purpose ” The 
jackal, accompanied by a horse and groom, came to the 
place where his friend the weaver v/as, thanked the 
thousand jackals, the thousand crows and the thousand 
paddy-birds, for their valuable services, and told tliem 
all to go away, while he himself, and the weaver on 
horseback, wended their way to the king’s palace 
The bridal party, u aiting in the palace, were greatly 
disappomted at the personal appearance of the weaver , 
out the jackal told them that his master had purposely 
put on u mean dress, as his would-be father-in-law 
declared himseK unable to accommodate the bnde- 
groom and his attendants coming m state The royal 
pnests now began the interesting ceremony, and the 
nuptial knot was tied for ever The bridegroom seldom 
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opened his bps, agreeably to the instructions of the 
jackal, rvbo rvas afraid lest bis speech should beivray 
him. At night when he was lying in bed he began to 
count the beams and rafters of the room, and said 
audibly, " This beam will make a first-rate loom, that 
other a capital beam, and that yonder an excellent 
sley ” The prmcess, his bnde, was not a httle aston- 
ished. She began to think in her mind, “ Is thejnan, 
to whom they have tied me, a king or a weaver ? I am 
afraid he is the latter; otherwise why should he be 
talking of weaver’s loom, beam, and sley ? Ah, me 1 
IS this what the fates kept m store for me ? ” In the 
mommg the prmcess related to the queen-mother the 
weaver’s soliloquy. The kmg and queen, not a httle 
surprised at this recital, took the jackal to task about 
it The ready-witted jackal at once said, “Tour 
Majesty need not be surpnsed at my august master’s 
soliloquy. Has palace is surrounded by a population 
of seven hundred famihes of the best weavers m the 
world, to whom he has given rent-free lands, and whose 
welfare he contmually seeks It must have been m 
one of his philanthropic moods that he uttered the 
soliloquy which has taken your Majesty by surprise ” 
The jackal, however, now felt that it was high time 
for himself and the weaver to decamp with the princess, 
smce the proverbial simplicity of his friend of the loom 
might any moment mvolve him in danger. The jackal 
therefore represented to the kmg, that weighty affairs 
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of state "would not permit his august master to spend 
another day in the palace ; that he should start for his 
kingdom that very day -with his hnde ; and his master 
■was resolved to travel vucogniio on foot, only the 
princess, now the queen, should leave the city in a 
^alh, After a great deal of yea and nay, the king 
and queen at last consented to the proposal The party 
came to the outskirts of the weaver’s village ; the jialki 
bearers were sent away , and the pnncess, who asked 
where her husband’s palace was, was made "to walk on 
foot The weaver’s hut was soon reached, and the 
jackal, addressing the pnncess, said, “ This, madam, is 
your husband’s palace” The pnncess began to beat 
her forehead "with the palms of her hands in sheer 
despau “ Ah, me 1 is this the husband whom Pra- 
japati mtended for me ? Death would have been a 
thousand times better " 

As there was nothing for it, the pnncess soon got 
reconciled to her fate She, however, determined to 
make her husband nch, especially as she knew the 
secret of becommg nch. One day she told her husband 
to get for her a pice-worth of flour She put a little 
water m the flour, and smeared her body with the 
paste When the paste dned on her body, she began 
"wipmg the paste with her fingers ; and as the paste 
fell in small balls from her body, it got "turned into 
gold She repeated* this process every day for some 
god wlio presides over iDBmEge& 
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time> and tlms got an immense quantity of gold She 
soon hecame mistress of more gold than is to be found 
in the coffers of any king. With this gold she em- 
ployed a "whole army of masons, carpenters and 
architects, who in no time built one of the finest 
palaces in the world Seven hundred families of 
weavers were souglit for and settled round about the 
palace After this she -wrote a letter to her father to 
say that she was sorry he had not favoured her with a 
visit since the day of her marriage, and that she would 
be dehghted if he now came to see her and her husband 
The king agreed to come, and a day was fixed The 
princess made great preparations against the day of 
her father’s axnval Hospitals were established in 
several parts of the to"wn for diseased, sick, and infirm 
animals The beasts in thousands were made to chew 
betel-leaves on the nayside The streets were covered 
"With Cashmere shawls for her father and his attendants 
"to walk on. There was no end of the display of wealth 
and grandeur The king and queen amved m state, 
and were infinitely dehghted at the apparently bound- 
less riches of their son-m-law. The jackal now 
appeared on the scene, and saluting the king and 
queen, said — " Bid I not tell you ? " 

Hero my story ondoth. 

The Natiya-thom TOtheroth, &c. 



XIX. 

THE BOY 'Tf'ITH THE MOOH OH HIS FOEEHEAD 

Thebe vras a certain king rvlio liad six queens, none 
of -wliotn tore cliildren Physicians, holy sages, men- 
dicants, "were consulted, countless drugs ivere had 
recourse to, hut aU to no purpose The king vras 
disconsolate His ministers told him to marry a 
seventh wife, and he in as accordingly on the look 
out. 

In the royal city there hved a poor old w'omnn 
who used to pick up cow-dung from the fields, make it 
into cakes, dry them m the sun, and sell them in the 
market for fuel This was her only means of subsist- 
ence This old woman had a daughter exquisitely 
beautiful Her beauty excited the admiration of every 
one that saw her , and it was solely m consequence of 
her surpassmg beauty that three young ladies, far 
above her m rank and station, contracted friendship 
vath her Those three young ladies were the daughter 
of the king’s minister the daughter of a wealthy 
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mercliant, and the daughter of the royal pnest These 
three young ladies, together "with the daughter of the 
poor old ifToman, "yfere one ^y bathing in a tank not 
far from the palace As they were performing their 
ablutions, each dwelt on her own good quahties 
“Look here, sister,” said the minister’s ^daughter, 
addressmg the merchant’s daughter, “the man that 
mames me will be a happy man, for he will not ha^e 
to buy clothes for me The cloth which I once put on 
never gets soiled, never gets old, never tears” The 
merchant’s daughter said, “ And my husband too will 
be a happy man, for the fuel which I use in cooking 
never gets turned mto ashes The same fuel serves 
from day to day, from year to year” “And my 
husband will also become a happy man,” said the 
daughter of the royal chaplam, “ for the nee which I 
cook one day never gets finished, and when we have all 
eaten, the same quantity which was first cooked remains 
always m the pot” The daughter of the poor old 
woman said in her turn, “ And the man that mames 
me ivill also be happy, for I shall give birth to twin 
children, a son and a daughter The daughter wih be 
divmely fair, and the son will have the moon on his 
forehead and stars on the palms of his hands ” 

The above conversation was overheard by the king, 
who, as he was on the look out for a seventh queen, 
used to skulk about in places where women met 
together The kmg thus thought m his mmd — “I 
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don’t care a straw for the girl whose clothes never tear 
and never get old , neither do I care for the other girl 
Avhose fuel is never consumed , nor for the third girl 
whose nee never tails in the pot. But the fourth girl 
IS quite charming ! She will give birth to twin children, 
a son a daughter, the daughter will be divinely 
fair, ana the son ■will have the moon on his forehead 


and stars on the palms of his hands. That is the girl I 
■'A ant I’E make her my "wife ” 

On makmg mqumes on the same day, the king 
found that the fourth girl was the daughter of a poor 
old woman who picked up cow-dug from the fields, 
but though there was thus an mfinite disparity in 
rank, he determined to marry her. On the very same 
day he sent for the poor old woman. She, poor tbmg, 
was quite fhghtened when she saw a messenger of the 
kmg standing at the door of her hut She thought 
that the king had sent for her to punish her, because, 
perhaps, she had some day unwittmgly picked up the 
dung of the king’s cattle She went to the palace, and 
was admtted mto the kmg’s private chamber The 
kmg asked her whether she had a very fair daughter, 
and whether that daughter was the fhend qf his own 
nunister s and pnest’s daughters When the woman 
ansivered m the afarmative, he said to her, “I will 
marry your daughter, and make her my queen ” The 

Z-: — Zttag .a. so 

c He, however, solemnly declared to her that 
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he had made up his mind, and was determined to 
marr^’ her daughter. It was soon Icnown in the capital 
that the king \'sas going to marry the daughter of the 
old woman who picked up cow-dung in the fields. 
'Wlicn the SIX queens heard the news, they would not 
hoheve it, till the king himself told them that news 
was true. Tliey thought that the king had somehow 
got mad. They reasoned mth hun thus — “ What folly, 
what madness, to marry a girl who is not fit to he our 
maid-servant 1 And you expect us to treat her as 
our equal — a girl whose mother goes about picking 
up cow-dung in the fields I Surely, my lord, you are 
beside yourself 1” The lang’s purpose, however, re- 
mained unshaken. The royal astrologer was called, 
and an auspicious day was fixed for the celebration of 
the king’s mamage On the appointed day the royal 
pnest tied the mantal knot, and the daughter of the 
poor old picker-up of cow-dung on the fields became 
the seventh and best beloved queen 

Some time after the celebration of the mamage, the 
king W'ent for six months to another part of his 
domimons. Before settmg out he called to him the 
seventh queen, and said to her, " I am gomg away to 
another part of my dominions for six months. Before 
the expiration of that period I, -expect you to he 
- confined. But I should hke to he present with you at 
the time, as your enemies may do mischief, Take this 
golden heU and hang it in your room. When the pains 
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of cliildbirtli come upon you, nng this bell, and I mil 
be mth you m a moment m whatever pari of my 
dominions I may be at the tune Kemember, you are 
to rmg the bell only when you feel the pains of child- 
birth" After saying this the king started on his 
joume^,^^ The six queens, who had overheard the kmg, 
went oh'' the next day to the apartments of the seventh 
queen, and said, *' What a nice bell of gold you have 
got, sister 1 Where did you get it, and why have you 
hung it up ^ ” The sei enth queen, in her simpbcity, 
said, “ The kmg has given it to me, and if I were to 
rmg it, the kmg would immediatel}’’ come to me 
wherever he xmght be at the time " " Impossible ’ " 
said the six queens, “ you must have misunderstood the 
kmg Who can beheve that this bell can be heard at 
the distance of hundreds of miles ? Besides, if it could 
be heard, how would the kmg be able to travel a great 
distance in the twmklmg of an eye ? This must be a 
hoax. If you rmg the bell, you ivill find that what the 
kmg said was puie nonsense ’’ The six queens then 
told her to make a trial At first she was univilhng, 
remembermg what the kmg had told her , but at last 
she was prevailed upon to rmg the belL The kmg was 
at the moment half-way to the capital of his "other 
dommions, but at the rmgmg of the beU he stopped 
ort in Ins journey, turned back, and m no time stood 
mthe queen's apartments Fmdmg the queen gomg 
about m her rooms, he asked why she had rung the 
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'^though, her hour had not come She, wthout 
^ning the king of the entreaty of the six queens, 
that she rang the bell only to see whether what 
ti ^ hid said was true The king was somewhat indig- 
li'^^^^^told her distinctly not to nng the hell again till 
tf ^-vioment of the coming upon her of the pains of 
e<ir.fi1nrth, and then went away After the'^fapse of 
weeks the six queens again begged of the seventh 

f / q 

to make a second trial of the belL They said to 
her, “ The first time when you rang the bell, the 
king was only at a short distance from you, it was 
therefore easy for him to hear the bell and to come to 
you , but now he has long ago settled in his other 
capital, let us see if he will now hear the bell and come 
to you ” She resisted for a long time, but was at last 
prevailed upon by them to nng the beU When the 
sound of the bell reached the king he was m court 
dispensmg justice, but when he heard the sound of the 
bell (and no one else heard it) he closed the court and 


m no time stood m the queen’s apartments. Tinding 
that the queen was not about to be confined, he asked 
her why she had again rung the beU before her hour 
She, without saying anything of the importunities of 
the SIX queens, rephed that she merely made a second 
trial of the bell The kmg became very angry, and 
said to her, ‘'Now listen, since you have called me 
tivice for nothing, let it be known to you that when the 
throes of childbirth do really come upon you, and you 
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nng ‘.lie bell ever so lustily, I will not come to jou.^ 
You must be left to your fate.” The king then; 
went aw .ay ^ 

At last the day of the seventh queen’s dehvcrance 
arrived On first feelmg the pams she rang the golden 
bell. She ivaited, but the king did not make his 
appearance She rang again with aU her might, stall 
the king did not make his appearance The king 
certainly did hear the sound of the bell , but he did 
not come as he w as displeased with the queen. \Vlien 
the sis queens saw that the king did not come, they 
went to the seventh queen and told her that it was not ~ 
customary with the ladies of the palace to be confined 
in the kmg’s apartments , she must go to a hut near 
the stables. They then sent for the midwife of the 
palace, and heavily bribed her to make away with the 
infant the moment it should be born into the world 
The seventh queen gave birth to a son who had the 
moon on his forehead and stars on the palms of Ins 
hands, and also to an uncommonly beautiful girl The 
midwife had come provided with a couple of newly 
bom pups She put the pups before the mother, 
saying— “You have given birth to these,” and took 
away the twm-children in an earthen vessel. The 
queen was quite insensible at the time, and did mot 
notice the tivms at the time they were earned away. 
The king, though he was ' angry with the seventh 
queen, yet remembenng that she was destined to give 
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birtli to the heir of his tlirone, changed his mmu, and 
came to see her the next morning The pups were 
produced before the king as the offspring of the queen. 
The kmg’s anger and vexation knew no bounds He 
ordered that the seventh queen should be expelled 
from the palace, that she should be clothed in leather, 
and that she should be employed in the maiket-place 
to drive away crows and to keep off dogs Though 
scarcely able to move she was dnven away from the 
palace, stripped of her fine robes, clothed in leather, 
and set to drive away the crows of the maiket-place 
The midinfe, when she put the twins in the earthen 
vessel, bethought herself of the hest way to destroy 
them She did not think it pioper to throw them into 
a tank, lest they should be discovered the next day 
Neither did she think of burying them m the ground, 
lest they should be dug up by a jackal and exposed to 
the gaze of people The best way to make an end of 
them, she thought, would be to burn them, and reduce 
them to ashes, that no trace might be left of them 
But how could she, at that dead hour of night, bum 
them without some other person helping her? A 
happy thought struck her There was a potter on the 
outskirts of the city, who used durmg the day to 
mould vessels of clay on his wheel, and burn them 
durmg the lattei part of the night The midwife 
thought that the best plan would be to put the vessel 
with the twins along with the unbumt clay vessels 

B 2 
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•whicli the potter had arrnBged in order and gone to 
sleep evpectmg to get up late at night and set them 
on fire , in this \vay, she thought, the twins would be 
reduced to ashes She, accordinglj', put the vessel 
with the twins along -with the unhumt clay vessels 
of the potter, and ^^ent away 

Somehow or other, that night the potter and his wife 
overslept themselves It Avas near the break of day 
when the pottei’s Avife, awahing out of sleep, roused 
her husband, and said, Oh, my good man, we have 
overslept ourselves, it is noAV near morning and I 
much fear it is now too late to set the pots on file” 
Hastily unbolting the door of her cottage, she rushed 
out to the place where the pots were ranged in rows 
She could scarcely believe her eyes Avhen she saw' that 
all the pots had been baked and were looking bnght 
red, though neither she nor her husband had applied 
any fire to them Wondering at her good luck, and 
not know'ing what to make of it, she ran to her husband 
and said, “ Just come and see 1 ” The potter came, saw, 
and w'ondered. The pots had never before been so 
well baked Wlio could have done this ? This could 
have proceeded only from some god or goddess 
Fumbhng about the pots, he accidentally upturned one 
m Avhich, lo and behold, were seen huddled up together 
tivo newly bom infants of unearthly beauty. The potter 
said to his wife, “ My dear, you must pretend to have 
given birth to these beautiful cluldrenu” Accordingly 
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all arraagements were made, and in due time it was 
given out that the twins had been horn to her. And 
such lovely twins they were * Qu the same day many 
' women of the neighbourhood came to see the potter’s 
wife and the twins to which she had given birth, and 
to offer their congratulations on this unexpected good 
fortune. As for the potter’s wife, she could not he too 
proud of her pretended children, and said to her 
admiring friends, “ I had hardly hoped to have children 
at, alh But now that the gods have given me these 
twins, may they receive the blessings of you all, and 
hve for ever I ” 

The twins grew and were strengthened. The 
brother and sister, when they played about m the fields 
and lanes, were the admiration of every one who saw 
them, and all wondered at the uncommonly good 
luck of the potter in being blessed with such angehc 
children They were about twelve years old when the 
potter, their reputed father, became dangerously ilL 
It was evident to all that his sickness would end in 
death The potter, perceiving his last end approaching, 
said to his wife, “ My dear, I am going the ivay of all 
the earth, but I am leaving to you enough to hve 
upon , live on and take care of these children ” The 
woman said to her husband, “ I am not going to sur- 
vive you Like all good and faithful wives, I am 
determined to die along with you You and I will 
burn together on the same funeral P3U'e. As for the 
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children, they aic old enough to take care of thcm- 
seh es, and you arc lea\ mg them enoiigh monej , Her 
friends tried to dissuade her from her purpose, hut m 
vam The potter died , and as his lemains were being 
hiirnt, his wife, noi\ a widow, threw herself on the 
p}ne, and burnt herself to death 

The boy -with the moon on his forehead — by the Avay, 
he always kept his head covcied with a turban lest the 
halo should attract notice — and his sister, now' broke 
up the pottei’s establishment, sold the wheel and the 
pots and pans, and went to the ba/caar in the king’s 
city The moment they entered, the bazaar was ht up 
on a sudden The shopkeepeis of the b'rmx were 
greatly surpnsed They thought some divine beings 
must ha\ e entered the place They looked upon the 
beautiful boy and his sister with wonder They begged 
of them to stay in the bazaar They bmlt a house for 
them When they used to ramble about, they were 
alw'ays followed at a distance by the woman clothed in 
leathei, who ivas appomted by the lung to drive aivay 
the crows of the bazaai By some unaccountable im- 
pulse she used also to hang about the house in which 
they lived The boy m a short time bought a horse, 
and went a-huntmg m the neighbourmg foiests One 
day wlule he w as huntmg, the lung W'as also hunting in 
the same forest, and seeing a brother huntsman the 
king drew near to him The lung w as struck ivith the 

beauty of the lad and a yeammg for him the moment 
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he saw him As a deer went past, the youth shot an 
ariow, and the reaction of the foice necessary to shoot 
the -aiTow made the turban of his head fall off, on i\ Inch 
ahnght light, hke that of the moon, was seen shining on 
his forehead The king saw, and immediately thought 
of the son with the moon on his forehead and stais on 
the palms of his hands who was to hare been bom of 
Ills siSventh queen. The youth on letting fly the arrow 
galloped off, in spite of the earnest entieaty of the king 
to wait and speak to him The king went home a 
sadder man than he came out of it He became very 
moody and melancholy The six queens asked him 
why he ivas looking so sad He told them that he had 
seen in the woods a lad wnth the moon on his forehead, 
which reminded him of the son who was to be born of 
the seventh queen The six queens tried to comfort 
him m the best way they could , but they w'ondered 
.who the yduth could be. Was it possible that the 
twuns were hving 7 Did not the midivife say that she 
had burnt both the son and the daughter to ashes ^ 
WTio, then, could this lad be ^ The midwnfe ivas sent 
for by the six queens and questioned She swore that 
she had seen the twins burnt As for the lad whom 
the king had met with, she would soon find out who he 
was On Tnakmg mquines, the midwufe soon found out 
that two strangers were living in the bazaar m a house 
which the shopkeepers had built foi them She 
entered the house and saw the girl only, as the lad 
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had again gone out a-shooting. She pretended to be 
their aunt, v/ho had gone away to another part of the 
country shortly after their birth ; she had been search- 
ing after them for a long tune, and "was now glad to find 
them m the king’s city near the palace She greatly 
admired the beauty of the girl, and said to her, “ !My 
dear chdd, you are so beautiful, you require the ^ 
flower properly to set off your beauty. You should tell 
your brother to plant a row of that flower in this court- 
yard ” “ What flower is that, auntie 1 I never saw it ” 

" How could you have seen it, my child 1 It is not 
found here , it grows on the other side of the oceans 
guarded by seven hundred Rakshasas " “ How, then,” 
said the gul, “ will my brother get it ’ ” “ He' may try 
to get it, if you speak to him," replied the woman 
The woman made this proposal in the hope that the 
hoy Avith the moon on his forehead would pensh in the 
attempt to get the flower 

When the youth ivith the moon on his forehead re- 
turned from hunting, his sister told him of the visit paid 
to her by their aunt, and requested him, if possible, to 
get for her the luitaLt flower He was sceptical about the 
existence of any aunt of theirs in the world, but he was 
resolved that, to please his beloved sister, he would get 
the flower on which she had set her heart Next morn- 
ing, accordingly, he started on his journey, after bidding 
his sister not to stir out of the house till his return. He 
* CoMrorna giganiea 
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rode on iiis fleet steed, which was of the pakshiraj'^ 
tnbe, and soon reached the outskirts of what seemed to 
him dense forests of interminable length. He descried 
some Rakshasas prowhng about He went to some dis- 
tance, shot with his arrows some deer and rhmoceroses 
in the neighbouring thickets, and, approacbmg the place 
where the Rakshasas were prowhng about, called out, 

“ 0 auntie dear, O auntie dear, your nephew is here ” 

A huge Rakshasi came towards him and said, “ 0, you 
are the youth with the moon on your forehead and stars 
on the palms of your hands We were all expecting 
you, but as you have called me aunt, I will not eat you 
up What IS it you want? Have you brought any 
eatables for me ? ” The youth gave her the deer and 
rhmoceroses which he had killed. Her mouth watered 
at the sight of the dead animals, and she began eating 
them. After swallowmg doivn aU the carcases, she 
said, “ Well, what do you want ? ” The youth said, 

“ I want some flowers for my sister ” She then 

told him that it would be difficult lor him to get the-f^ 
flower, as it was guarded by seven hundred Rakshasas j 
however, he might make the attempt, but m the first 
instance he must go to his uncle on the north side of 
that forest While the youth was going to his imcle of 
the north, on the way he luUed some deer and rhmoce- 
roses, and seemg a gigantic Rakshasa at some distance, 
cned out, "Uncle dear, uncle dear, your nephew is 

^ Aurum fornieatum 
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here Auntie has sent mo to yon” Tht Rakshasa 
came near and said, "You are the youth with the moon 
on your forehead and stars on the palms of your bands , 

I would have swallowed you ouinglii, had you not 
called me uncle, and had you not said that your aunt 
had sent you to me Now, what is it you want^” 
The savoury deer and rhinoceroses v ere then presented 
to him, he ate them all, and then listened to the 
petition of the youth The youth wanted the 
flower The Rakshasa said, “You want the laiaki 

flower ' A^ery well, try and get it if you can After 
passing through this forest, you will come to an 
impenetrable forest of lac^nn^ You will say' to that 
forest, ‘ 0 mother hacliin ’ please make way for me, or 
else I die ’ On that the forest will open np a passage 
for you You wdl next come to the ocean You 'Will 
say to the ocean, ' 0 mother ocean ' please make w ay 
for me, or else I die,’ and the ocean will make way for 
you After crossing the ocean, you enter the gardens 
w here the hxtcJci blooms Good-hye , do as I have told 
yon " The youth thanked his Rakshasi-uncle, and went 
on his way After he had passed through the forest, 
he saw before him an impenetrable forest of lacJiiri 
It w as so close and thick, and withal so hnstkng \vith 
thorns, that not a mouse could go through it Bemem- 
hermg the advice of his uncle, he stood before the 

^ Literally the king of hirda^ a fabulous species of horse remarkable 
for fheir swiftucss. 
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forest witli folded hands, and saad, “ 0 mother Laclivn / 
please make way for me, oi else I die ” On a sudden a 
clean path was opened up m the forest, and the youth 
gladly passed through it The ocean now lay befoie 
him He said to the ocean, “ 0 mother ocean ' make 
way for me, or else I die” Forthwith the waters of 
the ocean stood up on two sides hke two walls, leaving 
an open passage between them, and the youth passed 
through diyshod. 

Now, nght before him were the gardens of the 
lotah, flower He enteied the mclosure, and found 
himself m a spacious palace which seemed to be un- 
occupied On going from apartment to apartment he 
found a young lady of more than earthly beauty 
sleepmg on a bedstead of gold He went near, and 
noticed two little sticks, one of gold and the other of 
silver, lymg m the bedstead The silver stick lay near 
the feet of the sleepmg beauty, and the golden one 
near the head He took up the sticks in his hands, 
and as he was examinmg them, the golden stick acci- 
dentally fell upon the feet of the lady In a moment 
the lady woke and sat up, and said to the youth, 
“ Stranger, how have you come to this dismal place ^ 
I know who you aae, and I know your history You 
are the youth with the moon on your forehead and 
stars on the palms of your hands Flee, flee from this 
place! This IS the residence of seven hundred 
Rakshasas who guard the gardens of the Tcatah flower 
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They have all gone a-huntmg, they ivill return by 
sundown, and if they find you here }ou wEbe enton 
up One Rakshnsi brought me from the earth ^\he^e 
my father is king She loves mo very dearly, and v lU 
not let me go ai\ay By means of these gold and 
Sliver sticks she kills me when she goes a^\ay in the 
mommg, and by means of those sticks she revi\ es me 
when she returns in the evening Blee, flee hence, or 
you die ' The youth told the young lady how Ins 
sister vnshed very much to have the hatalci flower, how 
he passed through the forest of laclnri, and how he 


crossed the ocean He said also that ho Avas deter- 
mined not to go alone, he must take the young lady 
along AMth him The remaming pait of the day they 
spent together in rambhng about the gardens As the 
time was drawmg^near Avhen the Eakshasns should 
return, the youth buried himself amid an enormous 
heap of IcUah. flower which lay m an adjoining apart- 
ment, after killing the young lady by touching her 
lead Avith the golden stick Just after sunset the 
youth heard the sound as of a mighty tempest- it was 
iie return of the seven hundred Eakshasas into the 
gardens One of them entered the apartment of the 
young lady, revived her, and said, “I smeU a human 

P . How can a human being come to this place ? 
the only humnn heing here The Enkshaer then 
tteetehed herself on the floor, and told the young Indy 
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to shampoo her legs As she was going on shampooing, 
she let fall a tear-drop on the Bakshasi’s leg “ Why 
are you weeping, my dear child ^ ” asked the raw-eater , 
“ why are you weeping ’ Is anything troubling you ? ” 
"No, mamma/' answered the young lady, “nothmg is 
trouhhng me. What can trouble me, when you have 
made me so comfortable ^ I was only thinking what 
wiU become of me when you die ” “ When I die, 

child ^ ” said the Raksbasi ; " shall I die ^ Yes, of 
course all creatures die , hut the death of a Eakshasa 
or Bakshasi will never happen You know, child, that 
deep tank in the middle part of these gardens Well, 
at the bottom of that tank there is a wooden box, in 
which there are a male and a female bee It is 
ordamed by fate that if a human being who has the 
moon on his forehead and stars on the palms of his 
hands were to come here and dive mto that tank, and 
get hold of the same wooden box, and crush to death 
the male and female bees without lettmg a drop of 
their blood fall to the ground, then we should die 
But the accomplishment of this decree of fate is, I 
think, impossible For, in the first place, there can he 
no such human being who will have the moon on his 
forehead and stars on the palms of his hands ; and, m 
the second place, if there be such a man, he wiU find it 
impossible to come to this place, guarded as it is by 
seven hundred of us, encompassed by a deep ocean, 
s-nd barricaded by an impemous forest of kachin — not 
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to speak of the outposts and sentinels that are stationed 
on the other side of the forest And then, even if 
he succeeds in coming here, he ■will perhaps not know 
the secret of the wooden box , and even if he knows of 
the secret of the wooden box, he may not succeed in 
kilhng the bees without letting a drop of their blood 
fall on the ground. And woe be to him if a drop does 
fall on the ground, for in that case he will be torn up 
into seven hundred pieces by us You see then, child, 
that IN e are almost immortal — not actually, but virtually 
80. You may, therefore, dismiss your fears ” 

On the next morning the Raksbasi got up, killed the 
young lady by means of the sticks, and went away m 
search of food along with other Rakshasas and Rak- 
shasis. The lad, who had the moon on his forehead 
and stars on the palms of his hands came out of the 
heap of flowers and revived the young lady The 
young lady recited to the young man the whole of the 
conversation she had had with the Rakshosi. It was a 
perfect revelation to him He, however, lost no time 
in beginning to act. He shut the heavy gates of the 
gardens He dived into the tank and brought up the 
wooden box. He opened the wooden box, and caught 
hold of the male and female bees as they were about 
to escape He crushed them on the palms of his 
hands, besmearing his body with every drop of then 
blood The moment tins was done, loud cries and 
groans were heard around about the mclosure of the 
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gardens Agreeably to the decree of fate all the 
Eakshasas approached the gardens and fell domi dead 
The youth with the moon on his forehead took as many 
Icatdki flowers as he could, together -with their seeds, 
and left the palace, around which were lying m moun- 
tain heaps the carcases of the mighty dead, m company 
with the young and beautiful lady The waters of the 
ocean retreated before the youth as before, and the 
forest of 'kojckvn also opened up a passage through it , 
and the happy couple reached the house m the bazaar, 
where they were welcomed by the sister of the youth 
who had the moon on his forehead 

On the foUo^vmg mommg the youth, as usual, went 
to hunt The king was also there A deer passed by, 
and the youth shot an arrow. As he shot the turban 
as usual fell off his head, and a bright light issued 
from it The king Saw and wmndered. He told the 
youth to stop, as he wished to contract friendship with 
him The youth told him to come to his house, and 
gave him his address The kmg went to the house of 
the youth m the middle of the day Pushpavati — for 
that was the j name of the young lady that had been 
brought from beyond the ocean — told the kmg — for she 
knew the whole history — how his seventh queen had 
been persuaded by the other sit queens to ring the bell 
twice before her time, how she was dehvered of a 
beautiful boy and girl, how pups were substituted m 
their room, how the twins were saved m a miraculous 
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matmer in tlie house of the potter, how they were well 
treated in the bazaar, and how the youth with the 
moon on his forehead rescued her from the clutches of 
the Ralcshasas The lung, mightily incensed Mith the 
BIX queens, had them, on tlic following day, buned alive 
in the ground The seventh queen was then brought 
from the market-place and reinstated in her position ; 
and the youth vith the moon on his forehead, and the 
lovely Pushpavati and their sister, hved happily 
together. 

Here my story endeth, 

The Natiya-thom wittereUi, Lo. 



THE GHOST VHO WAS AFRAID OF BEING BAGGED 

Once on a tune tlicre li^ed a barlKr who had a wife 
Tliey did not live happily together, ns the mfe always 
complained that she had not enough to eat. Jilany 
were the curtain lectures which were inflicted upon tlie 
poor barber The wife used often to say to ber mate, 
'^f you had not the means to support a wife, why did 
you marry me ? People who have not means ought 
not to indulge in the luxury of a wife I ^Yas in 

my father’s house I had plenty to eat, hut it seems that 
I have come to your Louse to fast Widows only host, 
I have become a widow in your hfc-time” She was 
not content with mere words ; she got very angry one 
day and struck her hushand with the broomstick of the 
bouse. Stung with shame, and abhorring himself on 
account of bis wife's reproach and heating, he left his 
bouse, with the implements of his craft, and vowed 
never to return, and see his wife’s face again till he had 
become rich. He w'ent from village to village, and 
towards nightfall came to the outskuts of a foiest He 
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laid himself doirn et the foot of a tree, atid spent many 

a sad hour in hemoamug hi8 hard lot 

It BO chanced that the tree, at the foot of 
harher iias Ijdng dov.n, ivas daclt m by a ghost i 'C 
ghost seeing a human being at the foot of t e c 
natiually thought of destroying him With this m en- 
tion the ghost ahghted from the tree, and, uith on - 
spread aims and a gaping month, stood bho a 
palmyra tree before the barber, and said— " iNO''', 
barber, I am going to destroy you Wiio will protect 
you?” The harher, though quaking in every hmb 
through fear, and his hair standmg erect, did not lose 
hi 3 presence of mind, hut, with that piomplitude an ^ 
shrewdness which are charactenstic of his fiatemity, 
replied, “ 0 spiiit, you will destroy me 1 i\ait a bit and 
rU show you how many ghosts I have captured this 
very night and put into my bag , and ngbt glad am I 
to find you here, as I shall have one more ghost in my 
bag ” So saying the harher produced from his bag a 
small lookmg-glaas, which he alis ays carried about with 
him along with his razors, his iihct^stone, bis strop and 
other utensils, to enable Ins customers to see whctlier 
their beards had been well sbaved or not He stood 
up, placed tbo looking-glass right against the face oi 
the ghost, and said, “ Here you see one gliost which 
I have seized and bagged , I am going to put you also 
in the bag to keep this ghost company,” The ghost, 
seeing his own face in the looking-glass, was convinced 
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of the truth of wlmt the baiber had said, and was fiUed 
vnth fear He said to the barber, “0, sir barber, Til do 
whatever jou bid me, only do not put mo into }Out 
bag ni give you whatci'cr you want” The barber 
said, " You ghosts are a faitldcss set, there is no trusting 
}ou You w’ill promise, and not give what you pro- 
mise ” " 0, sir/' replied the ghost, “ be merciful to me , 
I’ll bring to you vhateicr you order, and if I do not 
bring it, then put me into your bag " " Very v ell,” said 

the barber, ''bring me just non one thousand gold 
mohurs, and by to-morrow niglit you must raise a 
granary in my bouse, and fiU it with paddy Go and 
get tlie gold molmrs immediately and if you fail to do 
my bidding you mil certainly be put into my bag” 
The ghost gladlj-- consented to the conditions He went 
away, and m the course of a short time letumed wutli a 
bag containing a thousand gold molmrs The barber 
was delighted beyond measure at ilie sight of the gold 
mohurs He then told the ghost to see to it that by 
the followung night a granaiy was elected m his house 
and filled with paddy 

It was 1 during the small hours of the morning that 
the barber, loaded with the heavy treasure, knocked at 
, the door of his house. His wife, who reproached herself 
for having in a fit of lage struck her husband mth a 
broomstick, got out of bed and unbolted the door Her 
surprise was great when she saw her husband pour out 
of the bag a glittenng heap of gold mohurs 
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The next night the poor devil, through fenr ol being 
bagged, raised a large granary in the barber’s bouse, 
and spent the bve-long night in carrying on his bock 
large packages of paddy till the granary ivas filled up to 
the brim The uncle of this ternficd ghost, seeing his 
worthy nephew carrying on his back loads of paddy, 
asked what the matter uas The ghost related what 
had happened The uncle-ghost then said, “ You fool, 
you think the harher can hag you ! The harber is a 
cunning fellow , he has cheated you, like a Bimplcton 
as you are " You doubt,” said the nephew-ghost, " the 
power of the harber ' come and see ” The uncle-ghost 
then uent to the barber’s house, and peeped into it 
through a AMudow. The barber, percemng from the 
blast of wind which the arrn al of the ghost had produced 
that a ghost iias at the mndow, placed full before it the 
self-same looking-glass, saying, " Come non , Til put 
you also into the hag” The uncle-ghost, seeing his 
own face in the loolung-glass, got quite fiaghtened, and 
promised that very night to raise another granary and 
to fill it, not this time with paddy, hut with nee So 
in two nights the harher became a nch man, and hved 
happily with his uufe, hegettmg sons and daughters 

Here my story endeth, 

The Natiya thorn wilhereth, &c. 
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THE FIELD OF B0NE9 


Once on a time there hved a king ivho had a son 
The young prmce had three friends, the son of the 
, pnme minister, the son of the prefect of the pohce, and 
the son of the richest merchant of the city These four 
friends had great love for one another Once on a time 
they bethought themselves of seeing distant lands 
They accordmgly set out one day, each one ndmg on a 
horse They rode on and on, till about noon they came 
to the outskirts of what seemed to he a dense forest 
There they rested a while, tying to the trees their 
horses, which began to browse When they had 
refreshed themselves, they again mounted their horses 
and resumed their journey At sunset they saw in the 
depths of the forest a temple, near which they dis- 
mounted, wishing to lodge there that mght Inside the 
temple there was a sannyasz,^ apparently absorbed in 
meditation, as he did not notice the four friends When 

^ Religioua devotee 
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darkness covered the forest, ft. light was seen inside the 
temple The four friends resolved to pass the night on 
the balcony of the temple , and as the forest was 
infested i\ith many wild beasts, they deemed it safe 
that each of them should watch one praliGra * of the 
night, while Hie rest should sleep It fell to the lot of 
the merchant s son to watch during the first prahara, 
that IS to say, from six lu the evening to nine o'clock at 
night Towards the end of liis watch the merchant's 


son saw a wonderful sight The hermit took up a hone 
with his band, and repented over it some words which 
the merchant s son distinctly heard The moment the 
words were uttoied, a clattering sound was heard in the 
precincts of the temple, and the merchant's son saw 
many bones moving from different pails of the forest 
c ones collected themselves inside the temple^ at 
the foot of the hermit, and lay there m a heap As 
soon as tins took place, the watch of the merchant's son 
^me to an end , and, rousing the son of the prefect of 
tae pohee, be laid himself down to sleep 

hei^f fif 

a nean ot ^^^s-legged, wrapped m meditation, near 
not know Tor 

dead sfillnpc r ^ tiotbing happened. The 
of thp 1 ^ ° jhiokou only by the howl 

Whl h.r: ““ of the t.ger 

■ twha, '™ “f “O'' -iVonderM Bight 
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The heimit looked at the heap of bones lying before 
him, and nttercd some words which the prefect s son 
distinctly heard. No sooner had the words been uttered 
than a noise rvas heard among the bones, “and behold 
a shaking, and the bones came together, bone to its 
bone,” and the bones which weie erenhile lying 
together in a heap now took the form of a skeleton 
Stock with wonder, the piefect’s son would have 
watched longer, but his tunc was over He therefore 
laid himself down to sleep, after rousing the minister’s 
son, to whom, however, he told notliing of what he had 
seen, as the merchant's son had not told him anythin^ 
of what he had seen 

' The minister’s son got up, rubbed his eyes, and 
■ began watching It was the dead hour of midnight, 
when ghosts, hobgoblins, and spirits of every name and 
descnption, go roaming over the wide world, and when 
all creation, both animate and inanimate, is m deep 
repose Even the howl of the wolf and the hyoena and 
the grow'l of the tiger had ceased The minister s son 
looked towards the temple, and saw the hermit sittmg 
wrapt up in meditation , and near him lying somethin^, 
which seemed to be the skeleton of some animal He 
looked towards the dense forest and the darkness all 
.around, and his hair stood on end thiough terror In 
this state of fear and trembling he spent nearly three 
hours, when an uncommon sight m the temple attracted 
his notice The hermit, lookmg at the skeleton before 
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him, littered Fomo ivoids which the nnmster’s son 
distinctly heard As soon as the words were uttered, 
"lo, the smews and the {lesh came up upon the bones, 
and the sicm coi ered them above , *' hut there was no 
breath in the skeleton Astonished at tlio sight, the 
minialers son would have up longer, but his tune 
was up lie therefore laid himself doivii to sleep, after 
having roused the king’s son, to whom, hoivevcr, he said 
nothing of what lio had seen and heard 
The lung’s eon, when he began his watch, saw' the 
hermit sitting, completely ahsorhed in devotion, near a 


figure which looked like some animal, but he was not a 
little surpnsed to see the animal lying apparently 
lifeless, without showing any of the symptoms of life 
The pnnee qient his hours agreeably enough, espeunlly 
as ho had had a long sleep, and as ho felt none of that 
depiession which the dead hour of midnight sheds on 
the spirits , and he amused himself wuth marking how 
the shades of daikness were becoming thmner and 
p^er every moment But just as he noticed a red 
streak m east, he heard a sound from inside the 
emp e He turned his eyes towards the henmt. The 
hermit, loolong towards the inonimato figure of the 

Zr some words which the 

-«hed out of the 

temple into the forest That moment the crows cawed 
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the v,;vteh ef the prmco cnnic to on end, his three 
coTTipeninns were roused ; tind rift-or a short tune they 
mountcrl their horses, and resumed their journey, each 
one Unnhmg of the sliangc sight seen in the temple 

Tlicy rode on and on through the den'^e .and inter- 
nnuahle foicsf, and hardly spoke to ono another, till 
about mid-il ly they halted under a tree near a pool for 
refreshment After they had refteshed themsohes 
uith eating somo fruits of the forest and drinking 
n-aler from tlie pool, the prince said to his tliree 
companions, " Fnends, did you not sec something m the 
temple of the devotee? Til tell you what I saw, but 
first let me hear what you all saw. Lot the merchant’s 
son first tell us what he s,aw as; he had the first watch , 
.and the olliers will follow m order” 

^^crchalU's $on — I'll toll jou W'hat I saw I saw the 
hermit take up a bone m his hand, and repeat some 
words which 1 w’cU remember. The moment those 
wonls were uttered, a clattering •^ound was heard in the 
precincts of the temple, and I saw' many bones running 
into the temple from ditTcrcnt directions. The bones 
collected tliomscli es together inside tlie temple at the 
feet of the hermit, and lay there in a heap I would 
have gladly remained longer to see the end, but my 
time was up, and I had to rouse my friend, the son of 
the prefect of the police. 

J^refect's son — Friends, this is wliat I saw The 
hermit looked at the heap of bones lying before him, 
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and uttered some v?ords which I well rememher. 
sooner had the words been uttered than I heard a 
noise among the bones, and, strange tn say, the bones 
jumped up, each bone joined itself to its fellow, and 
the heap became a perfect skeleton At that moment 
my wateb came to an end, and I bad to rouse my 
respected fnend tbe minister’s son 

jMtnislers son — Well, when I began my wmteh I saw 
the said skeleton lying near the hermit After three 
mortal hours, during which I was in great fear, I saw ' 
the hermit lift his eyes toivaids the skeleton and utter 
some w'ords which I well ronicmhcr As soon as the 
words were uttered the skeleton was covered mth flesh 
and hair, but it did not show any symptom of hfo, ns it 
lay motionless J ust then my ivatcb ended, and I had 
to rouse my royal fnend the pnnee 

Kings son Friends, from what you yourselves saw, 
you can guess wdiat I saw I saw the hermit turn 
towards the skeleton covered with skm and hmr, and 
repeat some words which I well rememher. The 
moment the words were uttered, the skeleton stood 
up on its feet, and it looked a fine and lusty deer, and 
while I was admiring its beauty, it skipped out of the 

temple, and ran into the forest That moment thf 
crows cawed 

lie four fnends, after heanng one another’s story, 
congratulated themselves on the possession of super- 
na ura power, and they did not doubt but that if they 
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pronounced the words which they had heard the hermit 
utter, the utterance would he followed by the same 
results 3ut they resolved to verify their power by an 
actual experiment. Near the foot of the tree they 
found a bone lymg on the ground, and they accordingly 
resolved to experiment upon it The merchant’s son 
took up the bone, and repeated over it the formula he 
had heard from the hermit. Wonderful to relate, a 
bundled bones immediately came rushing from different 
directions, and lay m a heap at the foot of the tree 
The son of the prefect of the police then looking upon 
the heap of bones, repeated the formula which he had 
heard from the hermit, and forthwith there was a 
shakmg among the bones; the several bones joined 
themselves together, and formed themselves into a 
skeleton, and it was the skeleton of a quadruped The 
mmistei's son then dreiv near the skeleton, and, looking 
intently upon it, pronounced over it the formula which 
he had heard from the hermit. The skeleton imme- 
diately was covered with flesh, skin, and hair, and, 
horrible to relate, the anmial proved it'jelf to be a 
royal tiger of the largest size The four friends were 
filled with consternation. If the king’s son were, by 
the repetition of the formula he had heard from the 
hermit, to make the beast ahve, it might prove fatal to 
them all Tlie three friends, therefore, tried to dissuade 
the pnnce from giving hfe to the tiger But the pnnce 
would not comply with the request He naturally said. 
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"The mantras^ -which you have learned have been 
proved true and cRlcncioua But how «ihall I hno-W 
that the mantra which I liavo learned is equally 
efficacious ? I must have my mantra verified Nor is 
it certain that ue shall lose our li\cs hy the oxpen- 
ment Here is this high tree You can climb into its 
topmost branches, and I shall also follow you thither 
after pionounciug the mantra" In vain did the lluee 
h lends dwell upon the extreme danger attending the 
expenment the prince remained inexorable. The 
minister’s son, the prefect’s son, and the merchant’s 
son, climbed up into the topmost branches of the tree, 
while the king’s son ivont up to the middle of the tree 
From there, looking intently upon the lifeless tiger, he 
pronounced the words which ho had learned from the 
hermit, and quickly ran up the tree In the twunkling 
of an eye the tiger stood upright, gave out a terrible 
growl, with a tremendous spnng killed all the four 
horses which were brow'smg at a little distance, and, 
dragging one of them, rushed towards the densest part 
of the forest. The four friends ensconced on the 
branches of the tree were almost petrified with fear 
at the sight of the terrible tiger , but the danger was 
now over The tiger went off at a great distance from 
them, and from its growl they judged that it must be 
at least two miles distant from them After a httle 
they came down from the tree, and as they now had 
* Cham or incantation 
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no horses on which to nde, they walked on foot through 
the foiest, till, coming to its end, they reached the 
shofe of the sea. They sat on the sea shore hoping to 
see some ship sailing by. They had not sat long, when 
fortunately tdiey descried a vessel m the olBng They 
waved their handkerchiefs, and made all sorts of signs 
to attract the notice of the people on board the ship 
The captain and the crew noticed the men on the 
shore. They came towards the shore, took the men upon 
board, but added that as they were short of provisions 
they could not have them a long time on board, but 
would put them ashore at the first port they came to 
After four or five days’ voyage, they saw not far from the 
shore high buildings and turrets, and supposing the 
place to be a large city, the four friends landed there 
The four friends, immediately after landing, walked 
along a long avenue of stately trees, at the end of 
which was a bazaar There were hundreds of shops in 
the bazaar, but not a single human bemg in them 
There were sweetmeat shops m which there were heaps 
of confectioneries ranged in regular rows, but no human 
beings to sell them. There was the blacksmith’s shop, 
there was the anvil, there were the bellows and the 
_ other tools of the smithy, but there was no smith there 
There were stalls m which there were heaps of faded 
and dried vegetables, but no men or women to sell 
them The streets were all deserted, no human bemgs, 
no cattle were to be seen there There were carts, but 
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no bullocks , there were carnages, but no horses The 
doors and windo'WB of the houses of the city on both 
sides of the streets were all open, hut no human 
being was visible m them. It seemed to bo a deserted 
city. It seemed to be a city of the dead' — and 
all tbe dead taken out and bnned The four friends 
were astonisbed — they were frightened at tbe sight -As 
they nent on, they approached a magnificent pile of 
buildings, winch seemed to be the pal.icc of a king 
They Mcnt to the gate and to the porter’s lodge They 
saw shield':, swords, spears, and other weapons sus- 
pended m the ledge, hut no porters They entered the 
premises, but saw no guards, no human beings They 
went to the stables, saw tbe troughs, gram, and grass 
lying about in profusion, but no horses Tlicy went 
inside the palace, passed the long comdors — still no 
human being was visible They w ent through .six long 
courts-stiU no human being They entered the 
seventh court, and there and then, for the first time, 
f f bving human beings They saw coming 

towards them four pnneesses of matchless beauty Each 
of these four pnneesses caught bold of the arm of each 
le our friends , and each pnneess called each man 
whom she had caught hold of her husband The pnn- 
cosses said that they had been long waiting for tbe four 
riends, and expressed great joy at their tunval Tlie' 
princesses took the four friends mto the mnermost 
apartments, and gave them a sumptuous feast Tlicre 
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■were no servants attending tbeni, the pnncesses tbem- 
selves bringing in tbe provisions and setting them 
before tbe four friends At tbe outset tbe four prin- 
cesses told tbe four fhends that no questions ivere to be 
asked about tbe depopulation of tbe city After tbis, 
each princess went into her private apartment along witb 
ber nevly-found busband Shortly after tbe prmce and 
pnncess bad letired into tbeir private apartment, tbe 
princess began to sbed tears On tbe prince inquiring 
into tbe cause, tbe pnncess said, “ 0 prmce ' I pity you 
very much You seem, by your bearing, to be tbe son 
of a king, and you have, no doubt, tbe heart of a king's 
son , I will therefore tell you my whole story, and the 
story of my three companions who look bke pnncesses 
I am tbe daughter of a king, whose palace this is, and 
those tliree creatures, who aie dressed hke prmcesses, 
and who have called your tbiee fnends their husbands, 
are !Rakshasis They came to this city some time ago , 
they ate up my father, tbe king, my mother, tbe queen, 
my brothers, my sisters, of ivliom I had a laige number 
They ate up the king’s ministers and servants They 
ate up gradually all the people of the city, all my 
father’s horses and elephants, and all tbe cattle of the 
city. You must have noticed, as you came to the 
palace, that there are no human bemgs, no cattle, no 
hving thing >m this city. They have all been eaten up 
by those three Eakshasis They have spared me alone 
and that, I suppose, only for a time Wlien the 
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Ral^slia-sis saw you and 3’our fnends from a distance, 
the}' were very glad, as they mean to eat you all np 
after a short time " 

Kmff's S071 — But if this is the case, how do I know 
that you are not a Rakshasi yourself 1 Perhaps J'ou 
mean to swallow me up b} tlirowing mo off my guard 
Prmccss — I’ll mention one fact which proves that 
those three creatures are Rakshasis, while I am not, 
Rakshasis, jou know, cat food a hundred times larger in 
quantity than men or women What the Bakshasis 
eat at table along vnth us is not sufficient to appease 
their hunger Tliey therefore go out at night to distant 
lands in search of men or cattle, as there are none m 
this cit}' If you ask your fnends to watch and see 
whether their wives remain all night in their hods, 
they will find they go out and stay avmy a good pari 
of the night, whereas you will find me the whole night 
with you But please see that the Rak'^hasis do not 
get the slightest inkling of all this , for if they hear of 
it, they wall kill me m the first instance, and afterwards 
swallow you all up 

The next day the king’s son called together the 
mimstcr s son, the prefect’s son, and the merchant’s 
son, and held a consultation, enjoining the strictest 
secrecy on all He told them what he had heard from 
the pnneess, and requested them to lie awake in tkeir 
beds to watch whether their pretended princesses went 
out at night or not One presumptive argument in 
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favour of the assertion of the princess was that all the 
pretended princesses weic fast asleep during the whole 
of the day m consequence of their nightly wanderings, 
whereas the female fiiend of the king’s son did not 
sleep at all duimg the day. The thiee fi lends accordingly 
lay im their beds at mght pretending to he asleep and 
manifeslmg all the symptoms of deep sleep Each one 
observed that his female friend at a certain hour, think- 
ing her mate to he in deep sleep, left the loom, stayed 
away the whole night, and returned to her bed only at 
dawn. During the following day each female friend 
slept out nearly the whole day, and woke up only in 
the afternoon For two nights and days the three 
friends observed this. The king’s son also remained 
awake at night pretending to be asleep, but the 
princess was not observed for a single moment to leave 
the room, nor was she observed to sleep m the day 
From these circumstances the friends of the king’s son 
began to suspect that their partners were really 
hakshasis as the princess said they were 
^ By way of confirmation the pnneess also told the 
king s son, that the Raksbasis, after eating the flesh of 
men and ammals, threw the bones towards the uoith of 
the city, where there was an immense collection of 
them. The king’s son and his three friends went one 
day towards that part of the city, and sure enough they 
Eaw there immense heaps of the bones of men ana 
ammals piled up mto lulls From tbis they became 
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more and more comniiccd tlmt tlio thrco ^onicn "P-Grc 
Kaksbasis in doeil and trutli 

The question now was how* to run n\vn\ from these 
devourers of men and amniaK? I’licrc w«'s one cir- 
cumstance grcatl} in fi\our of the four friends, oud 
that lois, that the thice Riksliasis during ncarl) 

the whole day , llity had tlierofore the greater part of 
the day for the maturing of their plans The princess 
advi«ed them to go towards the sna-shoic, and A\ntch if 
any ships sailed that way The four fnends accord- 
ingly used to go to the sea-shore looking for ships 
They w'ero ahvays accompanied hy the pnneass, who 
look the precaution of carrj’ing with her in a hundlo 
her most valuable jew els, pearls and precious stones^ 
It happened one day that they saw a ship passing at a 
great distance from the shore They made signs which 
attracted the notice of the captain and crew The 
ship came towards the land, and the four fnends and 
pnneess were, after much entreaty, taken up Tlie 
pnneess exhorted the crew to row^ with all their might, 
for which she promised thorn a handsome rew'ard , for 
she knew^ that the Rakshnsis w ould awake m the after- 
noon, and immediately come after the ship , and they 
would assuredly catch hold of the vessel and destroy all 
the crew and passengers if it stood short of eighty 
miles from land, for the Rakshasis had the power ol 
distending their bodies to the length of ten Tojanas ^ 
^ A ynjana u nearly eight milca 
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The four friends and the princess cheered on the crew, 
and tlie oarsmen lowed with all their might, and the 
ship, favoured by the wind, shot over tlie deep like 
hghtning It was neai sun-down when a tei rible yell 
was heard on the shore. The Rakshasis had wakened 
from their sleep, and not finding either the four friends 
or the princess, naturally thought they had got hold of 
a slup and weie escaping They theiefore ran along 
the shore with lightning rapidity, and seeing the ship 
afar off they distended their bodies But fortunately 
the vessel was more than eighty miles off land, though 
only a tnfle more indeed, the ship was so dangerously 
near that the heads of the Rakshasis ivith their widely- 
distended javs almost touched its stem The words 
which the Rakshasis uttered in the hearing of the crew 
and passengers weie — “0 sister, so you aie gomg to 
eat them all yourself alone” The mimster’s son, the 
prefect's son, and the mercliant’s son, had all along a 
suspicion that the pietended pnneess, the pnnee’s 
partner, might after all also be a Rakshasi, that 
suspicion was now confirmed by what they beard the 
three Ralcshasis say Those words, however, produced 
no effect m the mind of the king’s son, as from his 
mtimate acquaintance wutb the pnneess he could not 
possibly take her to be a Rakshasn 
The captain told the four friends and pnneess that 
as he was bound for distant regions in search of golq 
nnneSj he could hot take them along with him, he 
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tlicrcforc, propo'^cd tluit on tlic next d'ly he should put 
them ashore near ‘ume port, cspccuHy na they were 
now safe from the clutches of the Jlaksh vsis On the 
follor\ing (lay no port nas Msihlc for n long time, 
towards the erening, hov ever, they came near a port 
whoic the four fnends and tlio prince'-* wcic* landed 
Alter walking some distance, the princc=s, who had 
ueier been amistoincd to take long walks, complained 
01 fatigue and hunger , they all therefore sat under a 
tice, and the king's sou sent tlic merchant's son to hu\ 
some sweetmeats m the ha/aar which thev hcaid was 
not far off The merchrnt’s son did not return, as he 
w’as fully persuaded m his mind that the king’s son's 
partner was \s ical a Rakshasi as the three othcis from 
whose clutches ho had escaped Seeing tlie delay of 
the merchant's son, the king’s son sent the piefcct’s 
son after him, hut neither did he return, he being 
also convinced that the pretended princess was a 
Kaksliasi The minister’s son w’as next sent, blithe 
also joined the other two The king’s son, then, 
lumself w'ent to the shop of the sweetmeat seller w'hcre 
ne met his three friends, W'ho made him remain with 
them by mam force, camestlj' declaring that the W'onian 
was no princess hut a real Rakshasi like the other - 
three Thus the princess was deserted by the four 
fiieiids who returned to their owm country, full of the 
adventures tliey had met rvith 

In the meantime the princess walked to tho bazaar 
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and found shelter for a few days in the house of a poor 
woman, after which she set out for the city of the four 
friends, the name and whereabouts of which city she 
had learnt from the Icing’s son On arriving at the 
city, she sold some of lier costly ornaments, pearls and 
precious stones, and lined a stately house for her 
residence with a suitable cstabhsbmeiit She caused 
herself to be pioclaimed as a heavcn-boin dice-player, 
and challenged aU the playeis in the city to play, the 
conditions of the game being that if she lost it she 
would give the winner a lalji ^ of rupees, and if she 
won it she should get a lalh from him who lost the 
game She also got authority from the king of the 
country to imprison m her own house any one who 
could not pay her the stipulated sum of money The 
- merchant’s son, the prefect’s son, and the minister’s 
< son, who all looked upon themselves as miraculous 
playein, played with the princess, paid her many lalhs, 
hut bemg unable to pay lier all the sums they owed 
her, were imprisoned in her house At last the king’s 
son offered to play with her The princess piirposelv 
aliened him to nin the fiint game, winch embolileDed 
him to play many times, in all of which he was the 
loser , and being unable to pay tbe many lalJis owing 
her, the prince was about to be dragged into the 
dungeon, when the pnneess told him who she was 
The merchant’s son, the prefect’s son, and the minister <i 

’ Ten thoMannd pount’- sterUnp 
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son, were brought oul of their colls; nod the jO} of 
the four fnends knew no bounds, TIjo king end the 
queen received their dnughtcr-in-law with open arms 
nnd with demonstrations of great festivity. 

Every one in the palace %\as glad except the pnnccss. 
She could not forget that her pa^ont^5, her bnithcrs 
and sisters had been devoured b) the JRakshasts, and 
that their bones, along uith the bones of her father's 
subjects, stood lu mountain heaps on the north side of 
the capital Tlie pnnee had told her that he and hh 
three fnends had the power of gmng life to bones 
Tliey could then reconstruct the frames of her jnrenla 
and other relatives , but the difficulty lay in this— how 
to kill the three Rakshasis Could not the hermit, who 
taught them to give life, not teach also how to take 
away life ? In all likehhood he could Keasoning in 
this manner, the four friends and the princess w'cnt 
to the temple of the hermit m the forest, praj ed to 
m to give them the secret of destroying life from a 
stonce by a charm The hermit became propitious, 
granted the boon A deer was passing by at tbe 
moment The hermit took a handful of water, re- 

overt? d ^ 
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, together with the pnncess and the three friends, went 
to his father-in-law’s capital As they approached 
the city of death, the three Kakshasis ran furiously 
towards thorn with open jaws The king’s son spilled 
charmed v/ater upon them, and they died in an instant 
They all then went to the heaps of hones The mer- 
chant’s son brought together the proper bones of the 
bodies, the piefcct’s son constructed them into 
skeletons, the raiuiblcr’s son clothed them with sinews, 
flesh, and skin, and the king’s son gave them life 
The pnncess was entranced at the sight of the re- 
animation of her parents and other relatives, and hei 
“eyes were filled -with tears of joy Aftei a few days 
which they spent in great festivity, they left the 
revivified city, went to their own country, and hved 
many years in great happiness. 


Here iny stoty cndi th, 

Tbc Nataya tliorn w itlien’t h, Lc 
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A CUUAIN nnn liad two )vi\c<?, tlie younger of ‘whom 
beloved more than tbe elder. The younger w ife luid 
two tufts of bair on lier bead, and the older only one 
Tbe man went to a distant town for mercbandiso , so 
tlie two w'lves hvod together in the bouse But they 
bated c acb other tbe younger one, who w.is her bus- 
band’s favounte, ill-treated the other Slie made her 
do all tbe menial work in tbe hon-c , rebuked her all 
day and niglit, and did not give her enougli to cat 
One day tbe younger wife ‘•aid to tbe elder, "Como 
and tabe awaj all tbe lice from tbe Imir of my bend 
Wbile tbe elder wife was sourcbinix amoncr tbe vomiger 
ones luur for the vermin, one lock of li iir by chance 
gave waay, on winch the younger one, nngbtil} incensed, 
tore off tbe single tuft that was on the bead- of tbe 
elder wife, and drove her away from tbe house I'he 
elder w'lfc, now become completely bald, dctcrmiin d to 
go into tbe forest, and there eitlier die of staiwation or 
be devoured by some wild beast On her way she 
passed by a cotton plant She stopped neai it, made 
for herself a bioom with some sticks which lay about, 
and swept clean tbe ground round about tbe plant 
Tbe plant was much pleased, and gave her a blessing 
51ie wended on her way, and now saw a plantain tree. 
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Shesnept the ground lound about the plantain tree 
which, being pleased with her, gave her a blessing 
As she went on she saw the shed of a Brahmani 
bull As the shed was very dirty, she swept the 
place clean, on which the bull, being much pleased, 
blessed her She next saw a tulasi plant, bowed 
herself down before it, and cleaned the place round 
about, on which the plant gave her a blessing 
As she was going on in her journey she saw a but 
made of branches of trees and leaves, and near it 
a man sitting cross-legged, apparently absoibcd in 
meditation She stood for a moment behind the 
venerable mum “Whoever you may be," he said, 
“ come befoie me , do not stand behind me , if you do, 
r will reduce you to ashes" Tlie woman, trembling 
with fear, stood befoie the miLUi ""^Tiat is your 
petition ? " asked the mum “ Father Muni,” answ ered 
the woman, “ thou knowest how miserable I am, smee 
thou art all-knoiving My husband does not love me, 
and his other wife, having torn off the only tuft of hair 
on my head, has driven me away from the house 
, Have pity upon me. Father Mum!" The mum, 
continuing sitting, said “ Go into the tank which you 
see yonder Plunge mto the water only once, and then 
come to me again.” The woman went to the tank, 
washed m it, and plunged into the water only once, 
accordmg to the bidding of the mum Wlien she got 
out of the water, what a change was seen m her 1 Her 
head was full of jet black hair, which was so long that 
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it touched her heeh, her oornplcimn had hocoiac 
perfectly fair, and she looked young and beautiful 
Filled uith JO} ami gratitude, ‘^ho went to the t/tu/o, 
and boMcd herself to tlie ground 'I'iie vnvni said to 
ner, “ Ki^e, uoniaii Go inside tlie hut, and you v.)ll 
find a number of tneker bi'^kcts, and bung out any 
you like ” The woman went into the hut, and selected 
a modest-looking liaskct The tmtTii feoid, "Open tlic 
basket” Sbe opened i( and found it filled with ingots 
of gold pearls and all sorts of precious 'itones Tbc 
mmn said, ‘'^^^oman, ( ikc ih.it basket with jou It 
Mill never gel cUipty Wiicn }ou fake an ay the picsent 
contents their room Mali he supplied by another sol, and 
that by another, and that by another, and the basket 
will never become empty Daugnter, go in peace" 
The woman bowed herself dorni to tbc giound m 
profound but silent gratitude, and vent away 

As she Mass returning homewards with the basket in 
her hand, she passed by the tulasi plant whose bottom 
sbe bad sivept The Udasi plant said to her, “ Go m 
peace, child 1 tby husband will love thee warmly ” Slie 
next came to the shed of the Brabmani bull, wdio gave 
her two shell ornaments which were twined round its 
horns, saying, “Daughter, take these shells, put them 
on your mists, and whenever you shake either of them 
you 11011 get whatever ornaments you wish to ohtam " 
She then came to the plantain tree, which gave her one 
of Its broad leaves, saying, "Take, child, this leaf; and 
when you move it you will get not only all sorts of 
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delicious plantains, but all kinds of agreeable food " 
Sbe came last of all to the cotton plant, which gav§ her 
one of its own branches, saying, “ Daughter, take this 
branch , and when you shake it you will get not only 
all sorts of cotton clothes, but also of silk and puqile 
Shake it now in my presence ” She shook the branch, 
and a fabric of the finest glossy silk fell on her lap 
She put on that silk cloth, and wended on her way 
with the shells on her wrists, and the basket and the 
branch and the leaf in her hands 

The younger wife wa? standing at the door of her 
house, when she saw a beautiful woman approach 
her She could scarcely beheve her eyes What 
a change f The old, bald hag turned into the veiy 
Queen of Beauty herself! The elder ivife, now g^o^vn 
nch and beautiful, treated the younger wife with 
kmduess She gave her fine clothes, costly ornaments, 
and the richest viands But all to no purpose The 
younger wife envied the beauty and hair of her 
associate Havmg heard that she got it all from 
Father Mum in the forest, she deteraiinod to go 
there Accordingly she started on her journey She 
saw the cotton plant, but did nothing to it, she passed 
by the plantain tree, the shed of the Brahmani bull, 
and the tnlast plant, without taking any notice of them 
She approached the mum The mum told her to bathe 
m the tank, and plunge only once mto the water She 
gave one plunge, at which she got a glonous head of 
hair and a beautifully fair complexion She thought 
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a second pltingc a\ou 1<1 nuke licr still more bcAiitiful 
Accordingly slio plunged mto tlic water again, and came 
out as bald and ngl} ,is before She came to tlie mum 
and wept Tlie sage drove her away, say mg, "Be oft', 
3 'ou disobedient woman You will get no boon from 
me” She W’ciit back to her bouse nnd with grief 
The loid of the two woinon returned from his triuls 
and was struck with the long locks and beauty of hu 
first wife He loicd her dc''rly , and w lien he saw her 
secret and untold resources and her incredible wealth, 
be almost adoicd her Tliey^ lived together Injipdy' for 
many years, and bad for tbcir nund-servant the yrunger 
woman, who bad been formerly bis best beloved. 

Hctc mj Stor} cmktli, 

Tlie Iwitijn-thom wilhorciJi , 

‘‘ Why, 0 Natiyi; thom, .lost w ithcr 1 ' 

“ Wlij does thy cow on ino browse 1 " 

‘‘ tVlij, 0 cow, dost thou browse T" 

^ tHi} ^oos Illy neat-herd not tend mo ? ” 

‘ lij , 0 neat herd, dost not tend the cow 1 ” 

‘‘ my docs thy daughter in-law not give me nee 1 " 

.. ’ ? ‘^“"Skter in law, dost not give nee I ” 

w hj docs my child cry ? ’’ 

“ Why, 0 child, dost thou cry 1 ’’ 

" W hy does the ant bile nio 7 ' 

Why, 0 ant, dost thou bile 7” 

W/ loot / loot/ 


n- cr^Y 


THE END 
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